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Foreword 


Several years ago while on a visit to Fort Lauderdale, I listened to 
a Presbyterian minister speak about the profound courage of cer- 
tain Americans who had shaped U:S. history. Although the Negro 
revolution was already emerging as the great social upheaval of _ 
this century, the pastor neglected to mention black heroes while 
covering the white figures with studied encomiums. 

In view of the vast gulf which separated black from white in 
Southern society, I understood why the shepherd of a totally white 
congregation would avoid antagonizing his flock with such stories. 
But no objective look at American history could pass over such an 
omission. I concluded to fill the void with a collection of Negro 
profiles which in time became the genesis for what follows. 

One could hardly accomplish what that entailed without becom- 


_ing hugely impressed by the courage of black America in pulling 


itself up from slavery to freedom. I came to see the revolution as 
one of the three great upheavals in American history. The first 
culminated in the War of Independence after the colonists had cut 
their umbilical cord to England. Years of frustration at the hands 
of unsympathetic royal governors had exhausted their patience. 
The second—the Civil War—was the climax of a century’s de- 
bate over slavery. The conflict began on a note of national sover- 
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eignty with Abraham Lincoln writing Horace Greeley in the fate- 
ful summer of 1862, “If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave, | would do it; and if I could do it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that.” Lincoln’s failure to 
view slavery as the cutting edge of the war almost cost the North a 
victory. And even after the Emancipation Proclamation was 
drafted and signed, it was not immediately clear to a troubled na- 
tion whether the moral issue had become paramount in time to 
ward off recognition of the Confederacy by England and France. 
Fortunately, the U.S. survived the crisis, and freedom and equality 
were secure. 

The final crisis in American history erupted in this century be- 
cause white racism would not die. Emancipation, bought with the 
blood of millions, fell before the vengeance of Southern irreconcil- 
ables. In state after state, as the cruel process went on, Jim Crow 
laws were enacted to deprive black citizens of their freedom. Once 
the Supreme Court of the United States approved the “separate 
but equal” concept in Plessy versus Ferguson, their fate was 
sealed for decades to come. Moreover, the North helped to hasten 
the downfall by agreeing to withdraw Federal occupation forces in 
1877 as a quid pro quo for making Republican Rutherford B. 
Hayes President. 

As every force, benign or cancerous, develops its counter force, 
the day eventually dawned when a number of enlightened Ameri- 
cans established the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (N.A.A.C.P.) and the National Urban League in 
order to undertake a holy war against Jim Crow. 

Although the white man helped with encouragement and 
money, it was the Negro who often had to offer his body as a sac- 
rifice to the unfolding revolution. It was he who bore the brunt of 
white intransigence, who suffered physical abuse and arrogance. 

As in other upheavals, it was not unexpected that the men who 
lit the fire should be immolated. Violence has a way of consuming 
those who stimulate it. Robespierre suffered the fate he had meted 
out to hundreds of others. But in the long historic sweep, such ret- 
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ribution is unimportant. What is important is the impact of the 
Negro revolution on the fate of the United States. 

This nation cannot be said to be finally secure until all traces of 
inequality are washed away. Lincoln put it more aptly at Gettys- 
burg when he called for a “new birth of freedom.” 

Up to now, each century of American history has produced a 
power that preserved the nation’s integrity as a society of free 
men. In the eighteenth century, George Washington’s ragged army 
assured its permanence; in the nineteenth, the Lincoln administra- 
tion overwhelmed Southern slavery; and in this century, the cata- 
lyst is black America, which is destroying the last vestige of ine- 
quality in the eye of grudging white approval. 

When this ends successfully, as I predict it will, the United 
States will be the world’s first black-and-white society where 
equality is granted to a minority of blacks residing together with a 
white majority. 

In the meantime, the revolution is a mixed bag, which shows 
evidence at times of disintegrating at the seams. There is the tattered 
argument of how best to achieve equality—by integration or separa- 
tion. Moderate blacks embrace the former, militants cling to the 
latter. 4 

Yet out of it all, certain broad outlines are becoming visible. The 
most important, it seems, is the change in white acceptance of blacks 
as a part of the human family. Two facts account for this: (1) the 
passage of civil rights legislation gave blacks new standing before the 
law, and (2) with this weapon, they began to occupy new ground 
previously denied them. The strong current generated by these forces 
has already brought a pragmatic acceptance of black by white in the 
economy and in the political world. 

One need only look around to see how far it has flowed. The evi- 
dence is astonishly clear in urban America where the black is firmly 
established and where nearly half the nation’s black population now 
resides. Go into the commercial offices, the banks, the department 
stores and a substantial part of the work force is black. The same 
applies to industry. Few of these positions are admittedly pivotal, 
but time will change this. The important fact is that the door has 
swung open. 
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The same trend is visible in politics. The black community, with 
an assist from the U.S. Supreme Court which laid down the dictum 
of “one-man, one-vote,” has responded awesomely. Within the past 
decade, a dozen black congressmen have replaced whites in the 
Congress. As a result of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the political 
climate below the Mason-Dixon line has flipped. Whereas the black 
registration in each state of the Old Confederacy was previously 
under 50 percent, it is now reversed and the number of black officials 
elected annually is steadily mounting. 

To be sure, there are counterweights holding back this advance. 
The untimely death of Whitney Moore Young, Jr., in the spring of 
1971 removed the widest bridge between blacks and the white 
establishment. 

There has been a universal skepticism among blacks of the Nixon 
administration despite pledges of good faith from the White House. 
There has been the Vietnam War with resulting black anguish over 
Washington’s refusal to embark on a domestic Marshall Plan. Worst 
of all is the white determination to incarcerate black families in the 
city while keeping the suburbs a white preserve. 

But much of this is temporary. Administrations change, wars end, 
people of good will tackle their social problems and even suburban- 
ites change their views. The long-run principle at work here is that 
people adjust to new situations, once thrust upon them. The white 
clerk adjusts to a black contemporary, the Southern white accepts 
the verdict of the ballot box, and even the surburbanite can learn 
that neighborliness doesn’t come with the color of the skin. 

This edition of Black Profiles, then, is the record of six black men 
and one woman who strove to close the racial gap between black and 
white in America. 


George R. Metcalf 
Auburn, N.Y. 
21 May 1971 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. 


During the long hot summer of 1963, at the height of the Negro 
Revolution, Newsweek magazine undertook a survey of black 
America to sort out the leaders in the uprising. Countless inter- 
views with rank-and-file Negroes, as well as one hundred carefully 
chosen prominent people from coast to coast, revealed the fact 
that among the fourteen names mentioned, the Reverend Martin 
Luther King, Jr., of Atlanta, stood first. 

The reasons for this choice are an enigma, for the Reverend 
King does not possess the characteristics of a folklore hero in the 
historic mold. He is not physically impressive: his 5-foot 7-inch 
frame is hardly stirring to a nation used to tall men. Only his 
heavily muscled neck supporting a massive head reveals his hidden 
strength. Soft-spoken, he is not given to talking about himself. 
As though to make himself unobtrusive, he wears black suits with 
black ties. He is a disciple of nonviolence in a country where the 
murder rate is roughly 10,000 a year and where since 1900 more 
than 750,000 persons have died from guns alone. 

What is it in this unprepossessing man that can unleash furi- 
ous passions inside the black community? “The people make 
Dr. King great,” says his closest associate, Negro minister Ralph 
D. Abernathy, “he articulates the longings, the hopes, the 
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aspirations of his people in a most earnest and profound man- 


» 


ner. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was born in Atlanta on January 15, 


1929. Traces of Irish and Indian blood flow in his veins—Irish 
from his father’s side, Indian from his mother’s. His maternal 
grandfather, the Reverend A. D. Williams, built the renowned 
Ebenezer Baptist Church and was a leader of the N.A.A.C.P. 
during the menacing twenties when the Ku Klux Klan rode hard 
on troublesome blacks. When an Atlanta newspaper belittled 
Negro voters, he would not rest until the offending publication 
had been boycotted out of existence. 

King’s paternal grandfather had no such lofty ideals. He was, as 
James Baldwin has described him, “‘a poor, violent, and illiterate 
farmer who tried to find refuge from reality in drinking.” He 
functioned as an example to his children of what not to do. Conse- 
quently, King’s father grew up a sober, thrifty man who moved 
to Atlanta in 1916 determined to make his mark in the world. 
After nearly a decade of eking out a meager living in various jobs, 
he finally turned to the ministry and entered Atlanta’s Morehouse 
College. Working days and attending night school, he graduated 
in June of 1930, some seventeen months after Martin Jr. was born. 

The Reverend Mr. Williams was still pastor of Ebenezer Baptist 
Church and when he offered his son-in-law an assistant pastorate, 
Martin King accepted. He and his wife went to live in a two-story 
yellow brick house that looked out on Atlanta’s business district. 
The days began and ended with prayer and, in between, Martin Jr. 
was required by a strong-willed father to learn the scriptural pas- 
sages that were spoken from memory at the dinner table. Hunger 
was unknown in the King family, for Martin Sr. had vowed that 
his three children would never undergo the privations of his own 
childhood. “I equipped myself to give them the comforts of life,” 
he told writer James Baldwin. “Not to waste, not to keep up with 
the Joneses, but just to be comfortable. We’ve never lived in a 
rented house—and never ridden too long in a car on which pay- 
ment was due.” 

Sequestered and protected, young King developed into a sensi- 
tive child. He always shied from any form of violence, denying the 
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adage, “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” The school bully 

walloped him; Martin did not fight back. His younger brother 
flailed away at him; Martin stood and took it. A white woman in | 
a store slapped him, crying, “You're the nigger who stepped on 
my foot.” Martin said nothing. He found violence so unnerving 
that twice before he was thirteen he attempted suicide. On one 
occasion, his brother accidentally knocked his grandmother un- 
conscious by sliding down a bannister. Martin took one look at 
her, concluded she was dead and went racing upstairs to jump out 
the second-floor window. Fortunately he landed unhurt, as he did 
a second time when the old lady died. 

All the protections prayerfully erected around Martin could not 
ultimately spare him from discovering the Negro’s plight in the 
deep South. His initial awakening came at the age of six. The 
parents of two white boys who had been his playmates forbade 
their sons to play with him. Martin asked his mother why and 
heard for the first time an explanation of the South’s dual society. 
“Remember,” she said, “you are just as good as anyone.” She told 
him he must never let a white man make him feel inferior. A couple 
of years later, his father gave him similar advice when a white shoe — 
salesman ordered them to the back of the store, which was re- 
served for blacks. Martin Sr. bristled. If he couldn’t sit in front 
where he was, he would leave, and the two promptly departed. 

Later still, young Martin underwent the indignity of having to 
sit in a railroad dining car behind curtains that separated him 
from the white diners. “I was very young,” he recalls. “I felt just 
as if a curtain had come down across my whole life.” 

Even worse was the experience of riding a bus with a school- 
teacher from Macon to Atlanta after the driver ordered them to 

‘give up their seats to white passengers. “When we didn’t move 
right away, the driver started cursing us out and calling us black 
sons of bitches. I decided not to move at all, but my teacher 
pointed out that we must obey the law. So we got up and stood 
in the aisle the whole 90 miles to Atlanta. It was a night I'll never 
forget. I don’t think I have ever been so deeply angry in my life.” 
These bitter experiences, galling as they were, failed to destroy his 

Christian charity. “He came through it all,” said a friend, “really 
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unscarred. He never went around fighting with himself, like we 
all did.” 

A talented student, Martin skipped several grades, went through 
high school in two years and was ready to enter Morehouse Col- 
lege at fifteen. Despite the appeals of Martin Sr., who wanted him to 
become a minister, he held back: “I had doubts that religion was in- 
tellectually respectable. I had revolted against the emotionalism of 
Negro religion, the shouting and stamping. I didn’t understand it and 
it embarrassed me.” Still, there could be no denying his growing 
involvement in the Negro struggle. Perhaps law would be the an- 
swer. “I could see the part I could play in breaking down the legal 
barriers to Negroes.” In the midst of his search for a profession, he 
found unexpected inspiration within the faculty of Morehouse. Dr. 
Benjamin Mays, the president, and Dr. George Kelsey, professor of 
philosophy and religion, were both ministers who gave King a new 
insight into religion. For the first time in his life, he recognized 
Negro behavior inside the church for what it was: a release from 
the tensions of racial discrimination. King came to see that the 
church had “provided a safety valve against insanity or outright 
rebellion.”” Along with this deepened understanding came the quest 
for a social philosophy and eventually the formation of his ideas 
on social protest. King concluded that only in the ministry could 
he pursue these expanding theories. 

At nineteen he graduated from Morehouse with an excellent 
scholastic record, committed to the ministry and anxious to enlarge 
his learning. He was offered scholarships by three seminaries, but 
since Martin Sr. believed that such opportunities should go to 
students who might otherwise drift away, he unearthed his own 
savings to send his son to Pennsylvania’s Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Never before had young Martin been exposed to interracial 
living. At Crozer, he was one of six Negroes among nearly 100 
students. He was determined to prove himself an equal of the 
white students. “I was well aware,” he later revealed, “of the 
typical white stereotype of the Negro—that he is always late, that 
he’s loud and always laughing, that he’s dirty and messy—and for 
a while I was terribly conscious of trying to avoid identification 
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with it. If I was a minute late to class, I was almost morbidly 
conscious of it and sure that everyone else noticed it. Rather than 
be thought of as always laughing, I’m afraid I was grimly serious 
for a time. I had a tendency to overdress, to keep my room spot- 
less, my shoes perfectly shined, and my clothes immaculately 
pressed. 

“And I remember once at an outing how worried I was when I 
found they were serving watermelon. I didn’t want to be seen eating 
it because of the association in many people’s minds between 
Negroes and watermelon. It was silly, I know, but it shows how 
white prejudices can affect a Negro.” 

King’s success at Crozer was extraordinary. He was first in his 
class, president of the student body (the first Negro to be so 
recognized), winner of the award as the seminary’s most outstand- 
ing student and recipient of a fellowship to study for a Ph.D. at 
Boston University. 

More important for his intellectual growth was his poring over 
theology. “Having been raised,” he said, “in a rather strict funda- 
mentalistic tradition, I was occasionally shocked as my intellectual 
journey carried me through new and sometimes complex doctrinal 
lands...it did the same for me as the reading of Hume did 
for Kant; it knocked me out of my dogmatic slumber.” He read 
the works of Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Locke, and Hegel (whose 
theories of strength through struggle, harmony out of pain, are 
still a part of King’s philosophy). One day he came upon the life 
and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, the Asian leader who freed 
400 million Indians from British rule. Gandhi had read Thoreau 
and was fascinated by this recluse who drew a prison term because 
of a “peaceful protest” against the Fugitive Slave Laws. Moreover, 
it was from Thoreau’s essay Civil Disobedience that Gandhi bor- 
rowed the term to describe his own program. As King read the 
story of Gandhi’s life, he became fascinated by his campaigns of 
nonviolent resistance. “The whole Gandhian concept of satyagraha 
(satya is truth which equals love, and graha is force; satyagraha 
thus means truth-force or love-force) was profoundly significant 
to me,” he wrote. “As I delved deeper into the philosophy of 
Gandhi, my skepticism concerning the power of love gradually 
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diminished, and I came to see for the first time that the Christian 
doctrine of love operating through the Gandhian method of non- 
violence was one of the most potent weapons available to oppressed 
people in their struggle for freedom.” 

At Boston, King earned a doctorate in systematic theology by 
writing “A Comparison of the Conceptions of God in the Thinking 
of Paul Tillich and Henry Nelson Wieman.” At this time he met 
and wooed Coretta Scott, a lively, handsome coed studying at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. Coretta had known the 
sorrows of Southern poverty and white prejudice. Her father was 
a sawmill operator in Marion, Alabama, “good with figures, deter- 
mined, and industrious.” He had managed after years of hauling 
lumber to get enough ahead to buy a sawmill of his own, and, two 
weeks later, his life savings went up in smoke, presumably as a 
result of the work of a white arsonist. Coretta grew up vowing to 
break the mores which bound the Southern Negro. After graduation 
from Lincoln High, she had gone on to Antioch College in Ohio 
and thence to Boston, having earned a scholarship to study voice 
at the conservatory. 

When Martin and Coretta met, they were a study in contrasts. 
Fresh from Crozer, he was still over-reacting against the stereotype 
Negro image, “an endeavor,” as James Baldwin points out, “which 
does not leave much room for spontaneity.” Coretta, on the other 
hand, was high-spirited, a bit of a coquette, a girl who evidently 
sent Martin’s head swimming. He had enough composure, however, 
to announce, after the first date, that she was the girl who made 
him forget all others. Coretta was reluctant. There simply were 
too many complications. She could not forget the sacrifices her 
family had made to give her a career in singing. Also, she was 
sought after and dubious about taking a minister’s hand. “I had 
known only a few that were well trained, and I had the idea that 
all ministers were overly pious and conservative. Martin was dif- 
ferent. Still, it was quite a decision, because my life as a minister’s 
wife would not be entirely my own. And it was obvious that my 
idea of becoming a concert artist would have to change.” The final 
decision took time, but throughout the period leading to their 
marriage, there seems to have been a feeling in Coretta’s mind 
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that forces beyond her control were propelling her to Martin’s side. 
The two were eventually married on the front lawn of her home in 
Marion on June 18, 1953. They returned to Boston to complete 
their studies. 

Upon graduation, King was offered three college posts and the 
pulpits of two Northern churches. Rejecting the higher salaries of 
these, he became the minister of Montgomery’s Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church. Said he: “I felt I could render the greatest service 
there. I knew it meant sacrifices, but I felt I had a duty to serve a 
Southern Negro church for a few years, at least.” 

Located within a stone’s throw of the state capitol, the Dexter 
Avenue church was a formidable reminder of Negro indenture 
within the community. For years its parishioners had accepted 
white domination as a way of life. King arrived armed with a 
dynamic theology, fresh upon the heels of a United States Supreme 
Court decision outlawing segregation in public schools. Instead of 
referring to crossing the River Jordan, King told his congregation 
about Toynbee, Shakespeare, Hegel, Benedict, Aristotle, Socrates, 
Galileo, and Myrdal. In a short time, the white population of 
Montgomery began to call him one of the “new Negroes,” educated ~ 
in the North, who had come South to stir up the “decent Nigras.” 
It was pure exaggeration, however, for at that time the Negroes 
were divided by a bitter factionalism that blocked any attempt to 
improve conditions. 

But in December, 1955, seamstress Rosa Parks refused to move 
from her seat on a city bus when ordered to make way for a white 
passenger. From that small event, the black revolt against white 
intransigence finally blossomed. “If you had asked me the day 
before,” said King, “whether any action could or would have been 
taken by the Negroes, I’d have said no. Then, all of a sudden, 
unity developed.” A one-day protest grew into an effective year- 
long-boycott of the bus line. 

To organize the boycott, the Negroes formed a Montgomery 
Improvement Association and named King president even though 
he had been in the city only fourteen months. There were several 
reasons for this decision. As a minister, he was not vulnerable to 
the economic pressures that could be applied to a business man; 
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nor was he yet a recognized adherent of any of the various factions 
that split the Negro community. King accepted the leadership with 
some reluctance, and only when he was convinced the people 
wanted him as their spokesman. “In accepting this responsibility,” 
he declared, “my mind, consciously or unconsciously, was driven 
back to the Sermon on the Mount and the Gandhian method of 
nonviolent resistance. This principle became the guiding light of 
our movement. Christ furnished the spirit and motivation while 
Gandhi furnished the method. ...I became more and more con- 
vinced of the power of nonviolence. Rather than simply intellec- 
tual assent; it was to become ‘“‘a commitment to a way of life.” 

In the course of the boycott, King inspired the embittered 
Negroes to practice the most stringent of Christ’s principles—“how 
to love, how not to judge, how not to hate”—by refusing to strike 
back “when white men spat in their faces, slapped them across the 
mouth, hurled dynamite at their homes and churches.” Adding to 
this the Gandhian etiology that passive resistance disarms a foe, 
King threw down a gauntlet before the whites: “We will match 
your capacity to inflict suffering with our capacity to endure suffer- 
ing. We will meet your physical force with soul force. We will not 
hate you, but we cannot in all good conscience obey-your unjust 
laws... . But we will soon wear you down by our capacity to suffer. 
And in winning our freedom we will so appeal to your heart and 
conscience that we will win you in the process.” 

Unimpressed, the 80,000 Montgomery whites failed to heed 
either Martin’s appeal or his oratory. They harassed him with 
scurrilous telephone calls, hoping to overwhelm his resistance. 
“One night, after many threatening and annoying phone calls, I 
went into the kitchen and tried to forget it all,’ King recalls. “I 
found myself praying out loud, and I laid my life bare. I remember 
saying, ‘I’m here, taking a stand, and I’ve come to the point where 
I can’t face it alone.’” It was a moment of excruciating doubt. A 
man of nonviolence, he struggled to overcome physical fear. Sud- 
denly, a voice whispered, “All is well, God is near, be strong.” 
From that moment, claims Martin King, “I have not known fear.” 

King’s advocacy of nonviolence frustrated the white racists who 
had previously settled all differences with force. The boycott had 
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been underway a bare ten weeks when violence broke out. One 
night in February, 1956, King had gone to a mass meeting; Coretta 
remained home entertaining a friend in the front living room. Sud- 
denly an object came sailing out of the darkness and landed with 
a thud on the front porch. More to avoid being disturbed than 
from fear, the two stood up and moved to a room at the rear of 
the house, just in time to escape the blast of dynamite which 
bathed the vacant room with a shower of glass. 

Within minutes police were on the spot investigating the crime. 
An angry crowd that was dangerously close to forgetting nonvio- 
lence engulfed them. Only a word or a gesture could unleash the 
passions that simmered there. The only man who could quiet the 
mob was King, who had by then returned home. Sensing this, a 
white man rushed into the parsonage and begged him to try to 
calm them. King walked out the front door and faced the crowd. 
“Please be peaceful,” he said. “We believe in law and order. We 
are not advocating violence. We want to love our enemies. I want 
you to love our enemies. Be good to them. Love them and let them 
know you love them. I did not start this boycott. I was asked by 
you to serve as your spokesman. I want it to be known the length ~ 
and breadth of the land that if I am stopped, this movement will 
not stop. If I am stopped, our work will not stop, for what we are 
doing is right. What we are doing is just, and God is with us.” 
Slowly, the mob broke up and quietly slipped into the darkness. 
“T’ll be honest,” said one of the policemen, “I was terrified. I owe 
my life to that nigger preacher, and so do all the other white people 
who were there.” 

In the days that followed, the philosophy of nonviolence came 
under severe trial. Now Montgomery Negroes would not permit 
King to travel alone; to forestall a second murder attempt, they 
erected floodlights around his house; King himself bought a gun 
but decided not to carry it. “I sat down with Coretta one night 
and we talked about it,” says King of the incident. “I pointed out 
that as a leader of a nonviolent movement, I’d look pretty bad 
carrying a gun, so I got rid of it.” To the Montgomery ruffians, he 
said simply, “Kill me, but know that if you do, you have 50,000 
more to kill.” 
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In November, the boycott was in its twelfth month, and nothing 
had happened to break the Negro resolve or the white determina- 
tion to win out, when word reached Montgomery that the United 
States Supreme Court had ruled against Jim Crow seating in public 
transportation. “God Almighty has spoken from Washington, 
D.C.!” exclaimed one of King’s followers. The next evening, Mar- 
tin King went before his jubilant people to proclaim victory, but 
cautioned them against unseemly crowing in their hour of triumph. 
Said King, “I would be terribly disappointed if any of you go back 
to the buses bragging, ‘We the Negroes, won a victory over the 
white people.’ ” It would take time for the full impact of the court 
decision to permeate the white psyche and months would pass 
before the shootings and bombings would finally end, but the first 
breakthrough had been accomplished. Whites and blacks were 
riding together on the buses; King had destroyed the system that, 
he said, “gave the segregator a false sense of superiority and the 
segregated a false sense of inferiority.” 

After the boycott ceased, King took the first in a series of 
periodic leaves. In the heat of battle, he was never able to enjoy 
solitude for long, and in order to plan, to improvise, to regain his 
strength, he had to get away. On this occasion, he wrote Stride 
toward Freedom, which analyzed his part in the Montgomery strife 
and predicted the next step in the Negro revolution. While not 
underestimating the power of the white citizens’ councils or the 
Ku Klux Klan in the South, King, with genuine optimism, looked 
forward to ultimate victory and the church’s role in achieving 
it. “In the final analysis,” he wrote, “the problem of race is not a 
political but a moral issue. .. . It has always been the responsibility 
of the church to broaden horizons, challenge the status quo, and 
break the mores when necessary. The task of conquering segrega- 
tion is an inescapable must confronting the church today.” 

First, King said, the church could dispel the myth of Negro 
inferiority that had been “completely refuted by anthropological 
evidence. ...It can show that, when given equal opportunities, 
Negroes can demonstrate equal achievement.” A second hobgoblin 
that the church could destroy involved the “prevailing and irra- 
tional” white fear of intermarriage. “Marriage is a condition which 
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requires the voluntary consent of two contracting parties, and 
either side can always say no. The church can reveal that the 
continued outcry concerning intermarriage is a distortion of the 
real issue. It can point out that the Negro’s primary aim is to be 
the white man’s brother, not his brother-in-law.” 

Another service he said the church could perform was to stimu- 
late social action. It could begin by taking a discerning look at its 
own congregation. “It is appalling,” wrote King, “that the most 
segregated hour of Christian-America is eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning, the same hour when many are-standing to sing, ‘In Christ 
there is no East nor West.’ Equally appalling is the fact that the 
most segregated school of the week is the Sunday school. How 
often the church has had a high blood count of creeds and an 
anemia of deeds!” He quoted The Kingdom beyond Caste by 
Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School: “The church is the 
most segregated major institution in American society. It has 
lagged behind the Supreme Court as the conscience of the nation 
on questions of race, and it has fallen far behind trade unions, 
factories, schools, department stores, athletic gatherings, and most 
other major areas of human association as far as’the achievement 
of integration in its own life is concerned.” 

While King criticized white society, he did not forget that 
progress inevitably involves both races on a two-way street. The 
Negroes had their responsibility as well as the whites. “We have 
to face it,” he told a Bennett College audience in Greensboro, 
N.C. “We kili too many of ourselves; our crime rate is too high. 
We don’t have to let the white man think we walk the streets think- 
ing of sex. We don’t have to have the highest illegitimate children 
rate in every city. We must maintain cleanliness; we can’t afford 
to fly to Paris for perfume, but a bar of soap costs only five cents. 
... Integration is not some lavish dish to be served up by the 
white man on a silver platter while the Negro serves the appetizer.” 

In late September, 1958, shortly after the publication of Stride 
toward Freedom, King went into a busy Harlem department store 
to autograph copies of his new book. Soon a crowd had gathered 
to watch the man who was already venerated as the leader of the 
black movement. Suddenly a Negro woman, Georgia-born Izola 
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Ware Curry, forty-two, stood before him, mumbling, “Are you 
Dr. King?” She said something incoherent about “the trouble” 
blacks had experienced because of King’s work in civil rights and 
then without warning, she plunged an eight-inch letter opener into 
the upper left side of the minister’s chest. The blade passed through 
the breastbone, coming to rest just short of the aorta. As King 
recalls what happened: “It occurred to me that something was 
wrong when she began cursing me. Then I felt something beating 
on my chest, but I felt no particular pain and didn’t know anything 
had happened until I looked down and saw the handle of the knife.” 
Panic swept the crowd, but some onlookers kept calm, seized the 
woman, later found to be a domestic who was insane, and pinioned 
her arms until the police arrived. “I’m glad I done it,” she kept 
shouting as they led her away. The only person to remain abso- 
lutely calm in the crisis was Martin King, who sat in his chair 
waiting for help, refusing to move even when the ambulance 
arrived. He was transported outside still in the chair. Rushed to 
Harlem hospital, the weapon still protruding from his chest, King 
underwent a two-hour operation. Had he reacted violently to the 
assailant’s attack, the knife would surely have severed the great 
artery leading from his heart. He owed his life to an absolute faith 
in nonviolence in the face of a savage attack. New York’s Governor 
Averell Harriman hurried to the wounded man’s bedside, and was 
told by King, “I will be all right. Don’t worry.” 

Back in Montgomery, Coretta King heard the details by tele- 
phone from a New York friend. There was some doubt whether 
King could survive. As she hung up she prayed. “Lord, if this is 
the way he has to go, help me to accept it.” Luckily, God had 
other plans for Martin and by the time Coretta reached the hos- 
pital, he was on the mend, anxious to join the fray once more. 

Barely a month after the Montgomery boycott, King issued a 
call to southern Negro leaders to meet with him to coordinate the 
activities of the many protest groups that were mushrooming 
throughout the South. The organizational meeting of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) that took place in At- 
Janta on January 10 and 11, 1957, was attended by sixty persons 
from ten Southern states. King was chosen president. From the 
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beginning, SCLC was designed to coordinate all civil rights organ- 
izations. In this way, the Montgomery Improvement Association 
would be in close touch with the Alabama Civic Affairs Association 
in Mobile. Frequent meetings and conferences were designed to 
teach the techniques of nonviolence in order to achieve a funda- 
mental goal—the Negroes’ right to vote. 

During the first three years of SCLC’s existence, King continued 
as pastor of Ebenezer Baptist Church in Montgomery. But frequent 
absences from home made the pressures more and more burden- 
some; on the occasions he returned to Montgomery, his telephone 
rang constantly with questions and complaints, all requiring im- 
mediate attention. Finally, in February, 1960, Dr. King left his 
Montgomery post to preside full-time over the SCLC headquarters 
in Atlanta. King had lately slipped from public view; press, radio, 
and television were not scrutinizing his every move as had once 
been the case in Montgomery. As Loudon Wainwright wrote in 
Life magazine, people were beginning to remark, “That King is 
a great cat, but what’s he done lately?” 

His star seemed to be setting when the remarkable campaign of 
student sit-ins began. In the same month he moved to-Atlanta, four 
youths from North Carolina Agricultural and Technical College 
walked into the F. W. Woolworth store in Greensboro and sat 
down at the “white” lunch counter. Almost immediately SCLC 
was involved. A group of tar heel students begged King for help 
in launching nonviolent lunch-counter demonstrations, and he re- 
sponded by flying to Durham to meet with one hundred young 
men and women from sixteen southern campuses. King’s advice 
was succinct: the student must never speak in bitter terms; if 
knocked from a lunch-counter stool, he must get up as soon as he 
could and sit down once more. These techniques, King assured 
the activists, had been followed in Nashville, “where students were 
knocked down, kicked, and had lighted cigarettes put down their 
backs. Nobody fought back or said anything,” King went on, “and 
I understand this had a great redemptive effect on the whites who 
were totally disarmed and ashamed.” 

Such words from the SCLC chief were a source of inspiration to 
the students. A young Atlantan remarked after hearing him, “He 
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renews my faith....He has simplicity and humility.” Another 
announced, “He is a remarkable omnibus personality with some- 
thing of importance for every Negro.” For himself, King viewed 
the student outbreak as a symptom of the “strong revolt against 
the whole system of segregation on the part of Negro people all 
over the South and all over the nation.” To aid those eager young 
people, SCLC organized institutes on nonviolent resistance and 
brought in leaders from all over the South to furnish training. 
Students would have to become strong enough to resist the taunts 
and barbs of white segregationists and to submit to physical vio- 
lence without striking back. “If we ever succumb to the temptation 
of using violence in our struggle,’ Martin King assured them, 
“unborn generations will be the recipients of the long and desolate 
night of bitterness.” An indirect gain of the sit-down protest was 
the growing realization among Negroes that nonviolence could be 
an economic weapon, as well as a moral tool. In the month follow- 
ing the lunch-counter assault, Woolworth’s sales dropped by 8.9 
percent. According to the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Negro buying power was eighteen billion dollars. In many Southern 
cities, their purchases amounted to one-half the total. Cognizant 
of this power, King called upon his followers to buy selectively 
as a means of achieving desegregation of public facilities. 

It was during this period of sit-in demonstrations that Dr. King 
was involved in an incident that some observers credit with chang- 
ing United States history. Shortly after arriving in Atlanta, he had 
been stopped by police for driving in Georgia with an Alabama 
license. The infraction was innocent enough; he had simply ne- 
glected to make the exchange. But an angry judge fined him $25 
and put him on a year’s probation. In late October, he was arrested 
in Atlanta, along with fifty supporters, for demonstrating in mid- 
town department stores that refused to serve them at their lunch 
counters. The charge was failure to obey the antitrespassing law 
passed earlier that year by the Georgia legislature. In King’s case, 
the judge of the County Civil and Criminal Court, testy Oscal 
Mitchell of DeKalb county, proceeded to throw the book at the 
defendant. He ordered King’s probation revoked and sentenced 
him to four months in state prison at Reidsville, an act calculated 
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to overwhelm the civil rights leader. But what followed was not 
what Mitchell had hoped to achieve. First, the mayor of Atlanta, 
sensitive William Hartsfield, denounced the red-neck justice of 
sending Dr. King to state prison for a minor traffic offense. Then, 
the Atlanta Constitution, a fair-minded Southern publication, 
turned on Mitchell, saying, “Any ends of justice that could be 
served by holding Dr. King in prison would be minor indeed com- 
pared to the wreckage of this community’s reputation for racial 
restraint.” And finally, John-Fitzgerald Kennedy, who was then 
deeply embroiled in the presidential campaign with Richard Nixon, 
called Mrs. King in Atlanta to voice his concern over what had 
happened; his brother Robert Kennedy telephoned Morris B. 
Abram, an Atlanta attorney and human rights battler, who inter- 
ceded with Judge Mitchell to explore the possibilities of liberating 
King. The next day, Mitchell gave up and released King on a 
$2,000 bond to permit appeal to a higher court. As it turned out, 
John Kennedy had entertained King at dinner several weeks earlier 
in his elegant Georgetown home and had listened to the SCLC 
leader’s impressions of the presidential race: “I don’t know what 
it is, Senator, but you’ve got to do something dramatic.” King’s 
arrest provided the incident. Overnight Kennedy became a hero 
to thousands of Negroes. In the final outcome, their votes made 
the difference in a number of Northern states. “There are those 
moments,” King reflected later, “when the politically expedient is 
the morally wise. It would have been easy for him to stand by.” 

In the months that followed the election, King despaired, won- 
dering whether Kennedy’s action had been a political ploy, under- 
taken in a final desperate moment when victory hinged on a hidden 
source of campaign strength. After showing concern for the 
Southern leader during his arrest and promising to end discrimina- 
tion in housing with “the stroke of a pen,” the President had acted 
feebly in the face of conservative pressure. 

At the time of Kennedy’s inauguration, King had written in one 
of his annual progress reports for The Nation magazine, “The 
intolerably slow pace of civil rights is due at least as much to the 
limits which the federal government has imposed on its own actions 
as it is to the actions of the segregationist opposition. ... We must 
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face the tragic fact that the federal government is the nation’s 
highest investor in segregation.” He added, “FHA continues to 
finance private developers who openly proclaim that none of their 
homes will be sold to Negroes... . A truly decisive President would 
work passionately and unrelentingly to change these shameful con- 
ditions.” 

By 1963, the question was, “Would he?” King’s answer was, 
No. There had been fumbling on the New Frontier. 

In failing to sign an Executive Order to end discrimination in 
housing, Kennedy had “undermined confidence” in his promise 
to black Americans. The failure, King said, was due to a lack of 
commitment by men who “waged an essentially cautious and de- 
fensive struggle for civil rights against an unyielding adversary. 
When the nation feels threatened by war, a military budget is 
freely spent to achieve security. (Yet) not even $1 billion a year 
is spent by government on behalf of 20 million Negroes seeking 
to defend themselves from the persistent attack on their rights.” 
“The President,” he cried, “has proposed a ten-year plan to put a 
man on the moon. We do not yet have a plan to put a Negro in 
the State Legislature of Alabama.” What King wanted was evi- 
dence of moral leadership that would communicate its “strength 
to waiting millions.” Recalling Victor Hugo’s famous statement 
that “nothing in the world is stronger than an idea whose time has 
come,” he said it was time the President sounded the trumpet to 
advance. 

Meanwhile, in December, 1961, King had embarked on a non- 
violent mission second only to the Montgomery effort. In Albany, 
Georgia, (population 59,000), he had joined a massive protest 
march to desegregate public facilities. The initial results were 
highly encouraging. More than 700 Negroes willingly endured 
jail sentences to make their point. “I shall never forget,” wrote 
King, “the experience of seeing women over seventy, teen-agers, 
and middle-aged adults crowding the cells—some with professional 
degrees in medicine, law, and education, some simple housekeepers 
and laborers and others from business. All were different in age 
and social status—but all were united in one objective.” 

For their roles in leading a march to protest the arrest of Negro 
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sit-in demonstrators, Dr. King and his number-one assistant, the 
Reverend Ralph D. Abernathy, were booked and ordered to pay 
fines of $178 each or spend forty-five days behind bars. “I decided 
on the basis of conscience,” the SCLC head declared, “not to pay 
the fine of $178, but to serve the jail sentence of forty-five days.” 
But no sooner had the doors swung shut than the two leaders were 
released. A man whom the police described as a “well-dressed 
Negro” had appeared and paid the fines. His name remained a 
mystery; when asked for his identity, Police Chief Laurie Pritchett, 
thirty-six, unemotional and proper, blandly replied that he didn’t 
know. Rumors in Albany were that white officials had cut the 
support from under the Albany movement and denied the demon- 
Strators their martyrs in the forms of King and Abernathy. Jubi- 
lantly, Mayor Asa D. Kelley cried, “Now they don’t have a 
martyr.” All King could do was to express his personal disappoint- 
ment. “I’m sorry I was bailed out. I didn’t understand at the time 
what was happening. We thought that the victory had been won. 
When we got out, we discovered it was all a hoax. We had lost a 
real opportunity to redo Albany, and we lost an initiative that 
we never regained.” = 

Clearly Albany was no Montgomery, where hits officialdom 
had aided the blacks’ passive resistance by perpetrating a series of 
inflammatory acts. King discovered to his dismay that the winds he 
relied upon to fill out the sails of his protest were being diverted 
by steady police pressure and he was losing momentum each day. 
“We attacked the political power structure instead of the economic 
structure,” he declared. “You don’t win against a political power 
structure where you don’t have the votes. But you can win against 
an economic power structure when you have the economic power 
to make the difference between a merchant’s profit and loss.” But 
in Albany the white population was impervious to both thrusts. 
Its political structure was weatherproof against Negro storms, and 
its economic power was secure. Time magazine quoted a business- 
man as having said, “We don’t need the Negroes, really. Albany’s 
doing right well by itself.” Payrolls from nearby military establish- 
ments added up to $23 million alone. Dejected, King admitted 
defeat: “We cannot expect miracles here in Albany.” 
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By the end of 1962, he had concluded the struggle was looking 
for new bastions more vulnerable to his tactics. He would concen- 
trate his attack in Birmingham, Alabama, a city so cruelly segre- 
gated that, handled tactically, it would surely explode. “We’ve got 
to have a crisis,” an aide exclaimed. “To take a moderate ap- 
proach, hoping to get white help, doesn’t work. They nail you to 
the cross, and it saps the enthusiasm of the followers. You’ve got 
to have a crisis.” 

This time, however, King exhibited greater caution, knowing 
what had happened in Albany. He studied the enemy’s strength in 
advance, and was particularly intrigued by the city’s tough public- 
safety commissioner, Theophilus Eugene “Bull” Connor. Sensing 
that Birmingham’s Bully Boy was the key to success, King decided 
to provoke him, and in the ensuing imbroglio, to bring millions of 
whites to his side. Like Abraham Lincoln, King knew that “senti- 
ment is everything.” But the time was not ripe to confront Connor, 
who was involved in a mayoralty campaign with former Lieutenant 
Governor Albert Boutwell; the surest way to insure Connor’s elec- 
tion would be to stage a premature demonstration. Hence, King 
and his aides conducted workshops in nonviolent techniques and 
recruited 200 Negroes who said they would gladly endure prison 
terms for the cause. After that, King took off on a six-week speak- 
ing tour in which he gave twenty-eight talks in sixteen cities across 
the nation. On April 3, the day after an election which sank Con- 
nor but did not drown his authority, King returned to Birmingham 
to take command of his nonviolent troops. He immediately an- 
nounced that he would lead the protests until “Pharaoh lets God’s 
people go.” He demanded the creation of a biracial commission to 
ease tensions, a larger share of Birmingham’s jobs for Negroes, and 
an end to segregation in downtown snack bars, public facilities, 
and stores. 

As the demonstrations began, Negro men, women, and children 
marched downtown each day to picket and pray against segrega- 
tion. Each day they were hauled away and clamped in jail by 
Birmingham’s “lame-duck” Public Safety Commissioner. One day 
Connor’s men picked up Al Hibbler, the blind Negro jazz singer, 
and were about to put him in jail when Connor intervened. “Folks 
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at the jail work for their food and you can’t work.” “I can sing,” 
Hibbler objected. “There’s no place at the jail for entertainers,” 
Connor quipped, turning on his heel. A week after the protests 
began, Circuit Court Judge W. A. Jenkins, on complaint of Connor 
and Police Chief Jamie Moore, enjoined the marchers from further 
demonstrations. King thereupon called a press conference to an- 
nounce that he and his lieutenants expected to lead a march the 
next day, which happened to be, of all days, Good Friday. “I am 
prepared to go to jail and stay as long as necessary,” he informed 
the newspapermen. 

Good as his word, and anxious to infuse the campaign with 
drama, he met 300 Negroes at Zion Hill Church and they pro- 
ceeded toward downtown Birmingham. “This may be my thirteenth 
arrest,” he announced, knowing he was about to violate a court 
order. But, he added, “We shall overcome.” As the marchers, 
whose number had increased to 1,000, turned onto Fifth Avenue, 
a police motorcycle unit intercepted the column. King and the 
Reverend Dr. Abernathy dropped to their knees to pray, but the 
police were not impressed. Along with fifty-two other demonstra- 
tors, King and Abernathy were led off to jail, where King and ten 
other ministers received five-day sentences and fines of $50 each. 
It was while Martin King languished in his cell, waiting to jump 
into the fray once more, that he read a public statement prepared 
by eight white clergymen, criticizing the demonstrations as “unwise 
and untimely,” and questioning the presence of “outsiders” who 
meddled in Birmingham’s affairs. Already under fire from Negroes 
because “things hadn’t moved fast enough” and weary of the white 
moderates who advocated token integration in preference to pain- 
ful controversy, King decided to answer his critics. Using pieces of 
toilet paper, margins of old newspapers, and any other writing 
material he found in the cell, he wrote and smuggled out through 
an aide a curious series of “takes” which became one of the most 
profoundly moving documents to emerge from the civil rights 
struggle. 

“My dear Fellow Clergymen,” he began. “I am in Birmingham 
because injustice is here. .. . 1 am cognizant of the interrelatedness 
of all communities and states. I cannot sit idly by in Atlanta and 
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not be concerned about what happens in Birmingham. Injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere.” As for the charge 
that the demonstrations were “unwise and untimely,” King re- 
viewed the reasons why American Negroes were so restive. “We 
have waited for more than 340 years for our constitutional and 
God-given rights. The nations of Asia and Africa are moving with 
jetlike speed toward the goal of political independence and we still 
creep at horse-and-buggy pace toward the gaining of a cup of 
coffee at a lunch counter. I guess it is easy for those who have 
never felt the stinging darts of segregation to say ‘wait.’ 

“But when you have seen vicious mobs lynch your mothers and 
fathers at will and drown your sisters and brothers at whim; when 
you have seen hate-filled policemen curse, kick, brutalize, and even 
kill your black brothers and sisters with impunity; when you see 
the vast majority of your twenty million brothers smothering in an 
airtight cage of poverty in the midst of an affluent society; when 
you suddenly find your tongue twisted and your speech stammering 
as you seek to explain to your six-year-old daughter why she can’t 
go to the public amusement park that has been advertised on tele- 
vision, and see tears welling up in her little eyes when she is told 
that Funtown [Atlanta amusement park] is closed to colored chil- 
dren, and see the depressing clouds of inferiority begin to form in 
her little mental sky, and see her begin to distort her little person- 
ality by unconsciously developing a bitterness toward white people; 
when you have to concoct an answer for a five-year-old son asking 
in agonizing pathos, ‘Daddy, why do white people treat colored 
people so mean?’; when you take a cross-country drive and find it 
necessary to sleep night after night in the uncomfortable corners 
of your automobile because no motel will accept you; when you are 
humiliated day in and day out by nagging signs reading “white” 
and “colored”; when your first name becomes ‘nigger,’ your middle 
name becomes ‘boy’ (however old you are), and your last name 
becomes ‘John,’ and when your wife and mother are never given 
the respected titles of ‘Mrs.’; when you are harried by day and 
haunted by night by the fact that you are a Negro, living constantly 
at tiptoe stance never quite knowing what to expect next, and 
plagued with inner fears and outer resentments; when you are for- 
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ever fighting a degenerating sense of ‘nobodyness’; then you will 
understand why we find it difficult to wait... .” 

King went on to lay bare his greatest tribulation: “I must make 
two honest confessions to you. ... First, I must confess that over 
the last few years I have been gravely disappointed with the white 
moderate. I have almost reached the regrettable conelusion that the 
Negro’s greatest stumbling block in the stride toward freedom is 
not the White Citizens’ Council-er or the Ku Klux Klanner, but the 
white moderate who is more devoted to “order” than to justice; 
who constantly says, ‘I agree with you in the goal you seek, but I 
can’t agree with your methods of direct action’; who paternal- 
istically feels that he can set the timetable for another man’s free- 
dom; who lives by the myth of time and who constantly advises the 
Negro to wait until a ‘more convenient season.’... We will have 
to repent in this generation not merely for the vitriolic words and 
actions of the bad people but for the appalling silence of the good 
people. We must come to see that human progress never rolls in 
on wheels of inevitability, It comes through the tireless efforts and 
persistent work of men willing to be coworkers with God, and 
without this hard work, time itself becomes an ally of the forces 
of social stagnation.” 

By the time Dr. King was released from jail, temperatures in 
Birmingham had risen to fever level. Each day the demonstrations 
were growing bolder. On May 2, more than 900 black youngsters 
streamed out of the Negro section in groups of ten to fifty, heading 
for City Hall. Eighty percent were arrested and taken into custody. 
According to Foster Hailey of The New York Times, it was like 
“a school picnic. The singing, clapping youngsters submitted to 
arrest without resistance and ran almost joyfully to the patrol 
wagons and school buses that were used to take them to the city 
jail or to juvenile court.” How long would it last, before taking an 
ugly turn for the worse? It was a dangerous course the Negroes 
were pursuing against a police foe whose brutality was known 
throughout the nation, but going to prison had become a badge of 
honor. Said King, “We are ready to negotiate, but we intend to 
negotiate from strength. If the white power structure of this city 
will meet some of our minimum demands, then we will consider 
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calling off the demonstrations, but we want promises, plus action.” 
As to the campaign itself, King was now receiving overwhelming 
support. “Students have been thronging our headquarters,” he 
informed the press, “I understand that there are 1,000 at the 
church, and we have had many requests from the parents of those 
students jailed yesterday, asking that they be allowed to parade 
and join their children in jail.” 

In less than three hours after the children were arrested, violence 
came. In Kelly Ingram Park, near the site where King and Aber- 
nathy had been arrested three weeks before, a group of young 
demonstrators were given an ultimatum by Police Captain G. V. 
Evans: Break up the protest “or you’re going to get wet.” When 
they failed to halt, he doused them with fire hoses at half pressure 
as a warning. When they simply sat down on the curb, he went 
into a rage and ordered that full pressure be turned on them. The 
demonstrators were sent sprawling. This so infuriated the Negro 
onlookers that, forgetting nonviolence, they began hurling bricks 
and bottles at the oppressors from atop a nearby office building. 
In the melee, two firemen and a Life photographer were hurt. It 
was then the police brought up their dogs to quell the unruly 
crowd. Three students were reportedly bitten and required hospital 
treatment. As the week closed, police had arrested more than 1,100 
blacks, half of them under the age of eighteen, many below teen- 
age, one only eight. 

After a Sunday lull, the demonstrations burst forth with re- 
newed vigor. Another thousand Negroes were arrested on Monday 
as wave after wave marched on City Hall, making it the largest 
total in any twenty-four-hour period since the antisegregation move- 
ment began five weeks before. Tempers flared throughout the black 
world at the sight of five patrolmen physically subduing a Negro 
woman who had refused to move. There was something about 
seeing the knee of a white police officer planted on the neck of a 
helpless black woman that aroused America’s conscience as nothing 
had previously done. “My objectivity went out the window when I 
saw the picture,” N.A.A.C.P.’s Executive Director Roy Wilkins 
cried. 


The next day—Tuesday, May 7—some 2,500 Negroes went on 
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a rampage, hurling rocks, bottles, and brickbats at the police in 
two protest marches through the business district. Instead of arrest- 
ing the demonstrators, Safety Commissioner Connor this time 
ordered the hoses turned on them, hoping to cow the rioters into 
submission. At one point, the Reverend Fred L. Shuttlesworth, head 
of the Alabama Christian Movement for Human Rights, was struck 
by a stream of water as he led a group of 300 Negroes into Kelly 
Ingram Park. The pressure of the water lifted him off his feet and 
hurled him against the side of the church, where he lay with chest 
injuries. _ 

Arriving too late to watch Shuttlesworth disappear in an ambu- 
lance, Connor snarled to onlookers, “I waited a week to see 
Shuttlesworth get hit with a hose. I’m sorry I missed it. I wish 
they’d carried him away in a hearse.” For two days following the 
outburst Negroes declared a moratorium. Dr. King waited to see 
whether the city fathers would strike a bargain to correct the 
long-standing grievances. If not, he warned that more mass pro- 
tests would begin the following morning. There was a momentary 
flurry of hope among the marchers at word of behind-the-scene 
negotiations, spurred by Burke Marshall, the Justice Department’s 
civil rights chief, whom Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy had 
sent to Birmingham to end the strife. In a city so bitterly segregated 
the task was incredibly hard. Even while discussions were in 
progress, one white negotiator received so many abusive telephone 
calls after news of a tentative settlement leaked out that he had to 
change his listing. A former Mayor angrily complained, “We got 
that agitating, Communistically tinged King on the run. It breaks 
my heart to see some Quisling whites negotiating with him when 
we’ve got him whipped.” By now white Birmingham, in addition 
to the demonstrations, was beginning to feel the pinch of King’s 
“selective shopping” campaign. Persons who knew the situation 
were saying that retail sales had dropped 30 percent or more. A 
spot check of Pizitz Department store, largest in the city, revealed 
one Negro among the customers instead of the normal 50 percent. 
Finally, on Friday, the dam broke. King announced proudly that 
an agreement had been reached: lunch counters and other public 
facilities in downtown Birmingham would be desegregated within 
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ninety days; a biracial committee would be appointed; and the 
white leaders would urge officialdom not to press charges against 
the 2,400 persons who had been taken into custody during the 
marches. The worst seemed to be over; King returned to Atlanta 
to preach the Sunday morning service at Ebenezer Baptist church. 

But the segregationists had no thought of leaving the field. At 
best it was an uneasy truce. Sunday night they set off a dynamite 
blast that demolished the $26,000 dwelling of the Rev. A. D. King, 
Martin’s younger brother, who lived in a Birmingham suburb and 
had taken part in the demonstrations. Fortunately, King and his 
wife and five children were not injured. A second bomb rocked 
the A. G. Gaston Motel, only steps from the much disputed Kelly 
Ingram Park, that had served as King’s command post. It was two 
minutes before midnight and late revelers were still in the taverns 
and night spots. At the sudden tremor, they streamed into the 
streets, just in time to encounter the police who had come on the 
run. In seconds, the air was filled with missiles of all kinds— 
bricks, rocks, and bottles—and the crowd was screaming “Kill ’em! 
Kill ’em!” At the height of the outcry, the Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker, 
a chief King aide, emerged from the damaged headquarters. Using 
a portable electric public-address speaker, he walked among the 
rioters, saying, “Please do not throw any bricks any more. Ladies 
and gentlemen, will you cooperate by going to your homes.” A 
brick heaved by an unknown assailant was the mob’s answer. It 
caught him in the ankle, but he limped bravely on. “They started 
it! They started it!” the crowd yelled. From then on, enraged 
Negroes set fire to stores, broke windows, and created as much 
havoc as possible. Firemen had to battle flames that streaked a 
hundred feet in the air and it was five o’clock Monday morning 
before the rampage finally ended. The police were assisted by 
Alabama state troopers and sheriff deputies from surrounding 
counties. 

In Washington, in response to the new violence, President Ken- 
nedy announced the Federal government would not stand by while 
the white-black agreement was sabotaged “by a few extremists on 
either side.” He stated he had taken “preliminary steps” to federal- 
ize the Alabama National Guard in case of new outbreaks. Little 
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by little, tempers subsided. It became clear the “backbone of segre- 
gation” was broken and that the agreement between white and 
black groups to soften the racial crisis “would endure.” Within 
weeks, the President was telling King “the civil rights movement 
owed Bull Connor as much as it owed Abraham Lincoln” for 
creating the Birmingham crisis. As the two walked through the 
White House rose garden discussing the turn of events, John 
Kennedy announced what King had longed to hear: that Birming- 
ham had caused him to revise his legislative agenda; civil rights, 
which had been on the bottom of the list,-or not there at all, would 
be moved to the top. What King did not know, indeed could not 
know, was that the President began calling to the White House a 
host of national leaders from the ranks of business, labor, the 
church, and various professions asking each for aid in the crisis. 
Birmingham and King’s prodding had produced unbelievable re- 
sults. Hotels, restaurants, and theaters below the Mason-Dixon 
line began taking down their Jim Crow signs. Negro employment 
rose as employers began a search for the “instant Negro” who 
could be cranked into their labor forces. Across the land, in 800 
cities and towns, civil rights protests were undertaken to dramatize 
the Negro’s plight, while in Washington President Kennedy wrote 
the civil rights bill which he sent to Congress with recommended 
passage. 

The days rolled by, but before the summer’s great storm of 
protest reached its final crescendo, A. Philip Randolph, founder 
and president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, urged 
the major Negro organizations to mount a march on Washington 
that would galvanize the nation and arouse Congress to immediate 
enactment of the Kennedy civil rights bill. 

Randolph was well qualified for the role. Born seventy-four 
years before in Crescent City, Florida, the son of a circuit-riding 
African Methodist Episcopal Church minister, he had been a life- 
long champion of the Negro cause. As a boy of nine, he had 
watched while a group of blacks prevented a lynching by standing 
guard all night in front of the county jail. Out of this experience 
he had learned the meaning of strength through mass action. “T’ll 
never forget,” he said. “It had a tremendous effect on me.” In 
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1941, he used psychology on President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
goad him into action. Roosevelt tried desperately to counter the 
threatened march on the capital. Finally, when he saw his words 
were of no avail, he issued the order creating the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. Only then did Randolph cancel the march. 
In 1948, the Negro leader returned to the White House, this time to 
tell Harry Truman that black Americans would not be drafted into 
a Jim Crow army. Shortly thereafter, the White House issued an 
executive order integrating the armed services. A decade later, he 
met with President Eisenhower to urge greater speed on civil rights 
and swifter enforcement of the Brown decision desegregating the 
public schools. “The President was very pleasant, full of good will,” 
said Randolph, “but without apparent familiarity with the problems 
of the Negro people or readiness to do anything about them.” 

To move Kennedy, he decided to employ the mass march that 
had worked so effectively on Roosevelt. Day and night he and his 
chief aide, Bayard Rustin, sent out calls urging Negroes and white 
sympathizers to march on Washington on Wednesday, August 28. 
So well was the march organized, that on the appointed day more 
than 200,000 descended on the capital, marching from the Wash- 
ington Monument to the Lincoln Memorial where a dozen speakers 
addressed the vast crowd. When it came Dr. King’s turn to speak, 
Randolph introduced him as “the moral leader of the nation.” King 
spoke of the nation’s default on its promissory note to Negroes, 
contained in the “magnificent words of the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence,” and how the marchers had come 
“to cash this check.” But he cautioned them against “wrongful 
deeds” in obtaining their “rightful place.” Then, in the moving 
words of a latter day prophet, he spoke of a dream. ... “I have a 
dream that one day this nation will rise up and live out the true 
meaning of its creed: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal.’ I have a dream that one day on the red 
hills of Georgia the sons of former slaves and the sons of former 
slaveowners will be able to sit down together at the table of brother- 
hood. I have a dream that my four little children will one day live 
in a nation where they will not be judged by the color of their 
skin but by the content of their character.” Gathering emotion as 
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he went, he brought his speech to a stirring conclusion. “When we 
let freedom ring,” he cried, “when we let it ring from every village 
and every hamlet, from every state and every city, we will be able 
to speed up that day when all of God’s children, black men and 
white men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, will be 
able to join hands and sing, in the words of the old Negro spiritual, 


Free at last 
Free at last 
Thank God Almighty, 
We are free at last.” 


After the program ended and the chanting subsided, cars 
whisked the speakers away to the White House for an audience 
with President Kennedy. The Chief Executive, who had watched 
parts of the demonstration on television, was high in his praise of 
the performance, but down-to-earth in his advice. He told them it 
would require “very strong bipartisan support” to pass a civil 
rights law. While King willingly admitted the need for a united 
drive, he was ebullient about the United States being equal to the 
task. A month afterward, with the bill still not enacted, he wrote 
more soberly, “A nation which could put more than eleven mil- 
lion men in arms in a few short years, which poured torrents of 
sophisticated munitions from hundreds of thousands of coordinated 
facilities and deployed them in war has the capacity to master a 
problem of much less complexity. It needs only the same will it 
possessed when it felt its existence threatened.” Tragically, the 
assassin’s bullet that ended John Kennedy’s life on November 22, 
1963, took from the scene a man who, in King’s words, was “un- 
dergoing a transformation from a hesitant leader with unsure goals 
to a strong figure with deeply appealing objectives.” It was left 
to his successor, Lyndon Johnson, to pick up the unfinished work, 
to ram a meaningful civil rights bill through the Congress. King 
had no illusions about what to expect from the law. He told a 
reporter from U.S. News and World Report in February, 1964, 
of his doubt “that the ultimate in human relations can be solved 
through legislation. You can’t make a man, through legal strictures 
and judicial decrees or executive orders, love somebody else. But 
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we aren’t trying to legislate love. We are trying to legislate issues 
that regulate behavior. Even though morality cannot be legislated, 
behavior can be regulated. While the law cannot change the heart, 
it can certainly restrain the heartless. It may be true that you can’t 
legislate integration, but you can certainly legislate desegregation. 
And I think that desegregation is a necessary step to bring about 
an integrated society.” 

A few days before this dialogue with the press, it was rumored 
that eight members of the Swedish parliament had nominated 
Martin Luther King, Jr., as a candidate to receive the 1964 Nobel 
Peace Prize. “His unarmed struggle,” the story went, “is a model 
case, a pattern to inspire colored people all over the world.” This 
judgment, moreover, seemed in accordance with the wishes of 
founder Nobel who had specified that the prize should go annually 
to “the person who shall have most or best promoted the frater- 
nity of nations. ...”” And who had done more than King, a world 
figure, striving to right the globe’s ills through nonviolence? At his 
death in 1896, Nobel had bequeathed nine million dollars, direct- 
ing that the interest be used for cash awards. The 1964 peace prize 
carried a guaranteed settlement of $54,000. The final decision on 
the winner was left to a committee of five elected by the Nor- 
wegian parliament. During the summer, two papers published in 
Oslo urged King’s selection. “It would be difficult in today’s situ- 
ation to find a more deserving candidate,” said one; “A handshake 
to all liberal forces of the American democracy,” editorialized the 
other. 

Not until the latter part of October was the decision reached. 
It came at a time when Dr. King was suffering from near exhaus- 
tion after weeks of travel and participation in numerous demon- 
strations. He had entered Atlanta’s Roman Catholic St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary to undergo treatment for a virus infection. The morning 
after he was admitted, Coretta King heard the dramatic news over 
the radio and jubilantly called her husband to announce the sur- 
prise. “I thought I was still dreaming,” said thirty-five-year-old 
King, the youngest man and the twelfth American to win the peace 
prize. Reaction to the selection was mixed depending upon the 
geography. According to the New York Herald Tribune, it “sym- 
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bolized...the fine balance between impatience and restraint 
needed to bring about a social revolution without a bloody up- 
heaval.” Said the Post Herald of Birmingham, Alabama, “The 
people in the South know that violence and conflict follow in his 
trail.” With his utter contempt for Dr. King, arch enemy “Bull” 
Connor was vitriolic: “They’re scraping the bottom of the barrel.” 
For Dr. King, the prize was not a personal honor, “but a tribute to 
the discipline, wise restraint and majestic courage of the millions 
of gallant Negro and white persons of good will who have followed 
a nonviolent course in seeking to-establish a reign of justice and a 
tule of love within the United States.” To add deeds to words, he 
promised to hand over every penny of the award to the civil rights 
organization. 

King’s trip to Oslo in December, 1964, was the occasion of an 
unprecedented outpouring of Europeans’ goodwill for an American 
whose ideas they cherished. London’s spontaneous greeting was 
full of enthusiasm. Parishioners flocked to St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
hear a non-Anglican preacher deliver their Evensong sermon for 
the first time. “A spellbinding performance,” commented a London 
Times reporter after listening to King’s impassioned talk. After- 
ward King delivered a caveat in the. Cathedral Chapter House 
about the “signs of a rapidly growing problem in race relations 
[in Great Britain]. You are permitting festering sores of bitterness 
and deprivation to pollute your national health,” he said. 

The next day, hundreds of shouting Norwegians waited under 
wet, murky skies at the Gardermoen airport in Oslo to welcome 
the King party. Their enthusiasm set the mood for the ceremony 
at Oslo University on December 10. For forty-five minutes pre- 
ceding the presentation, Dr. King sat stiffly, immaculately attired 
in a black cutaway with a gray and white cravat, listening to the 
Norwegian Broadcasting Orchestra play selections from George 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” and from Mozart’s works. He had 
never known such an evening, surrounded as he was by Norwegian 
royalty and a personal entourage of thirty-three relatives, friends, 
and aides—the largest in Nobel Prize history—who had made the 
trip only by scraping together savings accounts, pension funds and 
‘travel now, pay later’ arrangements. To make him more uncom- 
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fortable, speaker after speaker rose to shower King with praise. 
His hands grew moist, he swallowed uneasily, brushed away a tear 
or two, glanced at Coretta who sat nearby and waited while the 
clock ticked off his triumph. 

Finally the music stopped and the speaking ceased. A blare from 
the trumpets alerted King Olav V, Crown Prince Harald, top gov- 
ernment officials, the diplomatic corps and the hundreds of visitors 
who were jammed into Festival Hall. They rose and applauded 
wildly as Dr. King stepped forward to receive the prize. Then, in 
a carefully worded statement, the Nobel laureate informed the 
audience that he was accepting the award as the trustee of “a civil- 
rights movement which is moving with determination and a majes- 
tic scorn for risk and danger to establish a reign of freedom and 
a rule of justice....I conclude that this award...is profound 
recognition that nonviolence is the answer to the crucial political 
and moral question of our time—the need for man to overcome 
oppression and violence without resorting to oppression and vio- 
lence.... The tortuous road which has led from Montgomery, 
Alabama, to Oslo bears witness to this truth.” As Martin and 
Coretta drove away after the ceremony, they gazed through the 
windows of their black limousine to see hundreds of torch-carrying 
Norwegian students shout, “Freedom Now!” and “We Shall Over- 
come!” They had gathered around a giant Christmas tree in the 
university square, unable to move inside because Festival Hall 
was completely filled. 

Back in New York, King was given the reception of a returning 
hero. East River fireboats shot streams of water into the air at his 
approach and a motorcade took him to City Hall where Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner awarded him the city’s Medallion of Honor. 
That evening in Harlem, 10,000 people jammed the Armory for 
“Martin Luther King Night” and cheered as he promised to rejoin 
the civil rights campaign the following day by picketing at the 
Scripto plant in Atlanta. By far the greatest tribute, in view of 
Southern hostility, occurred a month later when 1,500 Atlantans, 
more than half of them white, packed the Dinkler Plaza hotel 
banquet hall to honor their famous son. Controversy within the 
city’s white power structure had all but unhinged the celebration, 
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but a last-minute campaign by Atlanta’s mayor and the editorial 
staff of the liberal Constitution prevented an incident which would 
have tarnished the city’s reputation. Blacks and whites, industrial- 
ists and laborers, society matrons and servants sat together and 
concluded the evening by singing the civil rights hymn, “We Shall 
Overcome.” The South had never witnessed such a scene. Looking 
on with moistened eyes, King observed sadly, “This is a very sig- 
nificant evening for me and for the South. I am tempted to stay 
here in a more serene life, but-I must return to the valley... .” 

The “valley” was Selma, Alabama, a town of 29,500, situated 
in the Dallas County black belt, so thoroughly segregated that only 
335 of the county’s 32,700 Negroes had ever voted. King selected 
this outpost of racial apartheid to breathe life into his southern 
campaign for voter registration, and knowing King’s strategic need 
for a dramatic confrontation, few would contest his choice. Selma 
was a competitor of the first Alabama community to establish a 
white Citizens’ Council after the Brown Case of 1954 desegregat- 
ing the public schools. Even more, according to Newsweek, it 
boasted in Sheriff James Clark as good a white foil “as any since 
Theophilus Eugene Connor played Bull to King’s matador in the 
Battle of Birmingham” two years before. Once, after punching a 
black clergyman in the mouth, Clark had boasted with great satis- 
faction, “If I hit him, I don’t know it. One of the first things I ever 
learned was not to hit a nigger with your fist because his head is 
too hard. Of course, the camera might make me out to be a liar. 
I do have a sore finger.” In such an environment only 145 Negroes 
had registered in the previous year. “At this rate,” claimed King, 
“it would take 103 years to register the 15,000 eligible Negro 
voters of Dallas County—not counting those who may move into 
the county.” Finally, there was the literacy test, a twenty-page 
examination on the Constitution, so difficult that, as Time observed, 
“Chief Justice Earl Warren might well have trouble passing with- 
out a favorable nod from the registrar.” 

King’s first move in Selma was to walk into the Hotel Albert, a 
century old hostelry, built with bondmen’s toil to resemble the 
Doge’s Palace in Venice. Marching ahead of eleven aides over the 
deep red carpet, he asked the desk clerk for a room. Nothing like 
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this had ever happened in Selma. The sight of a Negro trying to 
register in a white man’s hotel was too much for Southern-bred 
James Robinson, twenty-six, a member of the highly segregated 
National States Rights Party, who stood nearby. He edged his way 
toward King and suddenly started punching him, to cries of “Get 
him, get him, get him!” from a white woman who had climbed 
upon a chair to witness the mayhem. Two blows found King’s head, 
one on the right temple and the other on the cheek. Aghast, John 
Lewis, chairman of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, pounced on Robinson and enveloped him in a huge bear hug. 
The struggling Robinson this time caught King in the groin, but he 
was quickly subdued by the town’s public safety director Wilson 
Baker and jailed. The next day Robinson was fined $100 and sen- 
tenced to sixty days in jail for assault. King had meanwhile become 
the first Negro ever to remain overnight in the Hotel Albert. 

After this, King embarked on his registration campaign. The 
first day, more than four hundred Negroes marched to the County 
Courthouse where the irascible Sheriff Clark met them, wearing a 
campaign jacket and gold-braided cap. Every inch the martinet, he 
was furious that the blacks should clutter up the side door entrance 
which was the door traditionally used by registrants. He roped 
off a place in an alleyway next to the courthouse for their use. The 
day passed without one Negro going in to register. The next morn- 
ing, their patience exhausted, the Negroes demanded to go in the 
front door. “We have gone in the back doors from the alleys for 
too many years,” the Reverend Ralph Abernathy of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference cried defiantly. But again Clark 
was immovable. When they refused to move into the alleyway, he 
arrested sixty-six Negroes, one of whom was Mrs. Amelia Boyn- 
ton, the registration-drive chairman. He wrestled her a half block 
down the street into the sheriff's paddy wagon. With Mrs. Annie 
Lee Cooper, a massive woman weighing 226 pounds, Clark had 
more difficulty. For speaking impudently to him he grasped her 
arm-and twisted it. The next moment she was, by Clark’s admis- 
sion, knocking “hell” out of him, and it required the help of three 
deputies to save the sheriff. 

Despite such incidents, King was beginning to worry over the 
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results. He abhorred the thought of another Albany. He needed an 
emotional explosion to turn the tide. During the first two weeks 
of the registration drive he had adhered precisely to Selma’s 1963 
ordinance which barred parades or demonstrations without a per- 
mit from the council. Beginning the third week, he decided to 
renounce legalities. He would lead 237 Negroes in a mass protest 
to the courthouse. Along the way public safety director Wilson 
admonished him not to break the peace. “You know the law,” 
Wilson told King. “You’ve been abiding by it for two weeks. 
You've had plenty of time to apply for a parade permit, and you 
haven’t done it.” King walked on and the entire group was arrested, 
just as the civil rights leader had hoped. Next day, some 474 Negro 
children walked out of school to spotlight King’s jailing and were 
promptly arraigned. This was followed by the incarceration of 36 
Negro adults who picketed the state Circuit Court and were 
promptly removed for contempt of court. The day after, an addi- 
tional 111 adults were jailed on the same charge and nearly 400 
students went to the local stockade for disturbing the peace. 

Twenty-four hours later, 355 Negro students linked arms in 
front of the courthouse and sang songs designed*to infuriate 
Sheriff Clark. Swaying rhythmically back and forth, they chanted, 
“T love Jim Clark in my heart,” and “Ain’t gonna let Jim Clark 
turn me ’round.” Clark ran them all into jail, but instead of fur- 
nishing buses, he made them walk to the Selma armory behind two 
motorcycles. At week’s end, King sent out a national appeal for 
funds, headlined “‘Letter from a Selma, Alabama, Jail’? which pro- 
claimed that “there are more Negroes in jail with me than there 
are on the voting rolls.” One of King’s aides said with a smile, 
“Jim Clark is another Bull Connor. We should put him on the 
staff.” 

Slowly, the Selma mood was becoming what King liked to call 
“creative tension’—the point at which racists resist the protests 
by directing violence against the demonstrators. Business was down 
50 percent and the only white response to black action was a 
tightening of police activity. Only a spark was needed to ignite the 
violence. In nearby Marion a young woodcutter named Jimmie Lee 
Jackson was shot in an unexpected scuffle with state troopers; 
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before he died eight days later, he named one of the men as his 
killer. Now the Selma Negroes had their martyr. King called for 
a march from Selma to the state capital at Montgomery, a distance 
of fifty miles, to protest the shooting. “I can’t promise you that it 
won’t get you beaten,” he trumpeted to his followers, “I can’t 
promise you that it won’t get your house bombed. I can’t promise 
you won’t get scarred up a bit. But we must stand up for what is 
right.” 

They scheduled the march for Sunday, March 7; but the day 
before, Governor George C. Wallace had given explicit orders to 
the head of the state police, Colonel Al Lingo, to stop the pilgrim- 
age. King knew what this meant: anyone in the line of march would 
land in jail. He had already been away from his Atlanta pulpit for 
two straight Sundays and longed to be with his parishioners. An 
agreement was reached to delay the march until Monday morning 
when he and Reverend Abernathy would have returned. 

But in their absence, King’s aides argued the wisdom of delay, 
finally deciding to organize the march as planned. That Sunday 
afternoon about 650 Negroes and a few white supporters left their 
rallying point at Brown’s Chapel AME Church, many carrying bed- 
rolls and heavy knapsacks. They walked in a column of twos, headed 
by John Lewis of SNCC and Hosea Williams, director of voter 
registration in King’s SCLC, through the business district and over 
the Edmund Pettus Bridge spanning the Alabama River. Four 
hundred yards ahead, athwart U.S. Highway 80, stood sixty of 
Lingo’s blue-clad, blue helmeted troopers, armed with nightsticks, 
riot shotguns, and tear-gas grenades. Flanking them were Clark’s 
possemen, some mounted, some on foot, itching to join battle. The 
Negroes walked on, unaware of the trap. At 100 yards, the troopers 
slipped on their gas masks. At 25, the procession finally halted. 
“Turn around and go back to your church! You will not be allowed 
to march any further! You’ve got two minutes to disperse!’ shouted 
State Police Major John Cloud through a bullhorn. “May we have 
a word with the major?” called Williams. “There is no word to be 
had,” answered Cloud. For a few seconds the adversaries stonily 
faced each other, the troopers anticipating violence, the Negroes 
kneeling in prayer to steel their courage. Then the major shouted, 
“Troopers, forward!” 
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The armed police moved forward cutting a swath through the 
black ranks. Lewis received a staggering blow from a billy club 
and went down with a minor skull fracture. Pushing, beating, jab- 
bing, Lingo’s men sent the Negroes reeling backward. Williams 
heard Sheriff Clark scream to his deputies: “Go get them niggers 
.-- go get them goddam niggers!” He saw a half dozen possemen 
flailing away at the retreating blacks with bull whips. When the 
marchers had been driven back 75 yards, the troopers tossed tear- 
gas canisters among their scattering ranks to complete the rout. 
Through the layers of acrid smoke which spread over the highway 
Negroes were visible in varying degrees of pain and anguish. Some, 
like Mrs. Boynton, the registration leader, lay in the midst of the 
gas cloud, clubbed into semiconsciousness. A trooper had passed 
and dropped a live canister near the defenseless woman. Others 
were fleeing, trying to escape the carnage. “Please, no! God, we’re 
being killed!” cried a terrified Negro, while across the road a group 
of whites in front of the Chick-N-Treat Café cheered and hooted. 
The remnants of the broken ranks ran for the bridge to escape the 
fury of Clark’s mounted possemen who were attacking stragglers. 
Back in Selma, protected by the town limits, they momentarily 
appeared safe from the sheriff’s bullies. Public Safety Director 
Baker, an inveterate Clark foe, faced the sheriff and told him to 
keep his men back. “I’ve already waited a month too damn long 
about moving in,” snarled Clark. Baker turned tail, knowing he 
was no match for the sheriff, and the battle raged on. “Thirty 
minutes after the marchers’ encounter with the troopers,” reported 
Monday’s Selma Times-Journal, “‘a Negro could not be seen walk- 
ing the streets.” Meanwhile, ambulances were shuttling the 
wounded to the hospitals. Seventeen had suffered fractures or other 
acute injuries; another seventy were admitted for cuts, wounds or 
tear-gas aftereffects. 

In Atlanta, King was horrified by news of the tragedy. “I shall 
never forget my agony of conscience for not being there when I 
heard of the dastardly acts perpetrated against nonviolent demon- 
strators that Sunday. As a result, I felt that I had to lead a march 
on the following Tuesday and decided to spend Monday mobilizing 
for it.”” He invited the nation’s clergy to join him. 

Reaction was incredible. Never before had white clergymen 
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responded so wholeheartedly to a civil rights appeal. Protestant 
bishops, Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis rushed to Selma as though 
attracted by a huge magnet. It was, said one, “the largest gathering 
of ministers since the Council of Trent.” Overnight, more than four 
hundred clergymen arrived in Selma to find a city in arms. Colonel 
Lingo had ordered in 500 state troopers, two-thirds of the total 
force. The President had signed orders that would federalize the 
National Guard if racial violence sprang up again. Mr. Johnson, 
having “deplored the brutality,” had personally dispatched LeRoy 
Collins, onetime Democratic Governor of Florida, now chairman 
of the Federal Body of Mediators established by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, to the scene to intervene in the crisis. But feelings 
were too high for either side to accept the olive branch. 

On Monday evening, King sur:moned the whole group of civil 
rights leaders to meet with him in secret. For over three hours they 
discussed the pros and cons of marching. Some were for it, some 
against, but King “determined to seek the middle course. We would 
march until we faced the troopers.” Just before dawn United States 
Attorney General Katzenbach put through a desperate call, asking 
King to forego the protest, but King refused. “Not to try to march 
again would have been unthinkable.” 

Even a court order signed by Judge Frank M. Johnson of the 
Federal District Court enjoining King and his followers from 
marching to Montgomery failed to dissuade them. Again King 
weighed the pros and cons: he knew Lingo’s troopers and Sheriff 
Clark’s possemen would be waiting to strike just beyond Pettus 
Bridge; yet, he could not discount the sacrifice of “the hundreds 
of clergymen and other persons of good will who had come to 
Selma to make a witness.” There was also the mood of the noisy 
crowd waiting to march outside Brown’s Chapel. In the confusion, 
a man wreathed in bandages from a previous encounter was going 
the rounds shouting, “We’re going to march, injunction or no in- 
junction.” King decided the “confrontation with injustice” had to 
go on. 

As he and his aides met in prayer, seeking strength for the crisis 
ahead, Collins and John Doar, Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division, visited King for one final effort to dissuade 
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him from his decision. King outlined the reasons for moving against 
the foe. “I decided it is better to die on the highway than to make 
a butchery of my conscience,” he told them. At that point King’s 
associate, the Reverend Fred Shuttlesworth, of Birmingham fame, 
finished the discussion by telling them that instead of discouraging 
the marchers, they should be instructing the police not to use 
violence. 

Half an hour later, the march began with 1,500 churchmen and 
Negroes walking four abreast over the same pavements the march- 
ers had followed the previous Sunday. With King in the lead, they 
crossed Pettus Bridge and approached Highway 80. Across the 
road was a human wall of one hundred state troopers. Again, as 
on “Black Sunday,” Major Cloud ordered them back, and adhering 
to the code of nonviolence, King had no choice but to obey. “We 
knew before we started our march that this human wall set up on 
Pettus Bridge would make it impossible for us to go beyond it,” 
he said. Accordingly, he asked Cloud for permission “to have some 
of the great religious leaders of our nation lead us in prayer.” King 
pointed to his long-time confidant, the Reverend Ralph Abernathy, 
and asked him to begin. “We come to present our bodies as a living 
sacrifice. We don’t have much to offer, but we do have our bodies, 
and we lay them on the altar today.” Other ministers followed while 
the procession kneeled for fifteen minutes. As the final words died 
out, Cloud barked the command, “Troopers, withdraw!” It was a 
trick planned by Governor Wallace designed to lead the marchers 
into the trap of violating a court order. Caught off guard, King was 
surprised to see the highway open before him all the way to Mont- 
gomery, but he refused the bait, correctly fearing it was an ambush. 
“Let’s return to church and complete our fight in the courts,” he 
said amid comments ranging from high praise to strong criticism. 
The procession turned around and slowly followed him back to 
Brown’s Chapel. 

Though Martin King had faced his own Armageddon unflinch- 
ingly, he found it increasingly difficult to control the various tem- 
peraments gathered in Selma. Twice within forty-eight hours, he 
had lost face, once by being absent during Sunday’s blood bath 
and now by failing to press the march toward Montgomery when 
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the highway opened. But that evening, as they had over and over in 
the past, white racists supplied King with another crisis. 

The Reverend James J. Reeb, thirty-eight, of Boston, had come 
to Selma at King’s request. He was an active idealist who gave up 
a comfortable position in Washington in order to work for the 
American Friends Service Committee in the slums of Roxbury, 
Boston’s Negro ghetto. “He had a great love for people and their 
needs,” a friend said. “He could not have cared less whether they 
were going to heaven. He cared where they were going now.” 
Bidding good-bye to his wife and four children, Reeb had flown 
South. 

Following Tuesday’s abortive march, he and two fellow Uni- 
tarian ministers, all white, had visited a Negro restaurant in down- 
town Selma. Their dinner finished, the trio set off down the street. 
As they passed the Silver Moon Café, an all-white restaurant, a 
group of four white assailants sprang out suddenly from the other 
side of the street. “Hey there Nigger!” one called. Reeb, acting as 
though nothing had happened, walked on, but the Reverend Orloff 
F. Miller, his companion, looked around in time to see one of the 
hooligans take a heavy club and swing a round house at Reeb, 
“like he was swinging at a baseball. It struck Reeb in the back of 
the head with a sickening thud.” He went down in a heap, his skull 
crushed, after which his two companions were unmercifully beaten. 
Inside the Silver Moon, white customers could see the brawling, 
but not one dashed out to prevent the maiming. Reeb failed to 
regain consciousness, and after hovering near death for two days, 
- finally succumbed. 

This atrocity triggered a new rash of demonstrations and pro- 
tests. The whole nation seemed aflame. The AFL-CIO said it was 
“appalled.” The American Jewish Congress called the killing a 
“shameful exhibition of brutality.” Although the lamentations 
typically were Northern, Southerners too had their say. Texas’ 
Senator Ralph Yarborough said, “I abhor this brutality. Shame on 
you, George Wallace, for the wet ropes that bruised the muscles, 
for the bull whips that cut the flesh, for the clubs that broke the 


bones, for the tear gas that blinded, burned and choked into 
insensibility!” 
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In Selma, the Negroes began an around-the-clock prayer vigil 
for Reeb’s recovery, using mattresses and sleeping bags to stage a 
street protest that lasted until his death twenty-four hours later. 

After this, the Selma ordeal shifted back to Judge Johnson’s 
courtroom in Montgomery where King and his allies sought a 
Federal injunction to prevent Governor Wallace from interfering 
with their march from Selma to the capital. To disabuse any linger- 
ing suspicion that King’s followers would be a second Coxey’s 
army, the Negroes submitted chapter and verse on how they would 
march. They knew exactly the miles to be covered each day (11 
the first day, 11 the second, 17 the third, 8 the fourth, and 7 the 
fifth). They would use sleeping tents, carry their food and sanitary 
facilities by truck, and direct a detail to clean up the campsites. 
After listening to their arguments, the Judge granted the request 
and left it to Wallace to protect the marchers along U.S. 80—the 
Jefferson Davis Highway. Jubilant, King rushed out to the court 
house steps and cried, “We have a legal and constitutional right 
to march from Selma to Montgomery.” Wallace declared that 
Alabama could not accept the responsibility: the cost was simply 
too great and besides, it was too difficult to protect 4n open proces- 
sion of Negroes in hostile territory. A chance shot from behind a 
tree along the route might turn into a bloody skirmish. President 
Johnson, convinced that Wallace would totally disregard the 
Judge’s writ, signed an Executive order to federalize the Alabama 
guard and directed the use of regular Army troops for reserve. 

The pilgrimage got underway the next morning, just two weeks 
to the day after the first tragic encounter with the police. The 
Reverend Andrew Young, thirty-three, graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Martin King’s chief of staff, took the marchers under 
his wing. “If you can’t be nonviolent, let me know now,” he bel- 
lowed to the largest nonviolent army ever gathered. He wanted no 
incidents to mar this peaceful procession. As the marchers waited 
once again at Brown’s Chapel, they chanted, “We Shall Overcome,” 
and “Ain’t Gonna Let Nobody Turn Me ’Round.” Finally the 
order came to move out. Marshals formed the crowd, now swelled 
to ten thousand, into columns six abreast, and for the third time 
in a fortnight, they advanced down Sylvan Street and over Edmund 
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Pettus Bridge. As the column moved snakelike down U.S. 80, 
white detractors had to have their say. According to Renata Adler 
of The New Yorker, “A well-dressed matron stopped her Chrysler, 
got out, stuck out her tongue, climbed in again, slammed the door 
and drove off.” For a time segregationists followed the column in 
a car swathed with derogatory phrases “Coonsville, U.S.A.” and 
“Open Season on Niggers,” but when the taunt went unanswered, 
they eventually gave up and left. The fiercest abuse was reserved 
for white participants. A gentle nun heard herself contemptuously 
called “scum of the earth” but confounded her assailant by simply 
answering, “I love you.” A white Northerner, visibly upset by what 
he had seen, told Simeon Booker of Ebony, “I never thought the 
South was like this.” A California minister added: “We have lost 
the meaning of democracy. The church, government, and the 
people have failed. This is a land of desolation and emptiness and 
God only knows how long it will take to bring happiness to the 
faces of whites and blacks down here.” The first night was spent 
in below freezing weather, with many of the marchers huddled 
around campfires. In the morning, shivering from exposure, they 
lined up for breakfast. It was an odd looking group that stepped 
off the second day. By court order, the ranks were thinned to three 
hundred to allow traffic on the two-lane section of the highway. At 
the head of the column were Martin and Coretta, wearing green 
caps and earmuffs and reading newspapers as they walked. In the 
line were all descriptions of people who believed in the cause of 
black freedom: Jim Leatherer, a one-legged settlement house 
laborer from Saginaw, Michigan, who traveled most of the way on 
crutches. “My handicap,” he informed the others, “is not that I 
have only one leg. It is that I cannot do more to help these people 
vote.” Thomas C. Jones was an affluent Baltimore physician who 
left his patients in the care of a colleague and flew to Selma. Five 
days of nonstop assistance made him a familiar face among the 
marchers. He had come, he said, to be involved in the civil rights 
movement and it had turned out to be the “toughest assignment” 
he’d ever handled. 

Ironically, the march was unfolding against a backdrop of mili- 
tary power, clear admission that without bayonets the “cause” 
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would perish south of the Mason-Dixon line. Commented Ebony’s 
Booker: “It took a vast army—helicopters in the air, mine demoli- 
tion teams scouting ahead for dynamite, GIs posted 50 feet apart 
the full route, truckloads of troops at every intersection, a 200-man 
Army force following the pilgrims, hundreds of FBI agents and 
Justice Department aides, thousands of the federalized Alabama 
National Guard, and the President, himself, to guarantee safe 
travel for the nonviolent demonstration a mere span of 50 miles.” 
At the end the plan snowballed into a success never imagined by 
its adherents. From a column one hundred yards long, the proces- 
sion grew to three miles of singing, excited pilgrims. ““You’re only 
likely to see three great parades in a lifetime,” exclaimed Justice 
Department’s Doar excitedly to a student walking beside him, “and 
this is one of them.” The count had reached 50,000. Down Dexter 
Avenue they came, by the Jefferson Davis Hotel where an immense 
Confederate flag hung, past the Old Slave Square until they reached 
the capitol steps. Lined up in solid formation were green-garbed 
helmeted officers of the Alabama Game and Fish Service blocking 
the way. Behind them, in front of the massive white pillars guarding 
the entrance, was a plywood wall protecting the spot where Davis 
had taken the oath of office as president of the Confederacy. Wal- 
lace had ordered it placed there “to keep that s.o.b. King from 
desecrating the Cradle of the Confederacy.” But King was equal 
to the occasion. He drew a larger crowd than Davis had a century 
before. Amid wild applause, he called for another march, one on 
the ballot boxes. “We’re on the move,” he assured the vast crowd, 
but the message never reached Wallace who was sitting only feet 
away, locked in his capitol office. When the pilgrims attempted to 
hand him their petition for voting rights, they were turned away at 
the door. 

Yet Selma had given King’s campaign for voter registration in 
the South a remarkable thrust. Congress was aroused at last to the 
need for more legislation. Birmingham had spurred the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964; now Selma was the catalyst which brought about the 
1965 Voting Rights Act. For Martin King it was also the end of a 
chapter in his fight for black freedom. 

To this point, he had labored almost entirely in the South 
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against open segregation. There had been campaigns to achieve 
“human dignity—eating in restaurants, studying in schools, travel- 
ing in public conveyances side by side with whites.” Progress had 
been made. Now there were new areas of need to contemplate. 
Indeed, as King had written in Ebony, just prior to the Selma 
march, the demands for his involvement in national and inter- 
national problems began to “mushroom” from the moment he was 
chosen winner of the 1964 Nobel Peace Prize. “Thus, though I 
will continue to give primary attention to the problems of the 
South,” he said, “I realize I must more and more extend my work 
beyond the borders of the South.” The more King saw, the more 
disenchanted he became with conditions north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. “I encountered the tragic and stubborn fact,” he declared 
darkly, “that in virtually no major city was there a mayor possess- 
ing statesmanship, understanding, or even compassion on the civil 
rights question. Many of them sat on platforms with all the im- 
posing regalia of office to welcome me to their cities, and showered 
praise on the heroism of Southern Negroes. Yet when the issues 
were joined concerning local conditions only the language was 
polite; the rejection was firm and unequivocal.” The attitude in 
the North toward civil rights legislation was at best disappointing. 
Measures were passed at the state and municipal level “without 
passion or evident conviction. Feeble and anemic enforcement 
amid political machinations made them all but ineffectual. It was 
worse than tokenism; it was trifling with life-and-death issues with 
unfeeling clumsiness and opportunism.” 

In August, 1965, King received first-hand evidence of the dam- 
age “‘tokenism” could do. In the predominantly Negro district of 
Watts in riot-torn Los Angeles, a grotesque racial explosion took 
the lives of forty-three residents and destroyed property valued at 
$250 million. Immediately afterward, King visited the ghetto to 
talk to the residents. He was greeted with mutterings of frustration 
and contempt. “Aw, they’re just sending another nigger down here 
to tell us what we need.” “ ‘I had a dream, I had a dream’—hell, 
we don’t need no damn dreams. We want jobs!” After that, King 
huddled with several local Negro leaders to listen to complaints, 
talked with Mayor Sam Yorty, and suggested to Police Chief 
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William Parker that he establish a civilian police review board to 
sift out complaints of police brutality. The irascible police chief 
flew into a rage. “He wouldn’t even think about it,” said King. 
King next held a conference with three hundred enraged Negroes 
who taunted him with sarcasm and interruptions. “We must join 


hands...” he began. Someone yelled, “And burn!” Undaunted, 
King went on. “You are all God’s children. There will be a better 
tomorrow. .. .” But the crowd wanted none of his nonviolence. A 


Black Muslim roared, “Get out of here, Dr. King! We don’t want 
you!” As the heckler was ushered away, King replied, “I would 
say to my brother: We are all Negroes, and we all go up together 
or we go down together.” For King, Watts was Exhibit A in a 
growing dossier of Northern indifference to black problems. “Los 
Angeles,” he wrote, “could have expected the holocaust when its 
officials tied up federal aid in political manipulation; when the 
rate of Negro unemployment soared above the depression levels of 
the thirties; when the population density of Watts became the worst 
in the nation. Yet even these tormenting physical conditions are 
less than the full story. California in 1964 repealed its law forbid- 
ding racial discrimination in housing. It was the first major state 
in the country to take away the gains Negroes had won at a time 
when progress was visible and substantial elsewhere, and especially 
in the South. California by this callous act voted for ghettos.” 
Unquestionably the reception given him by the Negroes in Watts 
was a slap in the face to King. He had come to Los Angeles, fresh 
from his triumph in Selma, only to be reviled by the blacks in 
Watts. His pride was hurt, but the episode convinced him that the 
elimination of the Northern ghetto must henceforth be the Negroes’ 
primary target. Yet he was troubled by the temper of black urban 
dwellers. For them, the violence of Black Nationalism had had a 
greater appeal than King’s nonviolent direct action, nor had anyone 
proselyted for nonviolence as an answer to their woes. “Ultimately,” 
said King, “rioting has the serious defect that it can be terminated 
by greater force. The number available for violence is relatively 
small and can be countered. Conversely, nonviolence can mobilize 
numbers so huge there is no counterforce. If 100,000 Negroes 
march in a major city to a strategic location. .. they will exceed the 
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capacity of even the most reckless mayor to use force against 
them.... They can draw as much attention to their grievances as 
the outbreak at Watts.... The critical task will be to convince 
Negroes driven to cynicism that nonviolence can win.” 

King concluded that he should enter a Northern ghetto to prove 
his theories. The problem was to choose the right place to begin. 
Recalling that the Birmingham demonstrations had had tremen- 
dous repercussions because the city was the capital of Southern 
segregation, he began to look for an equally suitable city in the 
North. Chicago fitted into the plan. There were more Negroes in 
Cook County than any other county in the United States, more in 
fact than in the whole state of Mississippi: a total of 300,000 
Negroes were wedged in a ghetto of 800 blocks. For all practical 
purposes, their votes were in the pocket of the most notorious 
political boss in the nation, Democratic Mayor Richard J. Daley. 
During the summer of 1965, he had been embroiled in a bitter 
battle with civil rights advocates over segregation in Chicago 
schools. With the arrest of 600 demonstrators, the Mayor told the 
press the movement was infiltrated with Communists. Daley had 
withstood continued marches on City Hall and innumerable sit- 
downs at busy street corners; his School Superintendent, Benjamin 
Mills, the target of the protestors, remained secure. It was at this 
point that Albert A. Raby, a former school-teacher-turned-civil- 
rights-leader, publicly invited King and his Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference to come to Chicago’s aid. What made the 
invitation particularly valuable to King was that Raby headed 
Chicago’s Coordinating Committee of Community Organizations 
(CCCO), a federation of thirty-four interracial and religious 
groups. Their aid could be enormously useful in organizing a non- 
violent campaign. Besides, as King said, “I had been watching Al 
for some time and I must say that I became enormously impressed 
with his work and with the sincerity of his commitment.” 

In September, only days after the Watts uproar, King sent a 
dozen. of his lieutenants, headed by the Reverend James Bevel, 
chief of SCLC’s direct action division, to Chicago as an advance 
party. Not yet thirty, Bevel was a veteran of the Birmingham and 
Selma skirmishes. He had come to King through the Student Non- 
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violent Coordinating Committee, which he had helped to found. 
“Christ got the movement started,” he would say, “we're just try- 
ing to keep it going.” A skullcap tightly fitted on a shaven head 
made him easily recognizable. Bevel and company set up head- 
quarters in East Garfield, three miles west of the Loop, using the 
red brick Warren Avenue Congregational Church as their base. 

In January, 1966, King joined the operation, aware, he said, that 
“slums with hundreds of thousands of living units are not eradi- 
cated as easily as lunch counters or buses are integrated.” After 
renting an apartment on Hamlin Street—neighbors dubbed him 
the Pied Piper of Hamlin—King laid out the plans for his campaign 
in Chicago. He would strike out in several directions: against segre- 
gated schools, gouging landlords, block-busting real estate agents, 
usurious bankers, discriminatory bosses, and Mayor Daley. To 
accomplish his goals, he drew up a timetable. During January and 
February he would recruit an army. The following month he would 
start demonstrations. In May, if all went well, he would launch 
the “massive action” required for nonviolence to succeed. But to 
produce enthusiasm for a successful conclusion King needed to 
confront a local béte noire, someone like Bull Connor, or Sheriff 
Clark. But Daley didn’t fit the pattern. In fact, Daley welcomed 
him to Chicago, thus dousing much of the anger which stirred the 
Negro community. In no time King found himself telling the press, 
“I’m not leading any campaign against Mayor Daley. I’m leading 
a campaign against slums.” 

King’s timing for “massive action” was already behind schedule. 
Not until July 10, in a Soldier Field freedom rally, did he finally 
list his specific goals. His “‘justice now” program included scattered 
settlements throughout Chicago with 10 percent black populations, 
construction of 10,000 low-rent public housing units annually, 
Negro representation on the Board of Education in proportion to 
the school population, and the withdrawal of public funds from 
banks that refused to approve mortgage loans for Negroes. 

Although the Mayor had previously promised to end slums by 
1967, he disregarded King’s twelve-page list of grievances. Two 
days later, rioting broke out on the west side after the police had 
shut off three fire hydrants that were flooding the streets, thus 
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ending the slum children’s recreation. The Mayor tried to cover 
up the disturbance by terming it a “juvenile incident,” but it was 
obvious as violence continued, that the time for massive action was 
imminent. After three successive nights of rioting, Governor Otto 
Kerner had to call out the National Guard to quell the disturbances 
that by then were too much for the police to handle. The call-up 
of 4,000 guardsmen followed a seven-hour riot in which, according 
to The New York Times, “two Negroes had been killed by gun- 
fire, six policemen shot by snipers, 282 persons arrested, and 51 
citizens injured by bullets, rocks, bricks, and flying shards of glass.” 
Daley’s reaction to this turn of events was to buy time by purchas- 
ing ten portable swimming pools, hoping their installation would 
defuse King’s campaign. 

But by now the momentum could not be halted. King had the 
cadres, eager to demonstrate, and he had the cause: open housing 
for Negroes, the number one anathema to whites. His staff had 
sent separate “testing teams” of black and white workers into 
segregated city areas to examine the real estate practices. They 
returned with tales of open listings for whites, nothing for Negroes. 
King decided to focus attention on the practice with a march 
through an offending community. On Sunday, July 31, 1966, a 
procession of King followers entered Gage Park, a southwest 
settlement filled largely with Lithuanians, Poles, and Germans. 
The marchers were met by 500 howling whites who screamed, 
“We'll kill you niggers if you don’t get out,” overturned and burned 
a dozen cars, and pushed two cars into the lagoon at Marquette 
Park. The residents were furious over the black incursion. It was 
none of King’s business to say to whom they should sell or rent. 
A man’s house was his castle, and furthermore, who cared about 
his black brother? What if there was a wall, as King said, behind 
which a million Negroes lived in poverty and human misery? 
These first- and second-generation Americans cared little about 
black misfortune and refused to understand why a Negro minority 
could not do what the white majority had done. 

On the day following the uproar, King complained bitterly of 
police laxity in not protecting the marchers, and the chief agreed 
the force was derelict. On Friday, when he led a second group 
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through Gage Park, the Police Department had assigned 1,960 
officers to maintain order. King was barely out of his car when a 
rock struck him just above his right ear and knocked him to the 
ground. The police had to flail away with billy clubs to keep back 
the mob of 5,000 cursing and bottle-throwing whites. “I have seen 
many demonstrations in the South,” said King as he got to his feet, 
“but I have never seen any so hostile and so hateful as I have seen 
here today. I have to do this—to expose myself—to bring this hate 
into the open.” 

After five such marches through white segregated areas and the 
threat of two more to follow, the power of nonviolence was begin- 
ning to dawn on Daley. The Mayor suggested hopefully that “there 
must be some way of resolving this question without marches.” 
He asked civil rights leaders to confer with city officials, mortgage 
bankers, labor chieftains, real estate brokers, and church personal- 
ities in an attempt to lessen the tension. It was a breakthrough, 
yes, but SCLC forces refused to accept Daley’s plea at face value. 
The Reverend Andy Young, speaking for King, replied, “We’re 
not too hopeful. We haven’t been able to put on enough pressure 
yet. In Birmingham and Selma we almost needed martial law be- 
fore we got anywhere.” SCLC decided to continue the demonstra- 
tions but with a gradual change of motif: Threaten the worst with 
one hand while holding the other free for the first sign of meaning- 
ful negotiation. King’s coup de grace was to be a march of 3,000 
supporters into racist Cicero, a suburb of 70,000 whites just west 
of Chicago, where in 1951 a rioting mob had violently expelled a 
Negro bus driver who wanted to live there. On that occasion, more 
than 5,000 whites gathered outside the building, hurling rocks, 
bottles, and bricks through its windows; some had then moved 
inside to rip casements from the walls and smash stoves and re- 
frigerators. The memory of that terrible day and the possibility of 
further bloodshed forced last ditch opposition into serious bargain- 
ing. At the urging of the Chicago Conference on Race and Re- 
ligion, the two sides began a series of conferences that lasted until 
Friday, August 26, 1966. Wearily, the opponents shook hands on 
an agreement which Daley hailed as ‘“‘a great day in the history of 
the city” and King praised as the most “far-reaching move” ever 
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negotiated. It carried the backing of powerful figures in the white 
community. Ben W. Heineman, chairman of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway, had willingly returned from his summer home in 
Sister Bay, Wisconsin, to moderate the conference, and Ely M. 
Aaron, chairman of the Chicago Commission on Human Relations, 
had interrupted a vacation in Massachusetts in order to join the 
deliberations. Basically, the document was a compilation of rising 
expectations. The Chicago Housing Authority promised not to 
build any more high-rise developments in the ghetto which would 
entrap black families. They also agreed to give tenants with chil- 
dren a choice of apartments on the first two floors so that in the 
words of one commentator, “the children would not have to pee 
on the elevator.” The Chicago Commission on Human Relations 
said it would revitalize its attack on brokers who were guilty of 
violating the city’s three-year open housing ordinance. Violators 
would have their licenses suspended or revoked. And the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, the arch-foe of every antibias campaign, con- 
sented to “withdraw all opposition to the philosophy of open-occu- 
pancy legislation at the state level provided [the law] was applicable 
to owners as well as brokers.” In the final analysis, whether Daley’s 
political machine would live up to the given word depended upon 
the goodwill of the white majority. Some Negroes were furious 
over what they considered a “betrayal,’’ but King was triumphant. 
He told his followers, “We've crossed the Red Sea right here in 
Chicago.” He had brought his hosts through a perilous conflict and 
the waters were coming together just in time to ward off a crushing 
encounter with an increasingly vindictive foe. It is reasonable to 
assume that King, highly sensitive to public sentiment and needing 
to score a victory for nonviolence, concluded that he should curtail 
his original demands before the temper of the white community was 
fired to bloody protest over open housing. 

At about this same time Martin King was growing increasingly 
opposed to the Vietnam war. “It’s marvelous to talk about integra- 
tion,” he said, ‘but we’ve got to have a world in which to be inte- 
grated. It’s marvelous to talk about drinking milk at an integrated 
lunch counter, but what will that milk mean if it has strontium 90 
in it?” In July 1966 at Petersburg, Virginia, he had threatened 
“teach-ins” and “peace rallies” if the Johnson administration didn’t 
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find some way to end the conflict. “We’re not going to defeat com- 
munism with bombs and guns and gasses... .It must be a nego- 
tiated settlement. We must even negotiate with the Viet Cong. ...” 
King’s stand on Vietnam should have been no surprise: he could 
not have been working for peace at home and at the same time 
supporting a war abroad without disavowing the principles on 
which he had won the 1964 Nobel Peace Prize. Those who criti- 
cized his posture on the Vietnam war could not understand his 
nonviolent stance at home. Unfortunately for King, the pull from 
two directions was slowly sapping his strength as a civil rights 
leader. With sharp perception, Charles E. Fager had written in the 
Christian Century “The war in Vietnam is perhaps the greatest 
challenge of Dr. King’s career—and conceivably its culmination.” 
It took time, however, to reach the point of no return. King’s 
initial opposition was aimed chiefly at the decision of the Federal 
government to escalate the war in Vietnam at the expense of the 
war on poverty. In December, 1966, he told the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee, headed by Senator Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, Connecticut Democrat: “If the investments were reversed 
and military leaders given the antipoverty budget, ‘the generals 
could be forgiven if they walked off the battlefield in disgust.’” 
Then he slipped off to Jamaica, as he often had in the past, to 
clarify his views and to incorporate them in a new book. In March, 
1967, after a two-month absence, he returned firmly convinced of 
the immorality of Vietnam and the need for opposing the war. 
“We don’t intend to let up one iota in our battle against racism,” 
he announced. “But the problem of guns and war has become a 
national obsession. Social programs are being shoved into the back- 
ground. It is unreal of civil rights leaders to try to ignore Vietnam.” 
King announced his solution to the Vietnam crisis in Chicago on 
March 25 and in New York ten days later: Conclude all bombing 
in North and South Vietnam, declare unilaterally a cease-fire in 
the hope of generating negotiation, and schedule a date for the 
removal of all foreign troops from Vietnam in accordance with 
the 1954 Geneva Agreement. “Somehow this madness must cease. 
We must stop now,” he said. “I speak as a child of God and 
brother to the suffering of Vietnam. I speak for those whose land 
is being laid waste, whose homes are being destroyed, whose cul- 
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ture is being subverted. I speak for the poor of America who are 
paying the double price of smashed hopes at home and death and 
corruption in Vietnam. I speak as a citizen of the world as it stands 
aghast at the path we have taken. I speak as an American to the 
leaders of my own nation. The great initiative in this war is ours. 
The initiative to stop it must be ours.’ He asked all who agreed 
with him to become conscientious objectors to military service. 

This was more than even such a warm supporter as Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, the United Nations Under-Secretary for Political Affairs, 
could tolerate. He said King was guilty of a “serious tactical mis- 
take” in trying to lead both a civil rights campaign and a crusade 
against American involvement in Vietnam, a view that was shared 
by the N.A.A.C.P. and the National Urban League. Life magazine 
went a step further, writing editorially that “in linking the civil 
rights movement with total opposition to our position in Vietnam, 
Dr. Martin Luther King comes close to betraying the cause for 
which he has worked so long.” 

Out of King’s internal conflict, two clear realities were beginning 
to emerge, one spiritual, one practical. Spiritually, by opposing the 
war, he had taken the only course open to a man of his religious 
background. He knew he would be misunderstood but argued that 
“a man who won’t die for something is not fit to live.” Practically, 
he had undermined his leadership in the civil rights movement if 
not lost it entirely. But the pages of history are full of revolutionary 
figures who were eventually consumed by the very force they set 
in motion. James Baldwin had remarked on this after the success- 
ful Montgomery demonstration that lifted King to fame: The man 
“had injected a new dimension into our ferocious struggle,” wrote 
the Negro author, and “I do not see how he can possibly avoid a 
break, at last, with the habits and attitudes, stratagems and fears 
of the past.” If King was to be swept aside by new personalities, 
men would still say that no other individual had done so much in 
such a short time to liberate the Negroes of America. 

In March, 1968, Dr. King went to Memphis, Tennessee, to aid 
1,200 black sanitation workers who had left their jobs six weeks 
before in a dispute over wages. The strike quickly became a general 
protest, with boycotts of downtown stores and newspapers, mass 
marches and picketing, led by approximately 150 Negro ministers. 
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Mayor Henry Loeb, a forty-seven-year-old ramrod veteran of 
World War II, refused to accept the legality of the walk-out. By 
using supervisory personnel and about 100 white workers who did 
not strike, he provided the ammunition for a confrontation of 
blacks and whites. 

“The strike was merely a symptom of Memphis’s larger prob- 
lem,” said the Southern Regional Council, a foundation-supported 
research and information organization of white and black South- 
erners, in a report which accused the white community of failure 
to respond. Intransigence on the part of city officials, “injudicious” 
acts by the police, and harsh criticism of the local Negro move- 
ment by the Memphis press were named as factors in uniting the 
Negro community. 

Small wonder that the press continuously reported fire bombings, 
bottle throwing, and trash fires in the city’s black egal eo 
a harbinger of what was to come. 

During the last week of March, King mobilized the black forces, — 
as he had so often in the past, for a protest march through the 
streets of Memphis. It was to be a nonviolent demonstration, but 
for the first time he found his control gone, as young militants 
entered the ranks and usurped his leadership. “Man, you know we 
want to get something done,” said one. “I mean all this stuff about 
marching, all these bourgeoisie wantin’ to march downtown and 
get their pictures on national television doin’ their civil rights thing, 
man, that nuthin’. That ain’t diggin’. That ain’t gonna help my 
brothers.” As the procession of 6,000 persons passed down Beale 
Street a riot broke out. Windows were broken, stores looted. The 
police closed in, and when the violence finally ended a sixteen- 
year-old Negro lay dead, sixty-two persons were injured and 200 
arrested. Dr. King was crestfallen. He broke away from the 
mob and closeted himself with his aides in another part of Mem- 
phis. 

He decided on a second try. After a brief visit to Washington 
he returned Wednesday, April 3, holed up in the Lorraine Motel 
on Mulberry Street, and spent all April 4 in his second-floor bed- 
room going over plans for the march. Late in the afternoon he 
emerged from his room and stood on the balcony overlooking the 
court. 
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Down below were Jesse Jackson, an aide, and Ben Branch, a 
musician scheduled to play at a rally Dr. King would address. 

“Do you know Ben?” Jackson asked King. 

“Yes, that’s my man!” Dr. King answered. King asked Branch 
if he knew “Precious Lord, Take My Hand,” a spiritual. “I really 
want you to play that tonight.” These were his last words. 

A shot rang out, and Dr. King fell backward onto the concrete 
passageway, blood gushing from a hole in the lower right part of 
his face and neck. Towels were swiftly applied to stop the flow, 
but the wound was mortal. He died within minutes. 

His death was followed by perhaps the greatest outpouring of 
mass grief in the United States since the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln. Americans recognized, as they had with Lincoln, that a 
tree is best measured when it is down. President Johnson quickly 
proclaimed Sunday, April 7, as a national day of mourning. All 
activity came to a halt. Businessmen closed their doors, schools 
declared a holiday, and religious orders arranged memorial serv- 
ices to commemorate his loss. 

Europeans were dismayed by his death. According to Anthony 
Lewis of The New York Times, King’s murder “evoked a reaction 
of intense horror of the deed and of fear for the stability of Ameri- 
can society.” At home the enraged blacks reacted with riots in 110 
cities. Attorney General Ramsey Clark was “confident” the assassin 
would soon be apprehended, but two months later he was still at 
large. 

The King funeral brought 100,000 Americans of all faiths and 
ethnic origins to Atlanta. An initial service was held in Ebenezer 
Baptist Church where King had served as pastor. Afterward the 
body was placed on a green farm wagon and drawn by two Georgia 
mules three-and-one-half miles across the city to Morehouse Col- 
lege for final rites and burial in South Viet Cemetery. Thousands 
joined the procession, singing hymns and spirituals. 

At the end, Dr. L. Harold DeWolfe, Dr. King’s teacher at Bos- 
ton University and now dean of Wesley Theological Seminary in 
Washington, fittingly observed: “It is for us to finish his work, to 
end the awful destruction in Vietnam, to root out every trace of 
race prejudice from our lives, to bring the massive powers of this 
nation to aid the oppressed and to heal the hate-scarred world.” 
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In 1868, New England was returning to normalcy after the fra- 
tricidal Civil War. It was a time to live and to forget, to recapture 
the prewar values of thrift and industry, to revel in the strength 
of the newly formed Republican Party. 

This was the mood that prevailed in Great Barrington, a small 
community in western Massachusetts, when William E. Burghardt 
Du Bois (pronounced Du-Boyce) was born on February 23, of 
mixed African and European blood. On both his maternal and 
paternal sides, there were grandparents with strong personalities. 
Mary Burghardt, William’s mother, was descended from a slave 
who had been given his freedom after fighting for the colonial 
forces in the American Revolution, and one of the Dutch Burg- 
hardts who settled in the Berkshires in the late eighteenth century. 

On his paternal side Du Bois could trace his ancestry back to a 
wealthy American of French Huguenot stock and a mulatto slave 
girl whom he met in the Bahamas. Their son, Alexander, William’s 
grandfather, proud of being an American, resented the Anglo- 
Saxon insistence on Negro separation, a distaste that his grandson 
shared. It prompted Will to write years later that he had been 
born “with a flood of Negro blood, a strain of French, a bit of 
Dutch, but thank God! no ‘Anglo-Saxon.’ ” 

As a youth, his days were largely devoid of unpleasant incidents 
of discrimination. For one thing, there were not more than fifty 
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Negroes in the community of 5,000 persons. For the most part 
these were well-known families who had resided in Great Barring- 
ton for several decades. The color line separating them from the 
whites was “manifest,” said Du Bois, but not absolute. Accord- 
ingly, he could recall “almost no experience of segregation or color 
discrimination.” It was a life he later remembered with pleasure. 
He was received in the families of young white friends and par- 
ticipated in their childhood games and outings, whether it was 
playing “Indians” in the summer or skating by moonlight in the 
winter. Indeed, social consciousness was more a matter of class 
than color. Du Bois found that in the eyes of his playmates he was 
more acceptable than the children of the newly arrived Irish and 
German immigrants whose parents worked in the mills. Naturally, 
he acquired a middle-class, down-East concept of life: the rich are 
rewarded for their competence and the poor penalized for their 
ignorance. He would come to abhor this kind of thinking, but he 
would always maintain a certain Yankee austerity and reserve 
acquired in those early days in New England. Those who did not 
understand his background thought him haughty, even arrogant, 
but he was neither. Du Bois was simply a product of New England 
life in which the old fashioned virtues of hard work and independ- 
ence were revered. 

His personality was further shaped by a sharp intellect that gave 
him preeminence among his peers. He was able to compete on 
equal terms with the children of the community’s prominent fami- 
lies, at times even besting them. Such excellence led his high-school 
principal, Frank A. Hosmer, to suggest that Du Bois prepare for 
college, a rare step for Negroes in that day. Indeed, Du Bois never 
ceased to wonder what might have happened had Hosmer been 
“born with no faith in ‘darkies.’ ” 

Only gradually did Du Bois realize that his neighbors in Great 
Barrington placed him in a special category because his skin was 
colored. 

There were one or two minor incidents, but nothing could shake 
his standing in the community. He graduated from high school with 
high honors, was president of the school lyceum, and was beginning 
to show some talent as a writer. At fifteen, he became a correspond- 
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ent for the New York Globe, a pioneer newspaper that published 
articles about Negroes in the Northeast. As Du Bois sharpened his 
editorial pencil, he discovered prejudice in the adult world of 
Great Barrington. He saw that whites thought nothing of elbowing 
Negroes aside. He informed Globe readers that a Republican town 
committee had given the job of night watchman to a Democrat 
rather than hire a Negro Republican who was pleading for the 
position. 

By now, Du Bois was anxious to attend Harvard. “It was the 
greatest and oldest college,” he said, ‘and I therefore quite na- 
turally thought it.was the one I must attend.” But the difficulty of 
hurdling the scholastic barrier separating Great Barrington from 
Cambridge plus the task of collecting tuition funds became in- 
surmountable. When in the midst of the dilemma Du Bois was 
offered a job, he decided to delay his college career for a year. He 
promised himself that he would start college in the fall of 1885. 

By that time, his situation had changed materially. Du Bois’ 
mother, the inspiration of his early years, was dead. She had be- 
come the family breadwinner after his father, an itinerant barber, 
had drifted away. The few dollars she earned by boarding a relative 
and by working occasionally as a domestic kept the family from 
disintegrating. A stern disciplinarian, she was adamant on the 
subject of drinking. “I was never to enter a liquor saloon,” Du Bois 
recalled. “I never did.” Now, with his mother gone, his eagerness 
to enter college waned. 

But unexpectedly, through the cooperative generosity of four 
Connecticut churches, he was offered a scholarship to Fisk Univer- 
sity in Nashville, Tennessee. He was disappointed not to enter 
Harvard, but he accepted the scholarship, considering the move 
only temporary. He vowed he would go to Harvard in the end. 

Fisk had been in existence less than twenty years. It was founded 
by the American Missionary Association shortly after the Civil 
War “‘to establish for the colored people of the South a University, 
that should adequately provide for them the advantages of Chris- 
tian Education to whatever extent the capacity and energy of the 
race should in the future demand.” A noble experiment it was, too, 
but because, as Du Bois said, “the Southern world was split into 
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white and black halves,” he saw for the first time a caste system 
he had never witnessed in Great Barrington: “in trains and living 
quarters, in schools and courts—prejudice and insult and violence, 
utter disregard of liberty and the pursuit of happiness, even of life 
itself if it happened to be in a colored skin.” 

As alien as the Southern ethos was outside the university walls, 
inside Du Bois found a world populated almost entirely by black 
men and women who gave him strength. “I was thrilled to be for 
the first time among so many people of my own color or rather of 
such various and such extraordinary colors, which I had only 
glimpsed before, but who it seemed were bound to me by new and 
exciting and eternal ties.” The first night at dinner he sat opposite 
the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. His ebullience spilled over 
as he cried to his classmates, “I am a Negro; and I glory in the 
name!” He was determined to aid the cause of racial liberty, con- 
vinced that black people would one day dominate the South. “We 
(will have) these enslaved Israelites out of the still enduring bond- 
age in short order,” he prophesied. 

The curriculum at Fisk was a challenge even for Du Bois. He 
devoured the classics, he delved into French and German literature, 
and he labored with physical and social sciences. During this time, 
he found “nearly perfect happiness” with teachers whom he re- 
spected and who were struck by his “unusually quick, active mind.” 

Between spring and fall semesters of 1885, Du Bois struck out 
into the back country of Tennessee to teach school. There, removed 
from the ivory tower of the Fisk University campus he passed 
through the veil, as he called it, to discover the tragedy of Southern 
prejudice first hand. The district school commissioner warmly 
received him, opened his home to him, and approved his teaching 
certificate, but then refused to share a meal with him. “He ate 
first,” as Du Bois remembered the incident in The Souls of Black 
Folk, and “then I—alone.” To Du Bois this was like calling 
Negroes “aliens, strangers, outcasts from the House of Jacob.” 
Although he received only $28 in the following two months, he 
earned the undying gratitude of black residents in Wilson County: 
They had had an instructor only once since the Civil War. Du Bois 
persistently clung to the belief, nurtured in Great Barrington, that 
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education was the solution to the many differences separating the 
black and white populations. “Our interests are not antagonistic,” 
he pleaded with his classmates during his senior year, “they are 
one and the same, and to blind yourselves to... these bonds of 
mutual interest .. . (is) to keep alive the smoldering coals of Race 
antagonism.” He looked to the Negro intellectuals, those he called 
the “talented tenth,” to bridge the “color gap.” 

Du Bois graduated from Fisk in 1888, still determined to get a 
diploma from Harvard. His application for admission was accepted 
and he entered as a junior, having been highly recommended by 
the Fisk faculty. But life along the Charles River held none of the 
fascination he had experienced in Nashville. He felt excluded from 
the university’s social life. Southerners refused to sit near him in 
class and Northerners found excuses to avoid him on the outside. 
Only among Harvard’s professors did he relax. The renowned 
psychologist William James became his favorite teacher and closest 
friend, inviting him repeatedly to his home and encouraging his 
work. He steered Du Bois into a study of history and sociology by 
telling him “it is hard to earn a living with philosophy.” Other 
professors encouraged him in other ways. Harvard’s English pundit 
Barrett Wendell read to his class a Du Bois composition on the 
value of education and learning to express oneself well. “I believe 
foolishly perhaps, but sincerely, that I have something to say to the 
world, and I have taken English 12 in order to say it well,” Du Bois 
had written. Wendell beamed. 

Yet Du Bois’ mind always returned to the subject of race and 
the treatment accorded the Negro in America. One day after listen- 
ing to a lecture on evolution and hearing the allegation that Negroes 
belonged on the lowest rung of mankind’s ladder, he visited a 
museum where he “viewed a group of skeletons in a progression 
from a monkey to a white man—with the Negro placed slightly 
ahead of the chimpanzee.”’ The experience merely whetted Du Bois’ 
ambition; psychologically he had to prove himself. After receiving 
a B.A. degree in 1890, he set his mind on getting a master’s de- 
gree. He applied to the Harvard graduate school and was awarded 
a fellowship that enabled him to embark on further studies in 
history and political science. During this period he read in the 
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Boston Herald that former President Rutherford Hayes, who was 
president of the newly organized Slater Fund, had said, “If there 
is any young colored man in the South whom we find to have a 
talent for art or literature,...we are willing to give him money 
...to send him to Europe.” Coming from the man whose decision 
to withdraw United States occupation troops from the South in the 
seventies had opened the floodgates of Jim Crow legislation, this 
was indeed a remarkable statement. Du Bois wrote him immedi- 
ately, asking for a scholarship. Hayes’ answer was pleasant enough, 
but, he said, “the newspaper quotation was incorrect.” This only 
made Du Bois more insistent and he deluged Hayes with letters 
from everyone he knew at Harvard. Finally, Du Bois was promised 
$750 to study abroad. Rushing to New York, he met Hayes at the 
old Astor House in lower Manhattan, and discussed the terms of 
the agreement: the Fund would grant him half and loan the re- 
mainder with the possibility of renewal the following year. Du Bois 
was so happy over the outcome that he rushed out and bought a 
shirt for three dollars, “about four times as much as I had ever 
paid for a shirt in my life.” 

Before long he had sailed for Amsterdam, arriving there in the 
summer of 1893. “Holland,” he wrote, “is an extremely neat and 
well-ordered mudpuddle, situated at the confluence of the English, 
French, and German languages.”’ He joked, but he was charmed 
by what he saw. For the first time in his life, he saw the beauty of 
an older civilization, untroubled by the conflict of race. He fell in 
love with the music of Beethoven, was overcome by the art of 
Rembrandt and Titian. He took a trip on the Rhine, where he was 
befriended by a Dutch family. Instinctively, he kept away from 
them at first. Sensing his embarrassment, they approached and 
introduced themselves. The thrill of meeting white people on equal 
social terms once again enthralled Du Bois. Not since Great Bar- 
rington had he felt so much at home with white people. When he 
arrived in Eisenach, he spent a few days with a German family, 
enjoying them and their young friends. Only the arrival of an 
American couple could spoil his euphoria. Discovering that Du 
Bois was a Negro, the couple warned the Germans against racial 


intermarriage. White America had carried its prejudice all the 
way to Germany. 
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In the autumn, Du Bois went to Berlin to begin his advanced 
courses at the university. As at Harvard, he studied under some 
of the most renowned instructors of his day in economics, history, 
and sociology. Away from the United States, he was able to look 
objectively at its society. “I began to see the race problem in 
America, the problem of the peoples of Africa and Asia, and the 
political development of Europe as one,” he wrote. “I began to 
unite my economics and politics; but I still assumed that in these 
groups of activities and forces, the political realm was dominant.” 
At times when he was free, Du Bois traveled extensively. He went 
to Italy, visited Vienna, Prague, and Budapest, and traveled as far 
east as Polish Cracow. When he returned to America in 1894, he 
was as well schooled and widely traveled as any young man of 
his generation. He had spent twenty years laboring for an educa- 
tion, and now he was prepared to work for the downtrodden 
Negro. In the previous year, 235 Negroes had died at the end of a 
noose or before the sights of a blazing gun, and not one of the 
murderers was punished—proof to Du Bois that the greatest prob- 
lem in the United States was the clash of the races. 

His first act when he landed was to start looking for a job. He 
knew the loans from the Slater Fund had to be repaid, and he 
decided to teach. He took the first offer—a chair in classics at 
Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio, at $800 a year. Originally 
established as a station on the Underground Railroad along the 
northern bank of the Ohio River, this Negro institution was chiefly 
a church school, supported by the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, although the state of Ohio contributed to its support. 
Du Bois found the student body alert and anxious to learn, but he 
felt restricted by the ecclesiastical tradition that sometimes sup- 
pressed liberal thought and teaching. For a man of Du Bois’ train- 
ing, such restrictions were unbearable and he yearned for new 
surroundings. The desire to leave was stimulated by his attach- 
ment to a slender, quiet, and dark-eyed girl who became Mrs. 
Du Bois in 1896. Nina Gomer was the daughter of the chef in the 
leading hotel in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and a French woman who had 
emigrated from Alsace. Du Bois met Miss Gomer at Wilberforce 
where they fell deeply in love. The opportunity to settle in a more 
stimulating environment arose when the Provost of the University 
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of Pennsylvania offered him a research fellowship to study condi- 
tions in Philadelphia’s Seventh Ward slums, where 20 per cent of 
the city’s Negro population lived. 

Du Bois spent the next fifteen months interviewing 45,000 
Negroes. He went door to door, spending an average of twenty 
minutes in each household, discussing such topics as family status, 
morality, employment, religion, and social well-being. He was con- 
vinced, at the outset, that research would produce a “solution” to 
the Negro problem in large American cities. As a sociologist, he 
believed that an empirical study could initiate constructive action. 
But the results discouraged him. “... For the educated and indus- 
trious young man,” he wrote, “who wants work and not platitudes, 
wages and not alms, just rewards and not sermons—for such 
colored men, Philadelphia apparently has no use.” Later, in an 
uncharacteristic concession for a man of Du Bois’ racial views, he 
predicted that the deplorable race situation would be resolved as 
the class prejudices of earlier centuries in Europe gradually had. 
It was one of the last times he would make such a statement. 

In 1897, when Du Bois was not yet thirty, he received a call to 
Atlanta University. President Horace Bumstead had learned of the 
young Harvard graduate’s work in Philadelphia, and was eager for 
him to direct the sociology program and to guide a recently organ- 
ized series of conferences on Negro life. For more than a decade, 
Du Bois served as the guiding spirit of these annual conferences, 
which assembled a vast encyclopedia on Negro activities. The re- 
ports, carefully edited and published, filled over two thousand 
pages and covered such diverse subjects as education, religion, 
business, health, crime, and morality. Their contents were discussed 
far and wide by individuals hoping to unravel the jumbled strands 
of racial unrest. 

Negro suppression in the South had reached new extremes by 
the time Du Bois joined the Atlanta faculty. Although he was, 
according to Edwin R. Embree, probably “the most thoroughly 
educated man, the deepest scholar, and most gifted writer in the 
city of Atlanta,” white citizens showed him no deference. He was 
simply another Negro. Therefore, to avoid incidents, he never 
boarded a streetcar; instead, he walked or took a taxi. He never 
entered the public library. He never went to the theatre or the 
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opera despite his yearning to do so. Visitors came from the North 
and from abroad to sit at the feet of William Du Bois, but it made 
no difference. The “stupidity of segregation” prevented America 
from being big enough to include all its people. 

What he saw in the South he could not forget. In the Political 
and Social Science Magazine he wrote of seeing “a black farmer 
fall in debt to a white storekeeper and that storekeeper go to his 
farm and strip it of every single marketable article—mules, plows, 
stored crops, tools, furniture, bedding, clocks, looking-glasses, and 
all this without a warrant, without process of law, without sheriff 
or officer, in the face of the law for homestead exemptions, and 
without rendering to a single responsible person any account or 
reckoning.” White citizens had no empathy for the suffering blacks. 
Du Bois recorded a conversation between a puzzled Albany store- 
keeper and a black customer: “Why, these ‘niggers’ have an easier 
time than I do.” “Yes,” was the reply, “and so does yo’ hogs.” The 
painful experience he had trying to save a Georgia Negro from 
lynching remained an awful memory for years to come. Sam Hose 
had murdered his white landlord’s wife and Du Bois wished to 
present a defense in the Atlanta Constitution. Before he could 
reach the newspaper office, Hose had been lynched and his stiffened 
fingers were on display at a neighboring grocery, a dire reminder 
of Southern retribution against offending blacks. 

The shattering effect of such barbarism weighed heavily on 
Du Bois. When his son, eighteen-month-old Burghardt Gomer, 
died, Du Bois described the “awful gladness” of knowing the child 
was gone. No one could now call him insolent or hold his ideals 
unattainable or teach him to cringe and bow. “Better far this name- 
less void that stops my life,” he wrote, “than a sea of sorrow for 
you.” 

In 1895, two years before Du Bois arrived in Atlanta, the city 
had heard one of the most eloquent addresses ever delivered on 
this continent by an American Negro. Booker T. Washington had 
spoken to a white audience at the Cotton Exposition on the sub- 
ject of white-black relations, asserting that the Negro should not 
expect equality in political and social spheres, but should concen- 
trate on economic improvement. Those who heard him remem- 
bered that he had held up both arms, fingers spread apart, and 
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shouted, “In all things that are purely social, we can be as separate 
as the fingers, yet as the hand”—and here Washington quickly 
clenched each hand—‘in all things essential to mutual progress.” 
Overnight he was acclaimed the new leader of the Negro race, a 
second Frederick Douglass. The two men, Du Bois and Washing- 
ton, inevitably met and became friends, but they were in every 
respect dissimilar. 

Washington was born a slave in Franklin County, Virginia, of 
white and black parents. He never knew his father, reportedly a 
white man who came from a nearby plantation. His mother was a 
cook whom Washington remembered as having “‘good, hard, com- 
mon sense” with “high ambitions for her children.” They lived in 
a one-room cabin with a dirt floor, a fireplace, and no windows. 
Washington recalled never “having slept in a bed until after the 
family was declared free by the Emancipation Proclamation.” Food 
was scarce—often just a “piece of bread here and a scrap of meat 
there.... A cup of milk at one time, some potatoes at another.” 

Following the Civil War, the family moved to Malden, West 
Virginia, where young Washington intermittently attended school 
between periods in the salt furnaces and coal mines, working along- 
side his foster father. At seventeen, he entered Hampton Institute 
on a scholarship, provided by a Northern friend of the principal. 
His existence there, “the matter of having meals at regular hours, 
of eating on a tablecloth, using a napkin, the use of the bathtub, 
and of the toothbrush, as well as the use of sheets upon the bed,” 
was a continual series of surprises. 

After graduation, he worked at Hampton a couple of years. 
Then in 1881, when only twenty-five, he became the first head of 
the Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, Alabama. The school grew, 
under his direction, from a group of students meeting in an old 
church and shanty to one of the foremost centers of Negro edu- 
cation in the world. As the reputation of the Institute expanded, so 
did its endowment flourish. Andrew Carnegie made Washington 
an outright gift of $600,000, as did other white philanthropists. 
The Tuskegee philosophy of training Negroes for manual jobs 
fitted their plans perfectly: to train blacks without raising the emo- 
tional issue of equal political rights. | 
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The paradox of Washington was that the more successful he 
became, the more remote he found himself from the black com- 
munity. He was accepted in the wealthiest homes in the land; he 
was no stranger in the White House. He held the power of “life or 
death” over young Negroes whose appointments depended upon 
white approval. But his power depended more and more upon 
doing the white man’s bidding. When he accompanied Washington 
on one of his visits to Andrew Carnegie, Du Bois became aware 
of what his new friendship with Washington would entail. On the 
way, Washington turned to Du Bois and asked him, “Have you 
read Mr. Carnegie’s book?” “No,”’ answered Du Bois, “I haven’t.” 
“You ought to,” observed Washington. “Mr. Carnegie likes it.” 

Washington was too shrewd not to realize that Du Bois repre- 
sented a threat to his continued leadership. A man with such 
intellectual capacity, who refused to bow to white supremacy, was 
to be feared. The attempt to muzzle Du Bois began as early as 
1900. The District of Columbia needed a superintendent of Negro 
schools and asked Washington for advice in finding one. Here was 
a chance to put Du Bois under obligation. Washington wrote him 
on March 11, 1900, a “strictly private” letter stating that he “had 
recommended” him as “strongly” as he could. Du Bois did not get 
the appointment. 

Two years later, Du Bois was asked to leave Atlanta in order 
to teach at Tuskegee with a substantial increase in salary. The 
request had the backing of some of Washington’s most ardent 
supporters, but it was impossible for Du Bois to “get a clear under- 
standing of what he was supposed to do at Tuskegee if he went,” 
and so he refused. 

Meanwhile, as Du Bois came to see it, “Washington had bar- 
tered away much that was not his to barter.” He simply did not 
agree with Washington “that the skills of an artisan bricklayer, 
plasterer, or shoemaker, and the good farmer would cause the 
white South, grimly busy with disfranchisement and separation, to 
change for what Washington was doing.” In Du Bois’ view, Wash- 
ington was “giving up essential ground that would be hard to win 


back.” 
Under the circumstances, there was no choice for Du Bois but 
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to attack Washington’s position. It took courage to battle the head 
of Tuskegee at that time, for he was the hero of the Negro masses. 
At first Du Bois was “nearly inundated by sewer-pipe torrents of 
criticism,” but he gradually forced a wedge between those who 
favored Washington and those who opposed his tactics. As com- 
munication between the two groups broke down, the only course 
seemed to be a joint meeting calling together representatives of 
both sides. On October 28, 1903, Washington wrote Bishop Grant 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in Indianapolis, asking 
him “to throw aside all other engagements for the purpose of at- 
tending a meeting, which is going to be the most important, serious, 
and far reaching in the history of our people.” 

Du Bois was prepared for the confrontation as the time ap- 
proached. He had outlined his thoughts in The Souls of Black 
Folk, which appeared during the summer preceding Washington’s 
call to Tuskegee. He accused Booker T. Washington of asking 
black people to give up, “at least for the present,” political power, 
civil rights, and higher education for Negro youth, and to concen- 
trate their efforts on “industrial education, the accumulation of 
wealth, and the conciliation of the South.” He then went on to 
ask Washington, “Is it possible, and probable, that nine millions of 
men can make effective progress in economic lines if they are 
deprived of political rights, made a servile caste, and allowed only 
the most meagre chance for developing their exceptional men?” 
To this Du Bois replied emphatically, ‘“‘No!” 

When the meeting finally took place on January 6-8, 1904, at 
Carnegie Hall in New York City, Du Bois had excellent arguments 
but his foes had the votes. The delegates decided to name a Com- 
mittee of Twelve to function as the Negro high command, but since 
its membership was selected by Washington, Du Bois, and a friend 
of Washington’s, the members were overwhelmingly pro-Washing- 
ton. The Committee immediately elected Washington chairman and 
as the first order of business, adopted “suggestions” which empha- 
sized the “points of agreement rather than the points of difference.” 
It never mentioned Du Bois’s basic demand for “full political rights 
[for Negroes] on the same terms as other Americans.” As soon as 
Du Bois realized that his leadership was jeopardized, he became 
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restive, and upon discovering that the Committee was receiving 
funds from a secret source, which he suspected to be Andrew 
Carnegie, he resigned. “Whatever I can do to promote harmony,” 
he told a friend, “I shall do, but I will not put myself under the 
control and command of Mr. Washington.” 

Thus ended the attempt to unite two divergent philosophies. 
Anyone who knew Du Bois and Washington could have guessed 
what would happen, for they were diametric opposites. One was an 
idealist, an intellectual who resented being classified below white 
people, the other a realist, who was-able to accept white domination 
in order to achieve his aims. Du Bois said that “Negroes must live 
and eat and strive and still hold unfaltering commerce with the 
stars”; Washington felt they must “hitch their wagon to a mule.” 

Du Bois was certain that Washington’s obsequiousness before 
the white South had led the United States Supreme Court eight 
years before to hand down the “separate but equal” doctrine in 
Plessy vs. Ferguson. Instead of throwing off his chains, as Wash- 
ington had predicted, the Negro had sunk to a new low. He was 
barred from voting, his property was insecure, his life remained in 
perpetual jeopardy, while the leader of Tuskegee was being adu- 
lated by white America as the savior of the black race. Years later, 
Du Bois would say, “I don’t think Washington saw this until the 
last years of his life. He kept hoping. But before he died he must 
have known that he and his hopes had been rejected and that he 
had, without so intending helped make stronger—and more fiercely 
defended—a separation and rejection that made a mockery of all 
he had hoped and dreamed.” 

In 1905, responding to the urgings of several radical friends, 
Du Bois issued a call to the “very best class of Negro Americans” 
inviting them to form a militant organization that would spotlight 
the injustices of white America. Twenty-nine professional men 
from thirteen states and the District of Columbia joined Du Bois, 
following him as others before him had followed John Brown 
across the Canadian frontier to seek independence at Niagara 
Falls, Canada. As Brown had demanded practical abolition, they 
demanded practical equality—“the full and unequivocal equality 
of the Negro in all areas.... Now! At once!” They particularly 
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sought the right to vote and a strengthening of civil rights. The 
road to liberty, they said, required “persistent manly agitation,” 
not the “cowardice and apology” of the Tuskegee crowd. 

A year later, buoyed by new recruits, the group met again at 
Harper’s Ferry, where after walking barefooted to the site of the 
Engine House, they stood on the spot where John Brown and his 
little band had spilled their blood for the emancipation of the 
slaves. It was a stirring scene, black men reaffirming their respect 
of the one white man who had understood their grief and who 
had given his life to save their freedom. They joined in a solemn 
pledge: “We do not believe in violence, but we do believe in John 
Brown, in that incarnate spirit of justice ...and here on the scene 
of John Brown’s martyrdom, we reconsecrate ourselves, our honor, 
our property, to the final emancipation of the race which John 
Brown died to make free.” 

Thus, with fervor, the Niagara Movement was born. It appeared 
certain of success; the membership quintupled in the first six 
months. But without headquarters or staff, the organization quickly 
began to disintegrate. Du Bois found that he was the executive 
secretary of a dying cause. Washington and his legions were as 
powerful as ever. 

Help came unexpectedly at the darkest moment from a white 
woman. Mary White Ovington, a young social worker and free- 
lance writer, had attended the Harper’s Ferry meeting on an as- 
signment for the New York Evening Post. Du Bois invited her to 
attend the annual Atlanta Conference at Atlanta University and 
for the first time she witnessed the legal segregation that drove 
men like Du Bois to walk rather than ride on Jim Crow cars. She 
saw the slum dwellings that were “worse than New York’s tene- 
ments,” the inadequate Negro schools that received only one dollar 
out of every five spent on education, and the brutal manner in 
which blacks were excluded from voting. She was shocked by 
white men who removed their hats in the presence of white women 
but not when talking to Negro women. 

In 1908, after reading the deeply moving account of the race 
riots in Springfield, Illinois, by William English Walling, a Southern 
liberal, Mary Ovington decided to act. She wrote Walling, sug- 
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gesting they plan a course of action for the improvement of Negroes 
in the North and South. Together with Henry Moskovitz, a social 
worker, they persuaded Oswald Garrison Villard (editor of the 
New York Evening Post) to issue a call, signed by a number of 
distinguished Americans, to discuss the Negro’s dilemma. It would 
be released on February 12, 1909, the 100th anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birth. The document spoke of “black men and 
women, for whose freedom a hundred thousand soldiers gave their 
lives, set apart in trains, in which they pay first-class fares, for 
third-class service, and segregated in railway stations and in places 
of entertainment.” It concluded, “Silence under these conditions 
means tacit approval... .” Sixty persons of note signed the paper, 
among them Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. 

The conference that emerged from this summons to action was 
held in late May, 1909. It prompted the establishment of an organ- 
ization called the National Negro Committee, which became in 
the following year the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Because of Du Bois’s talents as a writer and 
his experience in the Niagara Movement, he was asked to direct 
publicity and research for the new association. He gladly left the 
academic life of Atlanta after fourteen years of teaching. He was, 
he thought, prepared to function as a “master of propaganda.” 
Leaving the ivory tower, he was anxious to lift the earth “with bare 
hands.”’ His responsibility was the Crisis, the official N.A.A.C.P. 
publication that was to appear monthly. Du Bois had promised 
not to use the Crisis as a personal sounding board, but in assuming 
the post of editor, he used its columns to convey his own interpreta- 
tion of the major objectives of the association. He insisted that the 
problem of the twentieth century was the problem of the color line. 
He bore witness that in opposing racial prejudice, as he did, he was 
by his own admission “one of the greatest sinners” because of his 
prejudice against white persons. “All white folks are not scoundrels 
or murderers,” ... but “the most ordinary Negro is a distinct gen- 
tleman,... it takes extraordinary training and opportunity to make 
the average white man anything but a hog.” 

Because of his editorials, the Crisis gained a wide readership 
among both Negroes and whites. The first issue of 1,000 copies 
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sold out. By the end of the year, the circulation had risen to 12,000 
subscribers. Soon subscriptions reached more than 100,000. Far 
from draining the limited finances of N.A.A.C.P., the Crisis be- 
came self-supporting, establishing a record for such publications. 
Du Bois was hailed as the foremost intellectual in black America. 
The top journals asked for articles, and what he wrote for them 
seared the conscience of Americans. 

He told what it was like to be a Negro among white people. “I 
arise at seven. The milkman has neglected me. He pays little atten- 
tion to colored districts. My white neighbor glares elaborately. ] 
walk softly, lest I disturb him. The children jeer as I pass to work. 
The women in the streetcar withdraw their skirts or prefer to stand. 
The policeman is truculent. The elevator man hates to serve 
Negroes. My job is insecure because the white union wants it and 
does not want me. I try to lunch but no place will serve me....I 
hurry home through crowds. They mutter or get angry. I go to a 
mass meeting. They stare. I go to a church; ‘We don’t admit nig- 
gers!’ Or perhaps I leave the beaten track. I seek new work. ‘Our 
employees would not work with you; our customers would object!’ 
They do not happen. Not all each day—surely not. But now and 
then—now seldom; now sudden; now after a week, now in a chain 
of awful minutes; not everywhere, but anywhere—in Boston, in 
Atlanta. That’s the hell of it. Imagine spending your life, looking 
for insults or for hiding places from them—shrinking (instinc- 
tively and despite desperate bolsterings of courage) from blows 
that are not always, but ever; not each day, but each week, each 
month, each year.” 

In other articles he cried out against Southern laws prohibiting 
intermarriage because they could only be interpreted as evidence 
of white sanctity. Although Du Bois admitted that intermarriage 
between races is apt “to unite incompatible personalities,” he 
claimed that marriage was a personal choice. “A man has a right 
to choose his own wife,” he wrote, “but not to choose wives for 
other men.” Preventing such choices by law was simply a way of 
making the seduction of black women “easy and without penalty.” 
He had one answer: “.. . any people who seek to save their daugh- 
ters by making other men’s daughters helpless prostitutes... , and 
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who load a race with lies and chains lest that race prove themselves 
their equals, will have and deserve to have a resultant physical and 
moral degeneration. .. .” 

The fact of having to accept an inferior position because of the 
color of his skin agonized Du Bois. It infuriated him to be patron- 
ized, to know that color was more important: than brains or skill 
or experience. “I have seen a man,” he said, “an educated gentle- 
man—grow livid with anger because a little, silent black woman 
was sitting by herself in a Pullman car. He was a white man. I 
have seen a great grown man curse a little child who had wandered 
into the wrong waiting room searching for its mother. ‘Here, you 
damned black . He was white. Say to men, earnestly and 
repeatedly: ‘Honesty is best; knowledge is power; do unto others 
as you would be done by.’ Say this and act it, and the nation must 
move toward it if not to it. But say to the people: ‘The one virtue 
is to be white,’ and the people rush to one inevitable conclusion, 
‘Kill the nigger!’ The one great moral issue of America upon which 
the Church of Christ comes nearest to being dumb is the question 
as to the application of the golden rule between white and black 
folk.” 

When Du Bois wasn’t fulminating about his personal antago- 
nisms, he was bent on launching campaigns to stem the tide of 
segregation. In 1910, the Crisis condemned the proposal to sepa- 
rate black and white pupils in the public schools of Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Columbus, and Atlantic City. Hardly had this battle sub- 
sided when black America was faced with a new threat. Woodrow 
Wilson, a Democrat with Southern antecedents, sat in the White 
House. Du Bois had planned to support Theodore Roosevelt, but 
the Bull Moose convention avoided the Negro problem and the 
editor of Crisis switched his allegiance. Wilson’s election brought 
the Southern segregationists to Washington in droves for the first 
time since the beginning of the Civil War. Wilson had been con- 
sidered a liberal prior to his assumption of power, but during his 
first years, there was a determined attempt to pass Jim Crow legis- 
lation and to encourage discrimination in civil service. During 
1913, Du Bois joined Villard and others in a written protest to the 
President blaming him for the segregation practiced in government 
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employment, but the effort came to nothing. The present situation 
was the fruit of Washington’s subservient policies stretching back 
three decades. When he died in 1915, reportedly from overwork, 
Du Bois said ruefully, “we must lay on the soul of this man a heavy 
burden for the consummation of Negro disenfranchisement, the 
decline of the Negro college and public school, and the firmer 
establishment of color caste in this land.” Du Bois had always 
struggled to counteract the tide of Washington’s teachings. For 
example, after a particularly bloody lynching in Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1911, he had pleaded, “If we are to die, in God’s name 
let us perish like men and not like bales of hay.” Later, following 
a Florida mob killing, he had written in the Crisis that such lynch- 
ings would cease “when the cowardly mob is faced by effective 
guns in the hands of people determined to sell their souls dearly.” 

By the end of the decade Du Bois was revered within the Negro 
world alongside Douglass and Washington. The New York Sun 
called him the “leading factor in the race question” since Wash- 
ington’s death, and Current Opinion spoke of him as the leading 
Negro spokesman in America. The mantle fell on a man who, by 
his own estimate, was not a natural leader. He found it difficult 
to summon the warmth that makes friends of strangers. “I could 
not easily break down an inherited reserve, or at all times curb a 
biting, critical tongue.” Consequently, his eminence among Negroes 
was due to his influence, not his power. His reputation rested on 
the ideas he conveyed. “I never was, nor ever will be, personally 
popular,” he said. “This was not simply because of my idiosyn- 
crasies, but because I despise the essential demagoguery of personal 
leadership; of that hypnotic ascendancy over men which carries 
out objectives regardless of their value or validity simply by per- 
sonal loyalty and admiration. In my case I withdrew sometimes 
ostentatiously from the personal nexus, but I sought all the more 
determinedly to force home essential ideas.”” The tendency to 
withdraw physically gave Du Bois an aura of remoteness. A valued 
friend said of him, “Until he speaks on some subject that interests 
him, his presence in a room half full of people might go unnoticed 
by all save the artist, who would see the fine mold of the copper- 
colored features and the beautiful head.” Inevitably he gave the 
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impression of aloofness to people who only knew him slightly. He 
had to be introduced five or six times before he would remember 
a face. Accordingly, strangers frowned on his mannerisms—his 
icy bearing, his liking for expensive cigarettes, his special fondness 
for home brewed coffee. Even his appearance aroused resentment 
—his mustache and goatee, his pince-nez glasses and his cane. Yet 
those who knew him well—there were even a few who called him 
“Dubbie”—found a charming, witty man who liked to regale them 
with fascinating stories. 

The coming of World War I was viewed by Du Bois as an op- 
portunity to achieve greater Negro equality. He counted on the 
nation’s need for black manpower to help end Jim Crow discrim- 
ination. By the time the United States had been at war for eight 
months, Du Bois was convinced a dynamic change had occurred: 
“the walls of prejudice [will] crumble before the onslaught of com- 
mon sense and racial progress.” At the end of the war he could 
proudly say that not one Negro soldier had been arrested as a 
traitor or, for that matter, a conscientious objector. Now it was 
time for white America to show its appreciation for the bravery 
and patriotism of the black soldiers. Instead, to Du Bois’ horror, 
there was a revival of race riots, of discrimination inside organized 
labor, and of Ku Klux Klan activity in the South. Disillusioned 
beyond measure, he cried out: “Fools, yes that’s it. Fools, all of 
us fools fought a long, cruel, bloody and unnecessary war and we 
not only killed our boys—we killed Faith and Hope.” 

Du Bois had been fighting relentlessly from the time he left 
Atlanta to achieve for Negroes the statutory rights guaranteed by 
the United States Constitution. He and his associates at the 
N.A.A.C.P. had struggled against the laws to disenfranchise 
Negroes in the South, against attacks on Negro lives and property, 
against unequal schools and teaching salaries, indeed against every 
discriminatory practice based on race or creed and especially color. 
He was beginning to doubt that the Negro problem would ever be 
solved by the constitutional process. Prejudice was simply too in- 
grained. World War I, he asserted, was “nothing to compare with 
that fight for freedom which black and brown and yellow men 
must and will make unless their oppression and humiliation and 
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insult at the hands of the white world cease.” Du Bois concluded 
that the color issue must be in world terms. Instinctively he turned 
to Africa, the only continent where the Negro race was the major- 
ity. Despite an aversion to Woodrow Wilson, he decided to go to 
Paris in 1919 to find out whether Wilson’s pledge of national self- 
determination applied to African nations as well as those in 
Europe. Against the wishes of the United States government he 
went ahead with plans for a Pan-African Congress. Fifty-seven 
delegates—including sixteen Americans, twenty West Indians, and 
only twelve Africans—attended. It was the first time the idea of 
a Free Africa had been projected into world politics and its an- 
nouncement caused scarcely a tremor in any of the world’s capitals. 
Du Bois had never been one to draw back in the face of dis- 
couragement. Two years later, he organized a second world con- 
gress in London and paid the expense of its preparation with his 
own meager funds. By now he was known as the “Father to Pan- 
Africanism.” He drafted a “Declaration to the World,” which the 
delegates accepted. “The absolute equality of races, physical, polit- 
ical, social,” it said, “is the founding stone of world and human 
advancement. The doctrine of racial equality does not interfere 
with individual liberty; rather fulfills it.” His effort to establish a 
permanent staff for the promotion of Pan-Africanism failed, but 
he kept the idea alive by convening a third world congress in Lon- 
don in 1923 to which such liberals as Harold Laski, Beatrice Webb, 
H. G. Wells, and Ramsay MacDonald lent their support. 
Meanwhile, there had arisen in America a back-to-Africa move- 
ment, led by Marcus Garvey, a Jamaican immigrant. In 1923 
Garvey was thirty-six, a former printer who had been reared in 
poverty. After attending school and working several years as fore- 
man in a printing plant, he had gone abroad, traveling extensively 
in England and France. Back in Jamaica, he was shocked, as 
Du Bois had been on his return from abroad a quarter century 
earlier, by the same stone wall of racial caste. His black skin con- 
demned him to a life of inferiority. He planned a small Jamaican 
Tuskegee in the hope black students might gain a foothold, but the 
effort failed. Next, he formed the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association which, on the threshold of bankruptcy, he moved to 
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Harlem during World War I to take advantage of the large num- 
ber of West Indians who had immigrated there to fill the labor void 
brought on by war. 

Garvey believed that the only solution for Negroes was to migrate 
back to Africa. He formed the Black Star Steamship Line, planning 
to convey blacks across the Atlantic to Africa. He purchased three 
boats and a fourth which was never delivered for lack of full pay- 
ment. The project was poorly managed; Garvey was essentially a 
promoter and when the line went bankrupt, $800,000 of the 
savings of West Indians were lost. 

“Suppose now, for a moment,” mused Du Bois, “that Garvey 
had been a man of first-rate ability, canny, shrewd, patient, dogged? 
He might have brought a world war of races a generation nearer, 
he might have deprived civilization of that precious generation of 
respite when we have yet time to sit and consider if difference of 
human color must necessarily mean blows and blood.” It was 
encouraging to Du Bois, in view of what might have happened, 
that the present generation of Negroes had survived what he called 
two “grave temptations”: one, fathered by Booker T. Washington, 
which said, “Let politics alone, keep in your place, work hard, and 
do not complain,” and which meant perpetual color caste for 
Negroes by their own volition; and the other, fathered by Marcus 
Garvey, which said, “Give up! Surrender! The struggle is useless; 
back to Africa and fight the white world.” Du Bois regarded any 
appeal to flight as pure bunkum, whether it was Garvey’s “grandiose 
and bombastic” back-to-Africa movement, or a call to migrate to 
inner Canada, or the North or the West, or even the formation 
of a forty-ninth state. “Negroes have no Zion,” he said, “no place, 
least of all Africa, where they can go without exploitation. They 
must stand their ground in their native country.” 

Dismay over the effect of Garvey’s ill-timed and ill-conceived 
plan on the course of Pan-Africanism convinced Du Bois that his 
program must await more favorable circumstances. After failing 
to assemble a third world congress in Africa, he called the delegates 
together for a final meeting in New York City during 1923. Fol- 
lowing this, Du Bois began to change his thinking. He began to 
question his political interpretation of history. In 1928, he visited 
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Russia and returned with a basic change in his outlook. He became 
convinced that the forces which divided people and set nations at 
war were fundamentally economic. The conviction grew within 
him that colonialism and imperialism were the unquestioned roots 
of war. His ideas were reinforced by the advance of the Great 
Depression, which added to the burdens of the Negro. 

“By 1930,” he confessed, “I had become convinced that the 
basic policies and ideals of the N.A.A.C.P. must be modified and 
changed; that in a world where economic dislocation has become 
so great as in ours, a mere appeal based on the old liberalism, a 
mere appeal to justice and further effort at legal decision, was 
missing the essential need; that the essential need was to guard 
and better the chances of Negroes, educated and ignorant, to earn 
a living, safeguard their income, and raise the level of their em- 
ployment. I did not believe that a further prolongation of looking 
for salvation from the whites was feasible. So far as they were 
ignorant of the results of race prejudice, we had taught them; but 
so far as their race prejudice was built and increasingly built on 
the basis of the income which they enjoyed and their anti-Negro 
bias consciously or unconsciously formulated in order to protect 
their wealth and power, in so far our whole program must be 
changed and we must seek to increase the power and particularly 
the economic organization among Negroes to meet this new situa- 
HOM.” 

Du Bois thought the way to achieve economic independency 
was by creating within the Negro community an economic coop- 
erative which would correlate production and consumption, take 
over distribution, eliminate unemployment, do away with profits, 
put professional people and business leaders on salaries and replace 
the slums with new housing projects. The result would be a new 
society, built with black hands, segregated from white society, 
using black power. Beginning in January, 1934, Du Bois began to 
spell out the details of his “magnificent crusade,” which was to be 
a great leap for the Negro masses. 

The other leaders of N.A.A.C.P. refused to follow Du Bois in 
this new project. In fact, they attacked him in one column of the 
magazine while he answered in another. They advocated all-out 
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desegregation to counter white discrimination, while he claimed 
the only way to gain justice was to build a separate society. Finally, 
after a quarter century of editing the publication, he resigned in a 
huff and returned to Atlanta to teach once more at the University. 
This was for Du Bois “an act of extraordinary intellectual cour- 
age.”” He now rejected the outpourings of all his years on the Crisis. 
Without hesitation he did a mental somersault, explaining that he 
now considered the “income-bearing value of race prejudice” as 
“the cause not the result” of prejudice “and this conviction I had 
to express or spiritually die.” Despite such apparent unconcern, 
he had, in leaving the Crisis, severed himself from the base of his 
power. Two years before, Walter White, head of N.A.A.C.P., had 
called Du Bois one of the “chief molders of modern thought re- 
garding the Negro, the individual chiefly responsible for the mili- 
tant school of Negro thought.” All this he left behind when he 
returned to Atlanta. Undoubtedly, he had, as the Association said 
upon his departure, “created what had never existed before... 
without him the Association would never have been what it was 
and is.” Yet, there was a feeling among the more sober officials 
that Du Bois had outlived his usefulness. For one thing, his pen- 
chant for debate and argument heightened rather than declined, 
and this created much public antagonism. Du Bois was apt to dis- 
miss those who disagreed with his views as croaking toads or worse. 
He accused Robert Vann of the Pittsburgh Courier, one of the best 
Negro journals in America, of having “mental and physical dys- 
pepsia” for maintaining an allegiance to the Republican Party. 

For the next decade Du Bois entered into the intellectual life 
that he had forsaken to join N.A.A.C.P. He became once more the 
writer, the teacher, the visiting lecturer. He finished two books and 
started on a third, established Phylon, a quarterly “Review of Race 
and Culture,” and undertook a comprehensive Negro encyclopedia. 
In addition, he directed the sociology department in the role of an 
elder statesman and visited leading Northern colleges to discuss 
the Negro problem. “In a sense,” he said, “I returned to my ivory 
tower, not so much for new scientific research, as for interpretation 
and reflection; and for making a record of what I had seen and 
experienced.” 
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In the summer of 1944, following an unexpected university de- 
cision to cancel his contract, Du Bois returned to New York and 
the N.A.A.C.P. to direct work on a committee that would repre- 
sent the Negro at the peace conference following World War II. 
By now, his position with N.A.A.C.P. was vastly different from 
what it had been in previous years. He found his influence and his 
position waning. 

After working on the formation of the United Nations in San 
Francisco during the spring of 1945, he turned again to his idea 
of Pan-Africanism that had laid dormant since 1927. A world 
congress the following October in London was attended by repre- 
sentatives from sixty nations and colonies, and was, according to 
George Pamore, the historian of the Pan-African movement, a 
personal victory for Du Bois because he brought “to the delibera- 
tion a freshness of outlook” that immeasurably helped to shape 
black nationalism in Africa. The Du Bois theme was that white 
enslavement of the Negro race had reared capitalism and fostered 
the industrial revolution. The principal villains were British and 
American imperialism and to a lesser degree the Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Dutch, and French. His words made a deep impression on the 
delegates. One of the secretaries of the Congress, Kwame Nkrumah, 
who championed black independence and later became Prime 
Minister of Ghana, said, “It was this fifth Pan-African Congress 
that provided the outlet for African nationalism and brought about 
awakening of African political consciousness... all guided along 
the road of non-violent revolution by the founding stones of 
Dir Bois) ss 3” 

Slowly, Du Bois’s interests in the larger world became all con- 
suming. He found that his former post in the N.A.A.C.P. had been 
occupied by younger men who recognized his past eminence but 
were unwilling to endure his domination. From frustration came 
antagonism and misunderstanding and finally a complete rift. The 
last straw was his dispute in 1948 over Walter White’s appointment 
as a United States representative to the United Nations. When 
Du Bois objected, calling the move political, White hit the ceiling. 
He asked the association’s board of directors to fire Du Bois, and 
they promptly did so. Accorded a pension, he left, this time for 
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good, and joined the Council on African Affairs, of which Paul 
Robeson, the Negro singer, was chairman. From this base, he con- 
tinued to write, lecture, and travel. 

In the spring of 1950, Du Bois took over the chairmanship of 
the Peace Information Center, a peace activated group whose pur- 
pose was to secure American signatures for the “Stockholm Ap- 
peal.” This document, which originated in Sweden, called for an 
absolute ban on atomic weapons and was promptly dubbed by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson a “propaganda trick in the 
spurious peace offensive of the Soviet Union.” Du Bois was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. Under a twelve-year-old Federal statute, 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act, all persons or organizations 
acting in this country for a “foreign principal” were required to 
register with the Justice Department. Du Bois refused to admit that 
the Peace Center fitted this definition despite continued pleadings 
by representatives of the Justice Department to comply. 

That fall, still adamant, he ran for the United States Senate from 
New York on the American Labor Party ticket, working for peace 
on the one hand, and also aiding Vito Marcantonio who was run- 
ning for the House of Representatives. 

The fact that the Korean War had broken out weeks before 
gave him fuel for his fiery speeches. He accused Republican Joe 
Hanley and Democrat Herbert Lehman of being the pawns of big 
business and colonialism which would ‘‘rather have your sons dying 
in Korea than studying in America.” Although the Daily Worker, 
the Communist newspaper in New York, backed Du Bois to the 
hilt, he polled less than 4 percent of the total votes cast. 

Undaunted, Du Bois returned to his work with the Peace Cen- 
ter, never suspecting what the Federal government was about to do. 
Without warning, a Washington grand jury handed down an indict- 
ment on February 9, 1951, charging the Center with failure to 
register as an “agent of a foreign principal.” Du Bois and four 
others were charged with responsibility for the “failure.” Informed 
of the action, Du Bois voiced a “deep sense of shock. There is no 
basis, in fact or fancy,” he said, “for the charge that the Peace 
Information Center was in any way representative of a foreign 
principal....I can state categorically that we were an entirely 
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American organization whose sole objective was to secure peace 
and prevent a third world war.” The news arrived just as Du Bois 
was preparing, at eighty-three, to take a new bride, author Shirley 
Graham, a year after his first wife had died. The arraignment took 
place a week later and trial was set for April 2, 1951, but the 
defense asked for repeated deferments in order to gain time for 
gathering testimony. Meanwhile, Du Bois and his new wife set out 
on a cross-country lecture tour, hoping to raise funds to pay the 
legal fees. The trial finally started on November 8, with Congress- 
man Vito Marcantonio serving as chief defense counsel. The court 
informed the prosecution that it would have to establish a “nexus” 
between the Peace Center and the World Peace Council in Paris, 
the alleged “foreign principal,” or lose the case. When this proved 
impossible, Federal Judge Matthew F. McGuire threw out the suit, 
acquitting the five defendants and the Center of the charges. 

Du Bois was free, but the stigma of being fingerprinted, hand- 
cuffed, forced to provide bail, and standing trial never quite dis- 
appeared. Historian Henry Steele Commager had compared him 
with Franklin and Jefferson in his Men Who Make Up Our Minds; 
author John Gunther had pointed to him as “almost like Shaw or 
Einstein in his field”; literary giants such as Van Wyck Brooks 
and Eugene O’Neill had filled their works with his praise. Yet he 
had been treated like a common criminal, a spy in his own land. 
Overnight, the publications that had previously sought his writings 
were closed to him. Hurt and chagrined, he retired to lick his 
wounds, stubbornly refusing to succumb to his white detractors. 

The McCarthy era, with its misguided patriotism, was about to 
descend upon the nation. Brooding, Du Bois felt his estrangement 
more keenly than ever. As long as he could remember, white 
America had repudiated him for his color and his militancy, but 
now added to that was resentment toward his ideas on peace and 
colonialism. He had refused to join hands with the Communists 
even while he advocated many of their goals as the only solution 
to the economic problems that beset mankind. He wrote in The 
Nation of the risks: to speak in favor of government in business, 
government in health, government in education was “communistic,” 
and any American who did so, no matter how sincere, stood in 
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danger “of losing his job, surrendering his social status, and per- 
haps landing in jail.” 

But, in addition the trial demonstrated the gulf that had devel- 
oped between Du Bois and his black friends. In Battle for Peace, 
an autobiographical essay which Du Bois wrote immediately after 
the trial, he quoted the verdict of another Negro, sociologist Gor- 
don B. Hancock: “The important Negroes in this country, the 
headliners, the highly positioned, the degreed Negroes .. . Negroes 
who claim to be race champions and crusaders and fighters and 
leaders and uncompromisers to the last ditch actually deserted 
Du Bois in the hour of his greatest trial.” 

This was more than the old man could bear. Outwardly he main- 
tained his customary reserve, but in fact, he felt betrayed by the 
very people he had spent a lifetime helping. As he sorted out the 
pieces of his broken world, he concluded that black America was 
trying to find itself by emulating western culture rather than by 
expressing itself as a separate entity in the world. And so he aban- 
doned the battle for Negro rights to devote all his energies to the 
quest for world peace, the extension of socialism, and to promoting 
the Pan-African movement with Kwame Nkrumah and others. His 
assistance led Nkrumah to invite him to Ghana in the spring of 
1957 to celebrate the nation’s independence. Du Bois was anxious 
to see his friend installed as Premier, but by then he was re- 
nowned as a friend of organizations listed by the Attorney General 
as subversive or communistic. The State Department refused to 
renew his passport unless he signed a non-Communist affidavit and 
this he adamantly refused. “He can sign, but he won’t,” said his 
lawyer. To the press Du Bois declared that the State Department 
had no right to interfere with his political or religious beliefs. 

Just a year later, on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday, more 
than a thousand persons crowded into New York’s Roosevelt 
Hotel to applaud the old man. He received a check for $5,000 
from his friends and messages of congratulations from political 
figures in Africa, China, and Russia, but not one from the United 
States. Only an educator, the president of Fisk University, his alma 
mater, remembered him. Under such rejection, his attachments to 
the Communist world were becoming more marked. He found 
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that on such diverse issues as peace, socialism, education, race 
prejudice, Russia had no peers. The Soviet returned the compli- 
ment by decorating him in 1959 with the Lenin prize “for strength- 
ening peace.” 

On November 23, 1961, came the announcement that Du Bois 
had finally joined the Communist Party in America, an organiza- 
tion which thirty years before he said had nothing to offer “except 
social equality in jail.” In his application for membership, Du Bois 
admitted that he had been “long and slow” in deciding to join the 
Party, but at last his mind was settled. He had concluded that 
“capitalism cannot reform itself; it is doomed to self-destruction.” 
He then went on to point out that “no universal selfishness can 
bring social good to all. Communism—the effort to give all men 
what they need and to ask of each the best they can contribute— 
this is the only way of human life....” On the personal side, 
examining his reasons for turning communist, he confided, “In 
my own country for nearly half a century, I have been nothing but 
a ‘nigger.’” Thoroughly disillusioned, he had finally moved to 
Accra, Ghana, the year before, at the invitation of Nkrumah, to be 
among the people he respected. The Premier appointed him direc- 
tor of the Encyclopedia Africana, and six months prior to his death 
on August 28, 1963, he became a Ghanian citizen. Ironically, on 
the evening of August 28, the greatest civil rights demonstration 
in the history of America was converging on Washington. It was 
Du Bois more than any Negro in the United States who had raised 
up legions of protest, who had fired the resolve of black America 
to fight for equal rights, and yet among the 200,000 who marched 
that day from the Washington Monument to the Lincoln Memorial 
along the grassy mall, not a voice was raised in his behalf. 

It now fell to Africans to extol Du Bois. The Ghanian Times, on 
the day following his death, ran a bold black headline, THis DAY A 
MIGHTY TREE HAS FALLEN IN AFRICA. Nkrumah said in a radio 
address, “The essential quality of Dr. Du Bois’s life can be 
summed up in a single phrase—intellectual honesty and integrity.” 
The Ghanians prepared a state funeral for him in Christianborg 
Castle, after which they carried his body to a plot of ground over- 
looking the ocean for burial. 
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The tragedy of Du Bois was the tragedy that awaits all prophets 
of unacceptable tidings. As long as he championed the Negro’s 
ambition to improve himself, he was the cynosure of black Amer- 
ica, but when his “intellectual honesty and integrity” carried him 
to extremes his countrymen associated with subversion and dis- 
loyalty, he found the terrain hostile and barren. Unjustified as it 
may be, Booker T. Washington, who did little to challenge Amer- 
ica’s racial mores, but did possess the talent of leadership, thrift 
and industry, has been included in the Hall of Fame, while 
Du Bois, the intellectual giant, who provoked the Negro to angry 
assertion, is virtually unknown to Americans today. 

* * * 

Today the name Du Bois is chiefly recognized as the patron 
saint of the W. E. B. Du Bois Clubs, a national Marxist youth 
organization founded in 1964. According to the Justice Depart- 
ment, it has so far refused, like Du Bois himself, to sign an anti- 
Communist affidavit. There are allegedly thirty-six chapters with 
an estimated 2,500 members, mostly in California, New York, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. The attempt of Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach in the spring of 1966 to make them register as 
a Communist front organization under the controversial Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950, touched off riots wherever there 
were Du Bois clubs. Counsel Patrick Hallinan denounced the Fed- 
eral crackdown as “an attempt to intimidate..., suppression,” 
and immediately drew support from the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which wired Katzenbach that the government’s attempt to 
list the clubs as a Communist front was “an effort to intimidate 
the organization from carrying on its unpopular program.” 

Meanwhile, from a totally unexpected direction, came a second 
threatening note. Because Du Bois is pronounced “duh-boys,” it 
phonetically resembles The Boys’ Clubs of America, a 750,000 
body of 100 percent Americans. What is more, the head of the 
organization is Richard M. Nixon, a man not given to unconven- 
tional thoughts, and on the Board of Directors sits J. Edgar Hoover, 
the renowned FBI chief. When the Du Bois clubs became news, 
Nixon took a running leap and landed in the middle of the turmoil, 
announcing angrily that the name had been chosen to cause con- 
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fusion, “an almost classical example of communistic deception and 
duplicity.” He was convinced the Du Bois club members were “not 
unaware of the confusion they were causing among our [the Boys’ 
Clubs of America] members and among other good citizens.” 

The clubs, founded in the name of W. E. B. Du Bois, were being 
prosecuted for the same reason he had been a decade and a half 
earlier. He would have applauded them for remaining firm. In 
fact, he might have said what he told the “sit-in students” in 1960 
when they asked if he had any advice for them. “They don’t need 
any advice from me,” he remarked. “Perhaps I need some from 
them.” 


Harriet Tubman 


When Harriet Tubman was born in Dorchester County, Maryland, 
a few miles east of the Chesapeake Bay, in about 1820, slavery 
was a way of life among the planters. 

As early as 1630, the first wave of Africans brought into Mary- 
land were used to cultivate the lush corn and tobacco fields. And 
although the importation of slave labor had been forbidden in 
1776—to conform with Jefferson’s avowal that “all men are cre- 
ated equal’”—the black population had risen to approximately 
one-eighth of the total. 

Indeed, Maryland was by then a state that bred slaves for other 
states to the west and for the cotton and sugar plantations in the 
deep South. Between 1830 and 1860, it exported 75,000 human 
beings, keeping slave families in constant fear of separation. Chil- 
dren were torn from their parents in the most cruel and barbarous 
fashion, never to be reunited. 

Harriet Tubman was one of eleven children born to Benjamin 
Ross and Harriet Green. Her grandparents on both sides were 
Negroes who had arrived from Africa in chains symbolic of the 
black inferiority and white control which lasted until and beyond 
Harriet Tubman’s own lifetime. The slave had to be constantly 
reminded of his inferior rank in society. The juicy apples and the 
luscious pears in the orchard were to be picked, but not eaten, the 
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chickens in the barnyard were to be fed, but not taken. One of 
Harriet’s first encounters with the slave system was the whip which 
was always to be seen on the mantelpiece in the “big house”—a 
constant reminder to behave. One morning when Harriet, aged 
seven, put her finger in the irresistible sugar bowl “to take one 
lump,” her mistress saw what was happening and, quick as a flash, 
brought the whip down on her. 

Startled by the sudden attack, Harriet bolted for the door and 
raced down the street. Coming on an enormous pig pen, crowded 
with a sow and her litter, she climbed inside. “I was so beaten out 
that I could not stir,” she recalled later. ““And there I stayed from 
Friday until the next Tuesday, fighting with those little pigs for 
the potato peelings and the other scraps that came down in the 
trough. The old sow would push me away when I tried to get her 
children’s food, and I was awfully afraid of her. By Tuesday, I 
was so starved I knew I had to go back. I didn’t have anywhere else 
to go, even though I knew what was coming. So I went back.” And, 
for running from one flogging, her master gave her another. “They 
didn’t know any better,” Harriet maintained, “it’s the way they 
were raised. ‘Make the little slaves mind you, or flog them,’ was 
what they said to their children, and they were brought up with 
the whip in their hands.” 

The effect on Harriet of continual subjugation was marked. 
From a high-spirited stubborn child, she became sullen and un- 
yielding, passionately hating slavery. The face that was known, we 
are told, for being ‘“‘the blackest and plainest ever seen,” was angry, 
the eyes were slits of suspicion, and the lower lip jutted out in de- 
fiance. On the plantation, it was said that Harriet was half-witted, 
not worth a six pence. Her first mistress said “she wasn’t worth the 
salt that seasons her grub.” 

By the time Harriet was twelve, her master was convinced he 
had a bad investment. She was worthless on the slave market, and 
too coarse to be a domestic servant. He decided to send her into 
the fields to hew wood and draw water. One day as fall approached 
and the slaves were preparing to harvest the corn, Harriet had her 
first opportunity to fight for freedom. A runaway slave from a 
nearby plantation was overtaken in a village store a short distance 
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from his home. Harriet, who had known of the escape and was 
following to see what would happen, heard the slave’s overseer 
say he should be whipped; the overseer called upon Harriet to help 
him. She refused, blocking the doorway where the slave had dis- 
appeared. In a fit of anger, the overseer picked up a two-pound 
iron weight from the counter and hurled it after the fugitive. The 
metal struck Harriet in the forehead, knocking her unconscious 
and leave a convex indentation in her skull. For weeks, she lin- 
gered near death; no one knew whether she could survive such a 
severe concussion. ; 

The mist at last began to clear from her eyes and her senses re- 
turned. But the horror of slavery was forever imprinted on her face. 
For the rest of her life, she was subject to spells of catalepsy; at 
least three or four times a day, she would black out. She would 
drop into a reverie and three or four minutes later continue to talk 
without losing the thread of the conversation. 

Harriet’s disfigurement reinforced her master’s conviction that 
her place was not in the house but in the field, doing a man’s job. 
She developed enormous strength from cutting wood and following 
the plow. And as her physical strength grew, so did her determina- 
tion to eradicate slavery. “My people must go free,” she kept say- 
ing, having withstood the dreadful punishment of slavery. Time 
and again she had been beaten until she was ill; the scars about her 
neck and shoulders were there to prove it. From the age of four, 
she had worked for her daily bread, never permitted to attend 
school. She was totally illiterate. Stubbornly curious, Harriet had 
once paid a lawyer five dollars to review the will of “Old Rit’s” 
first master. He found that Harriet’s mother should have been 
emancipated as a little girl in the 1780s, but the white relatives of 
the former owner had deceived her and she had lived on sixty-five 
years in bondage. 

Injustices seemed to embolden Harriet, enabling her more and 
more to defy the whites. Even if she was only five feet tall and 
wore the discarded dresses of the women in the big house, with a 
colorful bandana covering her crinkly head, she was a striking and 
magnetic personality. Some called her “magnificent” and “fierce,” 
as though her sex mattered little. 
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In fact, Harriet remained single until she was twenty-four—un- 
usually late for those days—when she finally married John Tub- 
man, a free Negro who accepted Harriet as he might his own ser- 
vant. He raised no objection to her remaining a slave, and was 
amused by her fears of being sold to a Southern owner. When she 
told him she “never closed her eyes that she did not imagine she 
saw the horsemen coming and heard the screams of women and 
children as they were being dragged away to a far worse slavery 
than they were enduring there,” he simply smiled. He was satisfied, 
knowing that Harriet would support him. 

During the 1840’s slavery became stricter. The white masters 
struck out at the slightest evidence of insurrection. Reverend Sam- 
uel Green, of eastern Maryland, was packed off to prison for ten 
years because he was caught with a copy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
As the historian Kenneth M. Stampp has remarked, “Slavery 
exempted no man with a colored skin no matter what his faith, 
talent, genius or worth might be. The person of Christ in a black 
skin would scarcely have caused it to relinquish its tyrannical 
grasp.” 

When in 1849 Harriet heard the rumor that she and her brothers 
were to be sent south in a chain gang, she decided to throw off the 
yoke and head north. “There’s two things I’ve got a right to,” she 
said to herself, “and these are death or liberty. One or the other 
I mean to have. No one will take me back alive.” She pleaded with 
Tubman to accompany her, but he refused. 

One dark evening, she set forth alone after vainly trying to alert 
her sister that she was about to depart. By day she slept in the 
woods, by night she crept stealthily along the highways. Occasion- 
ally, she was able to contact a member of the underground rail- 
road who transported her to the next station. Unable to read the 
road signs, completely ignorant of the territory through which she 
passed, she eventually reached the Mason-Dixon line and crossed 
into Pennsylvania, a free woman. “When I found I had crossed 
that line, I looked at my hands to see if I was the same person... 
the sun came like gold through the trees and over the fields and 
I felt like I was in Heaven.” 


But the ecstasy vanished with the realization that she was, after 
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all, a “stranger in a strange land.” Her husband, father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, and friends remained in Maryland. If she was 
free, she reasoned, they should know freedom too. She determined 
to make a home in the north and then go back for them. But she 
had no money and no job, so she pushed on to Philadelphia, which 
in those days had a large Quaker population and was therefore a 
haven for runaway slaves. 

‘There Harriet found work as a domestic and hoarded every cent 
she earned. At the same time, she learned more about the myste- 
rious hidden railroad that was carrying slaves north to freedom. 
She talked with William Still, the chief “brakeman” on the under- 
ground railroad in Philadelphia; he kept minute records of all the 
runaways traveling through his “station” and of the unbelievable 
treatment that had led to their escape. 

She wanted to join them and work with them, but no one knew 
how she would react to danger. Her first chance came in December, 
1850, when she went to Baltimore to rescue a sister who had been 
spirited away in broad daylight from Cambridge, Maryland by her 
husband, a freed slave. The escape had taken place moments be- 
fore she was to be auctioned in the local court house. The auc- 
tioneer had departed for lunch and while he was gone, friends hid 
her in a rearby house. That night, under cover of darkness, she 
and her two children were taken by boat to Baltimore. It was a 
risky venture, for Negroes, slave or free, could not enter or leave 
the city without going through the humiliating experience of being 
weighed and measured and being vouchsafed by persons of local 
standing. But Harriet proved she could thread her way through 
such a dragnet, and she disappeared northward with her valuable 
trust. 

An added difficulty for northbound Negroes was the new and 
infamous Fugitive Slave Law, enacted on September 16, 1850, 
which gave slave owners the right to arrest runaway slaves in the 
North and take them back to the South. According to the law, 
fugitives were not entitled to a jury trial, not even the consideration 
of habeas corpus in one of the most flagrant violations of the 
American constitution. And as a final irony, the chief author of 
this scurrilous law was James Murray Mason of Virginia, the 
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grandson of George Mason who had insisted on writing the Bill 
of Rights into the Federal constitution as Virginia’s price for join- 
ing the Union. In the first thirty-six hours following its enactment, 
forty former slaves fled to Canada where they were safe under a 
proclamation, signed by Queen Victoria in 1833, that made the 
Dominion a haven for Negroes. Harriet likened the sanctuary to 
being “under the paw of the British lion,” and decided henceforth 
to settle her passengers there. “I couldn’t trust Uncle Sam with my 
people no longer,” she said. 

In 1851, she went South twice to bring back slaves. On her first 
trip, she freed one of her brothers and two other men. The second 
time she planned to bring John Tubman, but to her chagrin and 
horror discovered that he had tired of waiting for her to return 
and was remarried. They quickly separated and never saw each 
other again. 

Harriet had to rely on friends to send messages for her. One 
such message went to a free Negro, Jacob Jackson, who lived in 
the Cambridge zone that Harriet knew so well. “Read my letter to 
the old folks,” it said, “and give my prayer, and when the good old 
ship of Zion comes along, be ready to step aboard.” This was 
Harriet’s way of telling her brothers that she would be along soon 
to take them North. Since all mail addressed to slaves was cen- 
sored by the postal authorities, the religious wording became 
suspect, and Jackson was called in to explain. “That letter can’t 
be meant for me,” he replied shrewdly, “I can’t make head or tail 
of it.”” He immediately went to notify Harriet’s brothers to be ready. 

With each trip South, Harriet’s reputation became mofe and 
more widespread. Negroes were referring to her as Moses, the 
prophet who could lead them out of the land of Egypt into the 
promised land, and they sought her assistance. On her part, Harriet 
had to rely heavily on the assistance of “station agents” along the 
underground route. They were the men and women who received 
the runaways on the trip north, hid them, fed and clothed them, 
and often provided money for their support. Among these individ- 
uals, none was more dedicated than Thomas Garrett, the renowned 
Quaker of Wilmington, Delaware. A hardware merchant and tool- 
maker, Garrett became convinced early in life that his special mis- 
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sion was to help slaves escape, and he proceeded to turn his home 
into a refuge. Violently attacked by the press, threatened and 
warned to leave the community because of his abolitionist activity, 
Garrett defied his critics until 1848, when a group of slave owners 
took him to court for aiding runaways. At the end of the trial when 
Roger Taney, of Dred Scott fame, pronounced the sentence, a 
heavy fine, he said, “Garrett, let this be a lesson to you, not to 
interfere hereafter with the cause of justice, by helping off runaway 
Negroes.” 

The defendant looked up and fixed his eyes on the justice. “Thee 
hasn’t left me a dollar, but I wish to say to thee, and to all in this 
courtroom, that if anyone knows of a fugitive who wants a shelter, 
and a friend, send him to Thomas Garrett, and he will befriend 
him.” Garrett was said to have helped 2,700 slaves gain their free- 
dom prior to the issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Of Harriet Tubman, Garrett said, “I never met with any person 
of any color who had more confidence in the voice of God. She has 
frequently told me that she talked with God and he talked with 
her, every day of her life.” He saw in her a bit of the mystic, a 
clairvoyant who could pierce life’s hidden secrets. “I said to her 
one day, partly in jest, ‘Harriet, I am glad to see thee! I suppose 
thee wants a pair of new shoes.’ 

““‘T want more than that,’ she replied. ‘God tells me that you 
have money for me.’ 

“Does God ever deceive you?’ I asked. 

Fe De 

‘Well, how much does thee want?’ 

“After remaining pensive a moment, she said, ‘About $23.’ 

“I then gave her $24 and some odd cents, the net proceeds of 
five pounds sterling from Eliza Wigham, of Scotland, secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society of Edinburgh,” who had heard of Harriet 
and wished to help the abolitionist’s struggle. 

However much the station agents might help Harriet to shepherd 
her precious cargoes to freedom, the hard responsibility was still 
hers. She had to assume the risk of being caught. She was the one 
on whom the slave owners had placed a bounty of $40,000, for 
her capture dead or alive. Her life was in constant danger. The 
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route stretched up the east coast through Maryland and Delaware 
to New York City, up the Hudson River to Albany, then westward 
along the Mohawk Valley through Syracuse and Rochester to 
Niagara Falls and Canada. “The fugitives found shelter in homes of 
all types, in buildings of all sizes, in infinite forms of concealment,” 
wrote Harriet Tubman’s biographer Sarah Hopkins Bradford. 
“They were hidden in chimneys, barns, under hay and straw, and 
sometimes in ‘potato holes’ which were board lined dugouts in the 
ground ordinarily used to store produce.” There is a report, per- 
haps apocryphal, that Harriet once hid her charges in a manure 
pile with straws in their mouths to permit breathing. 

Over the years, she developed techniques that prompted William 
Still to write, “Her like it is probable was never known before 
or since.” Part of this was due to her extraordinary leadership. 
She maintained severe discipline: she was prepared to do away 
with anyone who might betray or endanger the safety of the party. 
On one occasion she hid twenty-five Negroes in a swamp all day, 
forcing them to be absolutely silent. By nightfall they were hungry 
and bitter. One man refused to go any further; he would take 
whatever punishment his master inflicted rather than jeopardize 
his life. The others could follow Moses and die if they wished but 
he was going back. Nothing would change his mind until Harriet 
whipped out a revolver she always carried, took aim at his head 
and shouted, ““Move or die!” A few days later he had crossed the 
Canadian border a free man. Invariably Harriet’s courage re- 
flected her faith. “I always told God I’m going to hold steady on 
to you, and you’ve got to see me through.” Her friends who feared 
she might be captured during one of her seizures asked if the 
thought troubled her. “Just so long as he wants to use me,” she 
replied, “he’ll take care of me, and when he don’t want me no 
longer, I’m ready to go.” In the meantime she promised her abo- 
litionist supporters, “They might catch me, but not alive,” and she 
would point to the butt of her pistol. 

A second reason for Harriet’s success was her capacity to re- 
main cool in the face of sudden danger. One day she was on a 
train bound North when she heard her name spoken. Cautiously 
lifting the edge of her sunbonnet, she gazed at a white passenger 
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standing next to her. He was reading an advertisement aloud 
which spoke of a runaway slave named Harriet Tubman who was 
worth the incredible reward of $5,000. Down went the sunbonnet 
while she held her breath. At the next station, she dashed to the 
exit and took the first train going South. No one, she correctly 
surmised, would suspect a poor Negro woman traveling South of 
being a fugitive. 

On another occasion, she overheard a conversation relating to 
her capture. Quick as a flash, she took out a book she was carry- 
ing and pretended to read it. The gesture was enough to throw the 
men off her trail. ““This can’t be the woman,” they remarked. “The 
one we want can’t read or write.” 

Once while passing through Maryland, she came to a village in 
which she was known. Thinking that someone might tip off the 
authorities that she was in town, she disguised herself as an old 
crone, purchased two hens, tied their feet together, hung them 
like a garland around her neck, and proceeded down the street. 
Sure enough, she spotted the slave catcher coming toward her. 
Without hesitation, she unloosed the squealing chickens and ran 
after them until the enemy was out of sight. 

Harriet’s success with the underground railroad was also due 
to an unusual gift for organization. She left very little to chance. 
Her trips North invariably began on Saturday so that the escape 
could not be advertised until Monday. This gave the fugitives a 
day’s grace. They would travel all night Saturday and all day 
Sunday before abandoning their stolen horse and carriage. She 
appointed accomplices to tear down “wanted” posters as soon as 
they were nailed up. She carried paregoric to soothe the children 
to sleep and prevent their crying. She could turn actress and ap- 
pear to be someone else: hollowing her cheeks and wrinkling her 
brows made her look like a tottering old woman. 

Her most celebrated trip along the underground railroad oc- 
curred in 1857 when she accompanied her aging parents North. 
Seventy-year-old “Old Ben” was in trouble; he had committed the 
unpardonable sin of helping another slave to escape and he had 
been discovered. He was accused of being friendly with the under- 
ground and arrested. 
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As soon as Harriet heard the news, she decided to go South and 
return with her parents. But first she had to have money to make 
the trip. “I’m not going to eat or drink until I get enough money 
to take me down after the old people,” she said. The most likely 
place to go for financial help was the abolitionist headquarters in 
New York City where Harriet’s exploits were well known and 
admired. Consequently, she headed to New York; she needed 
twenty dollars for her expedition. The officials listened to her 
story, admitted the cause was worthy, but told Harriet there was 
no such amount in the treasury, whereupon she staged the first 
sit-down in civil rights history. She stayed in the office all morning 
and afternoon, waiting for action. Finally, the abolitionists recon- 
sidered and agreed to solicit money for Harriet’s trip South. They 
raised sixty dollars in a few hours and wished her godspeed. 

Harriet had no difficulty in contacting her elderly parents, but 
when it came time to leave, “Old Ben” insisted that he take his 
best hencoop and “Old Rit” would not dream of going without 
her feather bed. “How can we travel with such big things as 
those?” Harriet exclaimed. But the old people refused to depart 
without them. Harriet had to find a horse and two-wheeled cart 
to hold father, mother, feather bed and chickencoop. 

In nineteen trips between 1848 and 1860, Harriet carried an 
estimated 300 bales of ‘black wool” north, valued at $300,000. 
No one ever captured her, no slave in her care was ever lost. As 
she confided years later to Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the suffragette 
leader, “I never ran my train off the track and I never lost a 
passenger.” All her energy was devoted to crushing the hated 
institution of slavery. “I think slavery is the next thing to hell,” 
she told Benjamin Drew in 1855 while he was interviewing hun- 
dreds of fugitives who had escaped to Canada. “If a person would 
send another into bondage, he would, it appears to me, be bad 
enough to send him to hell if he could.” 

When Harriet was not involved in one of her periodic trips 
South, she was working with the abolitionist leaders in the North. 
The Negro historian, William Wells Brown, records the fact that 
for “eight to ten years previous to the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion, all who frequented antislavery conventions, lectures, picnics, 
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and fairs could not fail to have seen a black woman of medium 
size, upper front teeth gone, smiling countenance, attired in coarse 
but neat apparel, with an old-fashioned reticule or bag suspended 
by her side, and who, taking her seat, would at once drop off into 
a sound sleep.” 

It was in this period, the late 1850’s, that Harriet became in- 
volved in John Brown’s tragic raid on Harper’s Ferry. Brown 
swore eternal hatred against slave owners. He announced to 
eastern abolitionists that the times required action, “not a Moses 
giving laws, not a Jeremiah with lamentations, but a Samson not 
afraid to pull down a temple if it brought his own death.” He was 
a descendant of Puritan stock and could trace his ancestry back 
to the Mayflower. In the Brown homestead, there were prayers 
and scriptures morning and night under the austere eye of the 
patriarch, and the twenty children could not remember a day 
without anti-slavery talk. Brown was in turn a farmer, a leather- 
dresser, a surveyor, a shepherd, and a wool dealer, but his real 
talent was for freeing slaves. He was an early participant in the 
Kansas Blood Letting when that state teetered between freedom 
and slavery. It was then that the plan took shape~which finally - 
led to the assault on Harper’s Ferry. Brown was convinced he 
could stir up an insurrection of slaves below the Mason-Dixon 
line and transport them North to freedom. All he needed was a 
brave band of men and money enough to supply them with guns 
and ammunition. 

Gerrit Smith of Peterboro, New York, was an abolitionist of 
great wealth. In 1846, he had offered 100,000 acres of northern 
New York lands in small farms to any Negro families who would 
clear the trees. He had spent $16,000 on the Kansas Civil War 
and had given up $12,000 in bail money rather than return two 
slaves owned by the Georgia legislators Robert Toombs and 
Alexander Stephens. Brown was familiar with Smith’s contribu- 
tions because he had bought a farm at North Elba in 1848 to be 
among the Negro families that Smith had resettled there. 

Besides Smith, there was Franklin B. Sanborn, of Concord, who 
knew the wealthy abolitionists of the Boston area and could open 
their pocketbooks. Sanborn was a native of New Hampshire, had 
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attended Exeter Academy, and earned a baccalaureate degree at 
Harvard. In January, 1857, after joining the abolition movement, 
he met Brown in Boston and was captivated by the man’s intensity. 
Overnight he became his agent in the Northeast. 

On February 22, 1858, Smith and Sanborn met with Brown at 
the Smith homestead in Peterboro to begin planning the Southern 
invasion that would free the slaves. Initially, they seemed reluc- 
tant to join Brown, the hero of the Osawatomie massacre (in 
which five pro-slavery men had been slaughtered) in this latest 
venture; but Brown’s persistence won them over and Smith agreed 
to furnish the money. Brown was hopeful the plan could be exe- 
cuted in about two months. 

Before that they needed to gather together enough men to fight 
and someone with knowledge of the underground railroad over 
which the fugitives would travel. Frederick Douglass and Harriet 
Tubman were the two Negroes whose active participation would 
add the greatest strength to the project. Brown decided to discuss 
his plans with both and departed westward. His first stop was 
Rochester where Douglass lived. It was easy to convince Douglass, 
a man who had been born a slave in Maryland and spent his 
childhood in such poverty that he and his brothers and sisters ate 
from a common trough “where they scooped out cornmeal mush 
with an oyster shell or a piece of wood.” After a short time with 
a stern master he had labored on ships in Baltimore, escaped, 
gone to New Bedford, settled there, then married and moved to 
Rochester where he was known as the outstanding spokesman for 
the Negro. In addition he wrote extensively and spoke against the 
color line from many platforms. On one Fourth of July he had 
told his white friends, “This day is yours, not mine. You may re- 
joice, I must mourn.... What to the American slave is your 
Fourth of July? I answer: A day that reveals to him more than 
all other days in the year, the gross injustice and cruelty to which 
he is the constant victim.” 

Douglass reacted enthusiastically to the plan and after a month 
in Rochester, Brown pushed on to St. Catherine’s, a community 
of 6,000 people just west of Niagara Falls in the province of 
Ontario, where Harriet Tubman was temporarily living. Their 
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meeting was an instantaneous success. Brown recognized in Harriet 
the steely qualities of leadership he so desperately needed and 
referred to her at once as General Tubman. Taking pen in hand, 
he wrote John Brown, Jr., “I am succeeding, to all appearance, 
beyond my expectations. Harriet Tubman hooked on his whole 
team at once. She is the most of a man, naturally, that I ever met. 
There is the most wonderful material in this quarter beyond all 
doubt.” 

He laid out his plans for-the invasion and got from her a 
description of the terrain he expected to-terrorize, an explanation 
of the aid he could expect from the underground “conductors,” 
and her promise to raise recruits among the slaves who had fled to 
Canada. She would be the chief “conductor” for all the slaves he 
freed in the area around Harper’s Ferry. 

By mid-May, 1858, the plan was almost complete. Brown 
called his followers together for a meeting in Chatham, Ontario, 
to write a constitution for the liberated area and to solidify his 
leadership. He was named commander-in-chief and prepared to 
march his “army” to Harper’s Ferry. But at the final moment, 
Hugh Forbes, a swashbuckling opportunist who had fought with 
Garibaldi in Italy and had attached himself to Brown as his drill 
sergeant, revealed the conspiracy to certain prominent members 
of Congress, including Senator Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts. 
As soon as Sanborn learned what had happened, he called for an 
immediate postponement in which Brown acquiesced. It was a 
fatal day, for spirits were high, and never again reached the same 
level. 

Brown departed soon for Kansas to remove any suspicion of 
his role in the invasion while Harriet returned to Auburn, New 
York, where she now lived. She was preparing to buy from U.S. 
Senator William H. Seward, an early abolitionist and leading 
figure in the newly founded Republican Party, a house and seven 
acres of land, which the owner valued at $1,200 ($500 for the 
house and a $100 an acre). 

Throughout the fall of 1858 and the winter and spring of 1859, 
the headquarters of the conspiracy was in Peterboro and Boston. 
The original protagonists had been joined by a young “violent 
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divine,” the Reverend Thomas Wentworth Higginson of Worcester, 
who admired Harriet greatly and gave over his pulpit to her on 
several occasions. 

Harriet spent the early months of 1859 doing “missionary work” 
for Brown in the New England area. She suggested that a good 
time for the raid would be Independence Day when the military 
guard at Harper’s Ferry would be apathetic from the heat. What 
Brown needed, however, was not money, nor encouragement, nor 
suggestions—but strong men to shoulder arms. He asked Sanborn 
to go with Harriet Tubman to Canada to recruit fighters. Unable 
to go, Sanborn thought Higginson the ideal choice to accompany 
her and told Brown so. Sanborn proposed the trip in a letter to 
Higginson: ‘Now is the time to help in the movement, if ever, for 
within the next two months the experiment will be made.” Hig- 
ginson replied that he too was unable to make the trip and that 
he had not fully recovered from his disappointment of the previous 
year. “My own loss of confidence,” he informed Sanborn, “is also 
in the way—loss of confidence not in you, but in the others who 
are concerned in the measure. Those who were so easily dis- 
heartened last spring, may be again deterred now.” Later he would 
add, “It had all begun to seem to me rather chimerical.” 

Worst of all, at this pressing moment when she was desperately 
needed, Harriet suffered a physical relapse that kept her bedridden 
for several weeks. The strain of anxious days and unmitigated toil 
on the underground railroad had finally taken their toll. Brown, in 
desperation, sent his son to Boston to find her not knowing that 
she had gone to New Bedford, Massachusetts, to recover. He 
wanted her to join him in the raid, but she had disappeared. By 
late June of 1859, his patience gone, the elder Brown began 
moving his meager forces toward the objective. During the first 
week in July he arrived on the high ground overlooking Harper’s 
Ferry. At the tip of the thumb of land wedged between the con- 
fluence of the Shenandoah and Potomac Rivers stood the arsenal. 
He needed men to take the fort and knew that Harriet was the 
only one who could recruit the fugitives in Canada to serve in his 
“army.” But the hour was late and the old man would have to go 
on without her. 
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One day, while working on his invasion plan, he journeyed to 
an old stone quarry near Chambersburg to talk in secret with 
Frederick Douglass, who had come to check on Brown and to 
discuss the plans for the invasion. He was horrified to find that 
Brown was planning a direct assault on the Federal arsenal instead 
of invading the plantations of Virginia. 

“Captain Brown,” Douglass said, “the place is a perfect steel 
trap; you'll be surrounded and cut off and taken.” 

“Let them surround me,” replied Brown. “I could cut my way 
out.” - 

“Captain Brown, Captain Brown, don’t you know that Virginia 
would blow you and your hostages sky high rather than let you 
hold that arsenal for one hour?” 

As Douglass was making ready to go, Brown said, “Come with 
me Douglass. I will defend you with my life. . . .” But Douglass 
knew in his heart what he later was to put on paper: “I could 
speak for the slave; John Brown could fight for the slave. I could 
live for the slave; John Brown could die for the slave.” And 
turning away, he bid the old man an affectionate farewell. 

On October 16, 1859, while Harriet Tubman was passing 
through New York City trying to reach the encampment, Brown 
and his force of fifteen whites and five blacks seized the Harper’s 
Ferry arsenal and held it briefly. Brown himself was fortunate to 
have survived the action after United States Marines under the 
command of Colonel Robert E. Lee stormed the doors of his 
barricade and took him captive. Harriet had been anxious to join 
him but confided to friends of a premonition that no good had 
befallen Brown even before news of the raid was announced. 

For the most part the other conspirators panicked as soon as 
the wires carried the story of the invasion. Douglass, who was in 
Philadelphia at the time, worked his way to New York City and 
returned to Rochester aboard the Erie Railroad instead of the 
more traveled New York Central. He then fled to Canada and 
thence to England where he remained until Brown was hanged 
and the episode had quieted down. 

Gerrit Smith, whom Brown had thought “a timid man,” broke 
down completely. He sent emissaries East and West to destroy all 
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evidence of his correspondence with Brown. Although suffering 
from guilt, he lacked the courage to face his accusers. Five days 
after Brown was sentenced to hang, Smith was taken to the New 
York State Asylum for the Insane at Utica where he spent several 
weeks—long enough to protect himself from prosecution. Later he 
denied any real complicity despite the word of Sanborn that a 
little over $4,000 passed through the hands of the secret com- 
mittee of which “at least $3,800 was given with a clear knowledge 
of the use to which it would be put.” Gerrit Smith was the chief 
contributor. 

Sanborn, who up to that time had seemed a pillar of strength, 
also lost courage. When the Mason Committee of the United 
States Senate, charged with investigating the Brown raid, called 
on him to testify, he refused and fled to Quebec. Returning on the 
advice of friends, he was arrested but went free the following day 
on a decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Court which ordered 
his discharge. 

While Brown’s erstwhile supporters were scattering to the 
winds, Harriet quietly returned to Auburn to spend the winter. 
She was saddened and deeply troubled over Brown’s fate. “It was 
not John Brown that died at Charlestown—it was Christ—it was 
the savior of our people.” Henceforth, she was to revere Brown 
as the real force behind emancipation. She viewed Abraham 
Lincoln as a moody, vacillating figure who was driven to freeing 
the slaves; she did not consider him the leader in the struggle for 
freedom. Like Brown, she believed that only action would bring 
an end to slavery, not speeches or pretty words. To free any slave 
whenever and wherever possible was her solution to the problem. 

In the spring of 1860 she had an opportunity to put her belief 
into action once again. On her way to Boston, she had stopped off 
at Troy, a small village 7 miles north of Albany on the east bank 
of the Hudson River, apparently to visit a cousin. While there 
she heard about Charles Nalle, a twenty-eight-year-old former 
slave in Culpeper County, Virginia, who had escaped the year 
before John Brown’s raid. He had worked his way northward to 
Troy where he worked as a teamster, then took a position as 
coachman for Uri Gilbert, one of the city’s most influential citi- 
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zens. In an unguarded moment, he had revealed his secret and 
now the information had been conveyed to his Virginia owner. 

On the morning of April 27, 1860, as Nalle sat on the box of 
Mr. Gilbert’s coach, he was placed under arrest as an escaped 
fugitive slave and taken before the United States Commissioner. 
News of the arrest spread like wildfire. Within minutes, Nalle’s 
friend William Henry, another Negro with whom he boarded, 
hurried off to find Martin Townsend, a local attorney with aboli- 
tionist sympathies. 

There was no question that under Federal law Nalle would have 
to be returned. Owner Blucher W. Hasbrough had sent his agent, 
Henry Wall, to claim the property. The only alternative Town- 
send could suggest was to obtain a writ of habeas corpus from 
New York’s Supreme Court Justice George Gould, requesting that 
the case be heard in a higher court. While Townsend prepared the 
papers, the street below was filling with hundreds of angry people; 
a station on the underground railroad, Troy boasted a large Negro 
population ready to fight the hated Fugitive Slave Law. William 
Henry took to the street and described how Nalle had been 
brought to the Commissioner’s office in handcuffs, not because he 
was a criminal but because he was the property of another man. 
If carried South, William Henry told the crowd, Nalle would likely 
be whipped to death. Henry begged them to take the law into 
their own hands. 

Meanwhile, Harriet Tubman edged her way into the building 
where Nalle was held and made her way to the second floor. 
Posing as an aged woman, as she so often had on the underground 
railroad, she persuaded the guard to let her in the room where the 
prisoner’s fate was being weighed. Suddenly a voice from the 
street below cried, “We will buy his freedom. What is his master’s 
price?” Harriet saw Henry Wall spring to his feet and rush to the 
open window. Leaning out, he roared, “Twelve hundred dollars.” 
The crowd soon collected the required amount. 

“We have raised twelve hundred dollars!” they shouted, but 
Wall, eager for his added pound of flesh, yelled, “Fifteen hundred 
dollars.” There was a pause and then the roar, “Two hundred 
dollars for his freedom but not one cent for his master!” 
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Simultaneously, attorney Townsend appeared with an order 
from Justice Gould that the prisoner be sent to him at once for 
trial in the Supreme Court. Those who were to accompany Nalle 
rose to their feet and started for the door. As the procession 
pushed its way through the crowd down the stairs, Harriet threw 
off her disguise, leaned out the window and screamed, “Here he 
comes! Take him!” She sped to the door and racing downstairs 
cried, “This man shall not go back to slavery! Take him, friends! 
Drag him to the river! Drown him! But don’t let them take him 
back!” With this she removed her voluminous hoopskirt and 
dropped it over the head of one of the escorting officers, who be- 
came enmeshed in the garment and was forced to abandon the 
prisoner altogether. A reporter for the Troy Daily Times witnessed 
an unforgettable scene: “The moment the officers reached the 
sidewalk, they were surrounded by the crowd, the inner circle of 
which was composed of resolute colored men who at once began 
a vigorous attempt to rescue the prisoner. The city policemen were 
soon separated from the other officers, and left fighting promiscu- 
ously in the midst of a crowd perhaps of two thousand persons, 
who were swaying to and fro like billows, shouting, laughing, 
swearing, and fighting.” 

At the juncture of Congress and First Streets, the violence 
reached new heights. Abolitionists were fighting to take Nalle west 
to the Hudson River where he could escape; police were trying to 
drag him east up Congress Street to Justice Gould’s office. All the 
time Harriet was screaming, “Give us liberty or give us death,” 
and gesturing wildly to urge on the rescuers. The deputy and the 
marshal, maimed by blows from clubs, chisels, and other weapons, 
finally abandoned the prisoner, as did Quinn. 

Two men then seized Nalle and ran with him to the foot of 
Washington Street, a half mile away, where the fugitive jumped 
into a rowboat and was taken to West Troy, followed by more 
than 400 persons who stormed a ferry boat and crossed the 700- 
foot span of water to make sure he escaped. 

When Harriet stepped ashore, she found her worst fears con- 
firmed. Nalle had fallen into the arms of a constable who saw his 
handcuffs and surmised correctly what had happened. He removed 
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him to the Police Justice’s office on the second floor of a brick 
building near the ferry dock, and gathering reinforcements, pre- 
pared to hold off the mob. In a few moments, fighting broke out 
anew with Harriet Tubman leading the attack. Upstairs went her 
band to get the prisoner. A fusillade of stones aimed at the door 
was answered by scattered shots inside. “They can only kill a 
dozen of us,” someone shouted, “Come on!” and they drove for- 
ward. “At last,” reported the Troy Whig, “the door was pulled 
open by an immense Negro and in a moment he was felled by 
the hatchet in the hands of Deputy Sheriff Morrison; but the 
fallen man blocked up the door so that it could not be shut. . . .” 
Harriet rushed in and grabbed Nalle, who had been knocked 
senseless in the struggle, threw him over her shoulder and fled. In 
the midst of the confusion she spotted a Negro driving by in a 
horse and wagon. She intercepted his path, dumped Nalle into the 
carriage and sent him west to Amsterdam for safe keeping. Thus 
ended, according to the Troy Whig, “the most exciting afternoon 
ever witnessed in the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” For Harriet 
the end was none too soon. “She was battered and bruised— 
almost to nonrecognition. Her arms and legs were swollen and her 
breasts painfully lacerated.” Days would pass before she was fully 
recovered. 

Meanwhile, the mood above the Mason-Dixon line was chang- 
ing. The radicals who had pushed the nation to the verge of war 
suddenly found themselves in disfavor; anything, their detractors 
said, would be preferable to a final showdown with the South over 
slavery. A spirit of compromise was in the air that boded ill for 
the activists, especially those who worked on the underground 
railroad. Against the wishes and advice of her friends, Harriet 
made one last trip to Maryland in December, 1860, then they dis- 
patched her to Canada where she was safe from arrest. 

Hers was a brief “imprisonment,” however, for the South re- 
fused to heed the soothing words of President Lincoln or Secretary 
of State Seward, and war followed: the secessionist firing on Fort 
Sumter on April 12, 1861. By the time the bombardment ended, 
the Fugitive Slave Law was as shattered as the fortification in 
Charleston Harbor. If Harriet was not a citizen of the United 
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States now, she was at least secure from Southern “justice” and 
could do her utmost to crush the slave owner. From the beginning 
of the war she argued that the Negro had to be emancipated as 
the price of victory. She did not share Lincoln’s belief that the 
war could be fought solely to preserve the Union—with or without 
slavery. At a public meeting in the winter of 1862, she exclaimed, 
“They may send the flower of their young men down south.... 
They may send them one year, two year, three year... —all of 
no use. .. . God won’t let Mr. Lincoln beat the South until he does 
the right thing. He can do it by setting the Negroes free.” Harriet 
was not alone in reaching this conclusion. In January, 1863, Major 
General David Hunter of Illinois begged Secretary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton for an independent command in the South where he 
could force Lincoln’s hand on slavery. Hunter was an old friend 
of the President’s, had come east on the same train with Lincoln 
when he took office, and was aware of the Chief Executive’s re- 
luctance to wage war on the issue of slavery. “Please let me have 
my own way on the subject of slavery,” Hunter pleaded with 
Stanton. “The administration will not be responsible. I alone will 
bear the blame; you can arrest me, dismiss me, hang me if you 
will, but permit me to make my mark in such a way as to be re- 
membered by friend and foe.” 

Stanton, with his incurable habit of scheming, let Hunter have 
his own way. He appointed him Commander of the Department of 
the South, comprising South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, with 
headquarters at Beaufort, Port Royal Island, between Savannah 
and Charleston. It was more a title than anything else, for the 
territory was limited to a few coastal islands that had fallen to the 
North under pressure of the blockade. It took Hunter only forty 
days to defy his President. On May 9, 1863, contrary to Lincoln’s 
wishes, he issued an order that “persons in these states . . . hereto- 
fore held as slaves, are... forever free.” The President never 
waited to read the official notification. He countermanded Hunter’s 
proclamation at once, declaring the order “altogether void.” But 
Hunter, one of the few abolitionist generals in the Northern army, 
turned his Department into a haven for abolitionists and their 
sympathizers, in order to demonstrate that Negroes could fight the 
enemy as well as white men. 
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He called on Massachusetts Governor John A. Andrew to send 
him Harriet Tubman whom he believed could make a superb 
scout with her experience as a secret “conductor” in Maryland. A 
second recruit was Harriet’s good friend, the Worcester divine 
Higginson, who traded his cleric’s cloth for an officer’s uniform in 
the Northern army. He became Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, in command of the first black regiment, made up of 
Massachusetts Negroes. Finally, Hunter had in his command 
Colonel James Montgomery, an expert in guerilla tactics, who had 
fought with John Brown in Kansas. Like Higginson, he was there 
to organize Negroes into a fighting force on the side of the Union. 

It was the kind of invigorating environment that a person of 
Harriet’s propensities would relish. Yet she had been there only 
a short time when she discovered that being an abolitionist in an 
abolitionist’s world was still troublesome if you happened to be a 
Negro woman. She could draw rations as could any other officer 
or soldier, but the privilege tended to alienate her from other 
blacks who had escaped slavery, for they could not. Rather than 
risk antagonizing them, she refused the rations. Instead, she 
bought food with the proceeds from selling pies and root beer, 
which she made at night. 

Another obstacle to establishing liaison with the Carolina Ne- 
groes was the language barrier. “They laughed when they heard me 
talk and I could not understand them,” she said. In addition, they 
knew nothing of her reputation in the North or that John Brown, 
of Harper’s Ferry’s fame, called her General Tubman. Removing 
doubts and cementing relationships required weeks of careful 
diplomacy. 

She also found that a free black was still not a full citizen in the 
eyes of the War Department. Negro soldiers received $7 a month 
compared with the $15 that white soldiers earned. In three years, 
Harriet was paid only $200. But such abasement, as embittering 
as it was, did not undermine her value as a military aide. She was 
first assigned to the hospital for Negroes on Port Royal Island, 
where slaves who had been wounded escaping from the mainland 
were taken for desperately needed care. “I’d go to the hospital 
early every morning,” she recalled years later. “I'd get a big 
chunk of ice and put it in a basin, and fill it with water; then I’d 
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take a sponge and begin. First man I’d come to, I’d thrash away 
the flies, and they’d rise, like bees around a hive. Then I'd begin 
to bathe their wounds, and by the time I’d bathed off three or four, 
the fire and heat would have melted the ice and make the water 
warm and it would be as red as clear blood. Then I’d go and get 
more ice, and by the time I got to the next ones, the flies would be 
around the first ones black and thick as ever.” 

After working as a nurse through summer and fall, Harriet was 
called to undertake intelligence work behind the enemy lines. Gen- 
eral Hunter assigned her nine scouts and river pilots to recon- 
noiter the Confederate forces inland. As a result of her intelligence 
activities, she was invited by Hunter in the spring of 1863 to “go 
with several gunboats up the Combahee River, the object of the 
expedition being to take up the torpedoes placed by the rebels in 
the river, to destroy railroads and bridges, and to cut off supplies 
from the rebel troops.” 

She agreed to go if Colonel Montgomery, who had since become 
a close friend, were appointed commander of the expedition. Evi- 
dently, while Harriet had collected the information that goaded 
Hunter into action, she was reluctant to assume command of the 
Negro units that were to make the trip. The Combahee is a river 
located 8 miles northeast of Beaufort, 50 miles long, with jagged 
banks, that empties into St. Helena Sound. On either side of the 
river were vast Southern plantations that provided food for the 
rebel armies. Harriet thought the lands could be despoiled and the 
slaves liberated in a lightning stab that would take the Confederates 
by surprise. On the evening of June 2, 1863, she and Colonel 
Montgomery, accompanied by 150 Negro troops in three gun- 
boats, steamed toward the mouth of the river. 

In a silent column under moonless skies, they threaded their 
way through fields of deadly torpedoes that Harriet’s informers 
had previously charted. Word spread that “Lincoln’s gunboats” 
were coming to free the slaves and the Confederate soldiers who 
were guardians of the river were so numbed by the suddenness of 
the attack that they failed to fire back. Their paralysis permitted 
the Union crafts to land small raiding parties time and again for 
a dash inland and a quick assault that fired the Southern mansions. 
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Meanwhile, hundreds of Negroes, hearing the good news, ran for 
the river in search of the gunboats. “I never saw such a sight,” 
Harriet confessed. “We laughed and laughed and laughed...a 
woman with a pail on her head, rice a-smoking in it just as she’d 
taken it from the fire, young one hanging on behind, one hand 
around her forehead to hold on, the other digging into the rice 
pot, eating with all its might .. . another woman brought two pigs, 
a white and a black one... we named the white pig Beauregard 
[after General Pierre G. T. Beauregard of Fort Sumter fame], and 
the black pig Jeff David [after Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederacy].” 

So many Negroes crowded around the rowboats ferrying them to 
the larger craft that Colonel Montgomery despaired of their being 
rescued. “Moses,” he shouted, ‘“‘you’ll have to give them a song.” 
Harried thought a moment and then started singing ‘““Come Along, 
Come Along.” It was all the antidote that was needed. At the end 
of each verse, the Negroes would throw up their hands and shout, 
“glory,” giving the oarsmen a chance to push off. In this way, all 
the Negroes came aboard—756 of them—and were safely trans- 
ported to Beaufort. Never before in American history had a mili- 
tary mission been “originated and conducted” by a woman, white 
or black. The raid destroyed millions of dollars of enemy property 
without the loss of a man. 

The Combahee expedition was the crowning achievement of 
Harriet Tubman’s life. She was now a recognized military hero as 
well as a legendary figure of the underground railroad. In Beau- 
fort, Union officers tipped their caps to her in deference to her 
accomplishments. In the North, everyone was aware of her mas- 
sive effort against slavery. 

It was now her lot to live another half century in which the 
dreams she had awakened were forgotten and the inequality sep- 
arating black and white was restored. The first realization that 
emancipation had failed to liberate the Negro came in 1865 when 
she was returning home to Auburn. She had boarded the train, 
expecting to be carried for half fare, as a nurse. But the conductor 
looked at her ticket, saw she was black and told her to get off. 
Harriet resisted, so infuriating the trainman that he called three 
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men to his assistance and together, they pushed her out and threw 
her violently into the baggage car. No one went to her aid. For 
one who had risked life in defense of her country, the experience 
was devastating. 

Yet this was only the beginning of her disillusionment. Al- 
though she had recruited “something like a regiment of soldiers” 
and served as scout, guide, and nurse, she could not obtain a 
pension. In the summer of 1865, her old friend Secretary Seward 
wrote General Hunter, seeking his help. Harriet “thinks you would 
be disposed to see her claims justly settled,” he informed the former 
abolitionist, but nothing happened. She was simply stranded “by 
the ebb of patriotic fervor.” She did a little nursing, a little cooking, 
and an assortment of chores to support herself and her aging mother 
and father. All that saved them during the terrifying winter of 
1867 was the sixty dollars that Wendell Phillips, of Boston, for- 
warded to her after discovering her plight. Despite repeated pleas 
and petitions to the War Department and Congress, the Federal 
government refused to take her claims seriously, although she had 
been promised $1,800 for her services. There was only one break 
in the accumulating gloom. Sarah Hopkins Bradford, a friend 
from nearby Geneva, wrote a biography of Harriet which grossed 
$1,200 and provided the funds to liquidate her indebtedness to 
Seward for the property she had purchased a decade ago. To her 
delight, she even had something to spare, but it was quickly used 
for others who needed it. 

She added to her responsibilities by marrying Nelson Davis, a 
veteran of Company G, Eighth United States Infantry, whom she 
had met while stationed at Beaufort. Davis at twenty-five was 
only half Harriet’s age, large but tubercular, and drab. One can 
scarcely understand why the two were attracted unless it was 
Harriet’s sympathy and the boy’s dependence. Whatever the rea- 
sons, Harriet continued to be the head of the house, eking out a 
living as best she could. There were chickens to raise, eggs to sell, 
odd jobs to do and she was always able to fill her baskets with 
food by visiting white friends in Auburn. “I have known her on a 
Saturday night to walk from the center of Auburn to her home, a 
mile’s distance, carrying two enormous baskets of food,” a friend 
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recalled years after Harriet’s death. She remained active, always 
taking trips, attending meetings, and speaking constantly. Women’s 
suffrage had absorbed the energies of many of her friends in the 
abolitionist movement and she joined them. Harriet worked on no 
set schedule. When she wished to go somewhere, she went to the 
railroad station and waited for the next train. She couldn’t be 
bothered with the formality of time tables. 

The years passed, and in 1888 her husband died. Eighteen 
months later, the Congress passed legislation granting pensions to 
widows of Civil War veterans. If Harriet could not obtain an allot- 
ment by her own service, then she now would as Davis’ wife. She 
applied and was granted eight dollars a month, a sum so meager 
that Auburn residents petitioned their own Congressman, Sereno 
Payne, to work in behalf of Harriet. In response to the prodding, 
Payne introduced legislation that would raise her pension to $25 
a month. The final bill gave Harriet $20 a month and President 
William McKinley signed it on February 28, 1899, thus ending 
thirty-five years of persistent effort to right an obvious wrong. 

For some years Harriet had harbored a burning desire to shelter 
the aged and the destitute in a home she would name for John 
Brown, her hero. The 25-acre plot that adjoined hers was a 
perfect place for it. One day in 1896 she heard the land was 
to be auctioned. She went to the auction, sat shielded from view, 
and bid $1,250 by the time the bidding had stopped. The 
auctioneer broke in at that point, “All done. Who is the buyer?” 
And before they could see who it was, she had shouted, “Harriet 
Tubman.” 

Not able to secure enough funds, she eventually deeded the 
property to the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, leaving 
the religious order to consummate her dream. The relationship was 
not an altogether happy one. She objected to the restrictions the 
church placed on its use, for example, “they made a rule that no- 
body should come in without a hundred dollars.” And she was 
angered to find the A.M.E. leaders opposed to an interracial ex- 
ecutive board. She had wanted an integrated board, but she was 
overruled. 

Now the sands were running faster. Harriet, who had looked 
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ahead all her life, was beginning to rummage among her memories. 
She liked to recall the day when the letter arrived from Queen 
Victoria of England inviting her to visit her. How she wished she 
had had the money to go! Still, the Queen had sent a shawl and 
necklace to honor her valiant deeds. 

One day, a visiting reporter found her in the yard and asked for 
a reflection on her life. Harriet thought a moment and then looked 
at the orchard which adjoined her property. 

“Do you like apples?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Did you ever plant apples?” she asked, and he confessed he 
hadn’t. 

“No,” said the old woman, “but somebody else planted them. I 
liked apples when I was young. And I said, ‘Some day I'll plant 
apples for other young folks to eat.’ And I guess I did.” 

Harriet Tubman had toiled and suffered so that others could 
enjoy the heritage of freedom. She died on March 10, 1913, at 
ninety-three. 


Medgar Wiley Evers 


There was nothing about James and Jessie Evers that set them 
apart from the rest of the Negro community of Decatur, Missis- 
sippi. James was a funeral director, but like his neighbors, he was 
dominated by the white society. One oasis in an otherwise un- 
friendly desert was the Church of God and Christ, where black 
parishioners gathered three times a week to seek from the white 
man’s Savior the protection the white man’s church refused to 
bestow. The other was their own home: every Sunday the family 
prayed together; there was no drinking, smoking, or gambling, and 
there was a firm rule that the children had to be in before sundown. 
It was into this closely knit household that Medgar Wiley Evers 
was born on July 2, 1925. Poor as they were, James and Jessie 
provided a stable environment in which their son could develop. 
Neither Medgar nor his brother Charles, who was three years 
older, felt hostility for the white population of Decatur. The racial 
mixture in the town was such that Medgar’s best friend was a 
white boy who practically lived in the Evers home. The day came, 
however, when the white boy stopped playing with Medgar. Fric- 
tion arose between the two, and then one day he called Medgar 
“nigger.” In an instant their friendship snapped. “I realized my 
status in Mississippi,” said Medgar, “that I came from nothing, 
was myself nobody, that my children could expect nothing more 

than I had.” 
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As he matured he became more aware of the bigotry that perme- 
ated his environment. When he and Charles went with their father 
to complain that a newly purchased Ford automobile refused to 
run, the white car salesman broke into a rage. 

When they had departed, Medgar turned to the father and asked, 
“Daddy, why is he cursing you? The car is no good.” 

“Just because we’re colored,” the father replied abjectly. 

When Medgar was fourteen, he watched a lynch mob seize and 
murder a close friend of his father’s, who was accused of having 
insulted a white woman. The mob gathered in front of his home, 
stormed into the house, and dragged him to the fairgrounds, a 
short distance away. Young Medgar, seeing what had happened, 
ran to his father and cried, “Get the gun, get the gun, before they 
kill him.” 

“No, son, they’ll kill us too, if we interfere,” came the reply. 
Once the fury was spent, Father Evers went to the scene to cut 
down what was left of the body. The corpse was so mutilated that 
it could not be embalmed, and the dead man’s clothes remained 
on the field as a talisman. For weeks afterwards, Medgar relived 
the terror as he watched the blood-soaked garment turn rust 
colored. 

At the same time, in 1939, the white world exploded for the 
second time within a quarter century. The armies of the Third 
Reich swept through Europe, crushing one government after an- 
other. Inevitably the United States, like a slow-moving giant, was 
drawn into the conflict. And inevitably the draft summoned 
American men to fight. In 1943, when Evers turned eighteen, he 
was Called into the service. 

Life in the army proved to be no escape from the prejudice he 
knew at home. There was the same inequality, the same servilities 
to be performed. The service not only separated the two races, 
but even refused to allow a black member of the military police 
to arrest a white soldier if he misbehaved. Infuriated, Medgar 
wrote his brother Charles, then in the Pacific, “When we get out 
of the army, we’re going to straighten this out.” 

Medgar became a member of the Transportation Corps and 
saw action in Normandy, at Le Havre, Liége, Antwerp, and Cher- 
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bourg. He won two combat stars for service in the Normandy 
invasion and the campaign of northern France, but this could not 
compensate for the treatment to which he was obliged to submit. 
Reading about Jomo Kenyatta, Kenya’s one-time Mau Mau leader 
who had spread terror among the whites of Africa, Medgar en- 
visioned himself leading a band of Mississippi black-shirts similar 
to the Mau Mau gangs. “I admired Kenyatta,” Medgar confessed. 
“He was intelligent and he didn’t believe in compromise. And while 
I never cared for brutality, I realized that, just as the Africans 
followed Kenyatta, Negroes might have successfully followed 
someone like him. It didn’t take much reading of the Bible, though, 
to convince me that two wrongs would not make the situation any 
different, and that I couldn’t hate the white man and at the same 
time hope to convert him.” 

As soon as the war ended Medgar decided he would enter 
Alcorn A. & M. College, a Negro institution in southwest Missis- 
sippi, 46 miles south of Vicksburg, not far from the Mississippi 
- River. He became convinced a college education was essential to 
his growing ambition to aid the downtrodden Delta blacks. He 
was joined by Charles, and the two, who had never been separated 
before the war, took rooms together. Charles, the taller and larger 
of the two, soon became center on the football squad; Medgar, 
quick and agile, played first-string halfback, and became a track 
star as well. 

From the outset, Medgar showed an independent spirit and the 
courage to act alone. Friends invited him to join a fraternity, but 
he turned them down because he could not belong in good con- 
science to a social assembly. He was looking for constructive 
interests. He was severely criticized as a “loner,” but he insisted 
that his time belonged to the less fortunate. He became editor of 
the Alcorn Herald, was elected president of the junior class and 
vice-president of the student forum. His personality acquired 
strength and he began to demonstrate leadership; he was serious, 
yet possessed of great humility; his word was an unbreakable bond. 

In the fall of 1950, Medgar met an eighteen-year-old music 
student, Myrlie Beasley, who lived in Vicksburg. Impressed by 
her extraordinary beauty, he began to date her. Being eight years 
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older and a veteran, he found her a delight, and by Christmas eve 
of 1951, they were married. 

From the beginning, Myrlie knew that she had married a man 
who would be living in danger in the cause of civil rights. During 
high-school days, he had worked with the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People helping to establish chapters. 
Three years before his marriage he and Charles had miraculously 
escaped harm when they tried to vote in their native city of De- 
catur. They had known the trouble they might cause. The president 
of Alcorn had discouraged them from voting. “They had no con- 
tribution to make to the community,” he had said, but he went 
unheeded. The two boys organized a band of twenty-five to thirty 
Negroes for the sole purpose of voting in the fall election. The 
white community eventually became aware of what was happening 
and made threats to halt the Evers brothers. On the night before 
the election, the aging racist Senator Theodore G. Bilbo arrived 
in Decatur to harangue the white voters in the main square. “The 
best way to keep a nigger from the polls on election day,” he cried, 
“is to visit him the night before.” 

This was all the crowd needed to hear. Soon after, the phone 
rang in the Evers home. “Jim,” the caller said, “if you want your 
boys to stay alive, they’s better not come and vote tomorrow.” 
Immediately, the father placed a call to Alcorn to alert his son. 
“Are they going to bother you and Mother?” Charles inquired. 
“No,” he didn’t think so; “they’re only after you boys.” 

“Daddy, we were born to die,” answered the son. “We'll be 
there at seven o’clock in the morning to vote.” They were out of 
bed before dawn, drove the hundred miles to Decatur, and were 
at the polls by the time they opened. The ballot box had been re- 
moved from the porch, where it traditionally stood, to an inside 
room in order to: intimidate the Negroes. There was not another 
black man or woman on the street. 

The Evers brothers with four of their friends mounted the 
courthouse steps and entered the building. The circuit clerk eyed 
the boys and said, “Now, Charles, you boys don’t want any 
trouble?” 

“We’re not looking for trouble, we just want to vote,” replied 
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Medgar. While they were getting their ballots, some fifteen to 
twenty white men, armed with guns, filtered in behind them to 
prevent them from voting. They were men the Evers brothers had 
known from childhood. The Negroes turned around to head for the 
ballot box. A white man who owned the local drugstore warned, 
“Ain’t nothing happened to you niggers yet!” To which Charles 
snapped, “Ain’t a damn thing going to happen, either, we’re only 
here to vote.” They passed through the gantlet, walked down the 
hall, but found the door to the room holding the ballot box 
barred by additional whites who stood in the entrance, legs crossed. 

Charles, who was first in line, confronted them: “May we pass, 
please?” he asked. “Hell, no.” Charles advanced a step nearer. The 
Negroes were carrying pistols, the whites had rifles. The first one to 
draw would unleash a slaughter. At the last second a white woman 
who had known the Evers brothers, tears in her eyes, dashed out 
from the crowd. “Charles, please, it’s not worth it. You'll get a 
chance to vote later.” Her plea shattered the tension, whereupon 
the black men turned on their heels and departed. 

Instead of intimidating Medgar, the experience firmed his re- 
solve. “You know,” he said, “any man with an ounce of pride who 
works in the Delta wants to do something for the poor black man.” 
After graduation from Alcorn in the spring of 1952, he immedi- 
ately acted on his words. Since he had majored in business ad- 
ministration, he went. to work for the Magnolia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, moving with Myrlie to Mound Bayou, a tiny 
village in northwestern Mississippi, but in his spare time he under- 
took a great many projects. One of the first was to organize an 
economic boycott against gas station owners who refused to let 
Negroes use their rest rooms. He sent bumper stickers all over the 
state which said in large letters, “Don’t buy gas where you can’t 
use the rest room.” At the same time, he began a campaign to 
stimulate inactive N.A.A.C.P. chapters. He reorganized a chapter 
in Mound Bayou, and activated one in nearby Cleveland, a chapter 
which in time numbered 500 members. Speaking with the fervor 
of an Isaiah, he attempted to arouse the Negroes to their respon- 
sibilities with a call to register and vote. This was the way to gain 
equality. 
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In early 1954, Medgar decided to apply for admission to the 
University of Mississippi Law School. He was spending more time 
on civil rights than he was devoting to the insurance business, to 
the detriment of his family life. By then his first child, Darrell 
Kenyatta Evers, had been born. When the application went in, 
there were no reprisals from the white population. Indeed, a few 
complimented Medgar for his verve. But within weeks the United 
States Supreme Court handed down its decision, barring tacial 
segregation in the public school system. Overnight the white atti- 
tude changed. Evers was interviewed by James P. Coleman, the 
attorney general (who later became governor), and various state 
officials. “They asked me was I sincere,” Medgar recounted. “I 
told them yes. They asked me was I prompted by the N.A.A.C.P., 
and I told them no. They asked me where I would stay, and I 
answered, ‘On the campus, sir. I’m very hygienic. I bathe every 
day, and I assure you this brown won’t rub off.’ Coleman said he 
would let me know. .. and the day after registration, they sent me 
a letter saying my application had been denied because I didn’t 
have two recommendations from people in the community.” 

This door closed, Medgar was pleased one day to receive an 
invitation from N.A.A.C.P. to become its first paid field secretary 
in Mississippi. He knew that he had to go on fighting for what he 
believed and he kept repeating, “A Negro cannot live here or die 
here in peace as long as things remain as they are.” He thought 
back to the night his father died. “I was in the basement of the 
hospital at Union, Mississippi (that’s where Negro patients 
stayed), at my dad’s bedside. He had had a hemorrhage and was 
sinking fast. I heard a rising murmur of voices...a rushing of 
feet, and there was an ugly crowd outside the building. A nurse 
called me upstairs and asked me to help. There was a Negro with 
his leg bandaged. He had been in a fracas with a policeman, some- 
one had shot him in the leg. The whites were like madmen, mut- 
tering among themselves about the ‘nigger,’ peeping in the windows 
to see if they could spot him. My dad died a short time later, and 
outside, these whites were demonstrating like animals. I’ve never 
forgotten... .” 


In December, Evers went to work full time for the N.A.A.C.P. 
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Overnight life changed as the white community awoke to the fact 
that, no longer a part-time volunteer, he was a constant threat to 
their peace and prejudice. “From the beginning,” Myrlie said, “we 
accepted the possibility that any of us might be killed. But he 
loved the work and I loved him, and whatever made him happy 
pleased me.” The threats and hidden dangers actually were to 
draw them closer. “Constantly in the back of our minds was the 
awareness that something might happen to Medgar or me, so he 
would never leave the house with an argument between us. He 
gave me everything I wanted as a woman, and there was a lot of 
love between us.” 

Whatever his fear of personal violence, Medgar learned to face 
it with stoic calm. He told Myrlie, “Sure, you’re scared at first, but 
then you get mad. You think, ‘When it comes, I’m ready.’ You 
know that if you stay scared, you can’t do anything.” Besides, 
Medgar refused to be intimidated. After his first unsuccessful at- 
tempt to vote, he vowed never to submit to such browbeating 
again. He never did. 

He passionately desired to lift the burdens from_ the black 
Americans of Mississippi. Money, power, and prestige were unim- 
portant. “He was in it,” Myrlie said, “to do what he could for his 
people, for their freedom and liberty and their happiness, and in 
doing so, to make America stronger, happier, and freer.” The 
Negro attitude was often a stumbling block. “If we can get rid of 
our sense of inferiority,” he would say, “we can begin to win our 
equality peacefully.” This, his wife contended, was “the thing 
above all else, that he was trying to get across.” He hated to see 
Negroes “cherish their ‘good relations’ with the white man more 
than they did their own freedom.” 

Despite all the indignities and inequalities suffered by his people 
in Mississippi, Medgar loved the South. “I don’t choose to live 
anywhere else ... ,” he mused. Outside Jackson, the state’s capital, 
in which he established the headquarters of the N.A.A.C.P., there 
were lakes stocked with fish where he liked to “sink a hook deep.” 
To a reporter, he exclaimed, “There’s something out here that I’ve 
got to do for my kids, and I’m not going to stop until I’ve done it.” 
Years later, to a reporter for The New York Times, he went a 
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step further: “When my sons are grown, they’re going to find 
Jackson even better than New York City.” 

Invariably, Medgar looked to youth as a source of strength in 
the present hope for the future. Out of their ranks, he knew the 
future leaders must come. Compared with the carefree white boys 
of the same age, black youths had a definite responsibility to help, 
because in time they would have to open up opportunities that 
were not available to Medgar’s generation. 

When Evers began his work with the N.A.A.C.P. in Jackson, 
there was only Myrlie and himself. They came “as a package,” she 
said, one field secretary and one office secretary. Up to that time, 
the nation was largely unaware of the crimes perpetrated against 
Negroes in Mississippi. Medgar had to make the truth known. 
Since the local newspapers were owned by white segregationists 
who refused to publicize atrocities involving blacks, it was impossi- 
ble for the public to know what was happening. Evers decided to 
personally investigate every violent crime and to send the facts 
to N.A.A.C.P. headquarters in New York City, to be released 
there. Such barbarous killings as the Emmet Till murder (involving 
a fourteen-year-old Chicago boy who allegedly had insulted a 
white woman while visiting his aunt in Sumner), which Evers, 
disguised as a field hand, investigated, aroused the interest of the 
Northern press. Gradually a national campaign to combat the 
horrible conditions prevailing in Mississippi began. 

Not only did this effort antagonize the white power structure of 
Jackson, but Evers discovered that black “professionals” avoided 
him as well. Even though he was fighting for black equality, they 
feared his presence. During the first two years he worked for the 
N.A.A.C.P., the Mississippi Negro Teachers Association would not 
permit him to address their meetings for fear of losing their jobs. 
Small wonder that Evers admonished them: “The N.A.A.C.P. has 
done much to make opportunities greater for teachers who once 
made $20 a month and are making up to $5,000 a year now, yet 
we don’t get their cooperation.” Neither did he succeed initially 
in converting the black press. Editor Percy Greene, of the Jackson 
Advocate, called him a “young upstart,” an “agitator,” a man who 
was still “wet behind the ears.” His real support came from the 
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people. Never too busy to listen nor too tired to help, his ready 
smile evoked warm response. By turns he was playful and serious. 
He would make a joke, hoping to gain confidence, then come 
directly to the point. “Are you a registered voter, sir?” he would 
ask. “Would you mind saying why you haven’t registered?” “Do 
you feel you should take advantage of the ballot?” If the replies 
were “No,” Evers would proceed to explain the importance of 
voting. Then he would ask, “Are you an N.A.A.C.P. member... 
familiar with the organization . . . like to know about it?” Like as 
not, he had brought a new member into the N.A.A.C.P. 

But wherever Medgar went, there was the threat of violence. 
His trips to small Mississippi communities resembled the flight of 
a fugitive from justice. It was unsafe to remain in one place and 
he was constantly on guard against being trailed. On one occasion, 
he had to drive faster than 100 miles an hour to escape. Even at 
home, he lived with danger. He cautioned Myrlie to stay away from 
the windows at night to avoid being a target for a would-be assas- 
sin. The telephone became an instrument of torture, a reminder 
of lurking peril. It might ring all night. “I tried to talk to the 
callers,” said Myrlie, “but that was hopeless. Then I started hang- 
ing up, but they called right back. ‘Are you there?’ ‘Why don’t you 
say something?’ Finally, I began putting the phone quietly down 
on the table and letting them talk to the empty wall. So much 
hatred has been poured out on that wall.” The anonymous callers 
were the worst. They would call Medgar and say he had only a 
few hours to live. One tapped the cylinder of his receiver with a 
pistol to let Evers know he had a weapon in his hand. “This is for 
you,” he said. Medgar merely shrugged off the threat. “If I die, it 
will be in a good cause,” he said. “I’ve been fighting for America 
just as much as the soldiers in Vietnam.” 

Gone now was all trace of personal revenge against the white 
man. Evers was determined to avoid any incident that would give 
his adversary a chance to engage in racial violence. “Violence,” he 
said, “is certainly not the way. Returning physical harm for physical 
harm will not solve the problem. And one of our strongest appeals 
to the conscience of Southern whites is that the N.A.A.C.P. has 
never been linked to violence. Not even the Southern bigot has 
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much ground to stand on when he tries to rabble rouse about our 
winning court decisions. But give him a little violence to point to, 
and he will have a good selling point for stirring up racial hatred.” 

On more than one occasion, he translated his words into action. 
For example, he boarded a Trailways bus to demonstrate against 
segregated seating. He took a seat near the front door and refused 
to budge when ordered to do so by the driver. It took twenty min- 
utes for the driver and the police of Meridian in eastern Mississippi 
to decide what they should do. He was removed to the police station 
for questioning. As soon as they released him, he returned to the 
bus and again took a front seat. This time the bus pulled away from 
the station and drove four blocks before a cabbie, who had seen 
what was happening, drew alongside and waved the vehicle to the 
curb. In rushed the taxi driver and smashed Evers full in the face. 
“If I had retaliated,” he declared afterward, “it would have helped 
defeat the cause for which I am struggling.” 

Another time, during the first sit-in demonstrations in Jackson, 
Evers went to the trial of the defendants and applauded their sacri- 
fices. The police, hearing the disturbance, lunged toward the unruly 
spectators and beat Medgar over the head with a snub-nosed re- 
volver. On still another occasion, Evers wrote a statement criticiz- 
ing a judge’s decision in a civil rights case and telephoned the news 
services. When the description appeared in print, he was arrested, 
fined $100 and sentenced to thirty days in jail for contempt of court, 
a ruling that was later reversed by the Mississippi Supreme Court. 
But his conduct, under many serious provocations, was calm and 
courageous. As a result, the white community came to acknowledge 
him as a “reasonable and dependable” person. 

The years, however, were taking their toll. Danger is an exhaust- 
ing companion, and Medgar became burdened with the specter of 
death. In his ninth year with N.A.A.C.P. he admitted candidly, 
“I’m looking to be shot any time I step out of a car. . .. Everywhere 
I go,” he told an N.A.A.C.P. aide, “somebody has been following 
me.” By spring of 1963, he was reaching the point of exhaustion. 
Throughout the long weeks of May, he worked twenty hours a day 
organizing campaigns to confront the 100,000 whites of Jackson 
with the injustice they were imposing upon 50,000 city blacks. He 
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asked Mayor Allen Thompson to appoint a biracial human rela- 
tions committee (as urged by President Kennedy) and was re- 
buffed. “I am not going to appoint a biracial committee,” replied 
the Mayor. “Let’s not kid ourselves. I believe in the separation of 
the races and that’s the way it’s going to be.” He brought suit to 
integrate the Jackson schools in compliance with the ruling of the 
Supreme Court and got nowhere. He encouraged the Negro youths 
to demonstrate peacefully for greater participation in the operation 
of the city. To help the campaign he imported famous Negroes such 
as the actress Lena Horne, a long-time admirer, to encourage the 
masses. 

Then, on May 28, violence flared up during a sit-in at Wool- 
worth’s lunch counter. As they waited to be served, four Negro 
students and a white professor from nearby Tougaloo College 
were attacked by a mob of white citizens. Two students were 
beaten, one severely. That night, 2,000 angry Negroes jammed into 
the New Jerusalem Baptist Church to hear Evers chide the white 
authorities and call upon the black residents of Jackson to take to 
the streets in protest. When he shouted, “Who’s ready to march?” 
the entire audience rose as one. From that day on, the streets were 
filled with protesting Negroes, most of them students, who refused 
to be calmed. The city struck back with every police weapon at its 
disposal—state and county constabularies as well as its own. The 
demonstrations reached a climax on May 31 when approximately 
600 Negro children, some of them not even teenagers, were ar- 
rested, thrown into paddy wagons, and hauled away to a temporary 
stockade on the edge of town. Mayor Thompson, who had called 
Jackson “the closest place to heaven there is,’ assured his detrac- 
tors the encampment would hold up to 10,000 demonstrators. 

As Evers watched the police arresting the children for parading 
along Parish Street, one of the city’s principal thoroughfares, he 
heard shouts of, “We want freedom, yea!” He imagined that Ger- 
many must have been like this in the days when opponents of the 
Nazis were herded into concentration camps; the police marched 
in their platoons like storm troopers. White power seemed to be 
defeating him and his cause. The police and the courts were lined 
up against his supporters in a solid phalanx. Not only were the 
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demonstrators being incarcerated but those who tried to break the 
color barrier in the white restaurants were unmercifully hounded. 
Six girls, five of them Negro, were sentenced to six months in jail 
and fined $500 each. On Saturday, June 1, Evers’ disappointment 
was momentarily relieved by the appearance of Roy Wilkins, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of N.A.A.C.P., who flew in to give assistance and 
moral support. The two men picketed in front of the Woolworth 
store where the rioting had begun just four days before and were 
immediately arrested, charged with committing a felony. A cash 
bond of $1,000 was required to release them. 

Only Myrlie fully understood what was happening to Medgar 
during this excruciating period. Telephone threats became more 
vehement after the demonstrations of May began. Fear accom- 
panied the family’s every move. Late one evening, as Myrlie waited 
for Medgar to return, a car passed very slowly by the Evers ranch 
house on Guynes Street in northwest Jackson. A dog barked. Then 
out of the darkness sailed a bottle-shaped object which crashed on 
the concrete floor of the carport, and threw fire in all directions. It 
was a “molotov cocktail.” For an instant, Myrlie waited, fearing 
that someone was waiting to shoot her, but as the flames rose 
higher she dashed outside, seized the lawn hose, and extinguished 
the fire. 

After that incident, Medgar instructed the children (who in addi- 
tion to Darrell now included a five-year-old daughter, Denise, and 
a three-year-old son, James) to flatten themselves, infantry style, at 
the first inkling of danger. He joked while he taught them, saying, 
“This is the way Daddy did in the Army,” but the older two were 
not beguiled and implored him to be careful. 

With each day, the premonitions grew sharper. On Friday eve- 
ning, June 7, Myrlie took the family to a giant N.A.A.C.P. rally 
which Medgar had arranged to rally his dispirited forces. That night 
he did something he had never done in public: he opened his heart, 
which was heavy with fatigue, and expressed his deep affection for 
Myrlie and the children. When they returned home, Myrlie said to 
him, “ “What price shall I have to pay for this?...’ I said it half- 
jokingly, thinking he might ask for something special... .’” Two 
days later, he shook off a habit of months by staying home to be 
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near Myrlie and the children. In the evening the couple had a long 
conversation exploring the possibility of death. He told her he 
would not mind dying if dying were required for the cause. But he 
feared what his death might do to her. “Myrlie, can you make it 
if something happened to me?” She replied that she could. “Some- 
how, we had a feeling that night,” Myrlie said later, “that we’d 
never had before. There was a closeness, a oneness that you almost 
could reach out and touch. We had always been close, but this 
sense was new.” 

Again on Monday he spoke of death as though it were close. 
Tuesday, June 11, before he left for work, he kissed each of the 
children and held Myrlie tenderly in his arms for a long time. Three 
times during the day he called home to chat with her. She laughed 
and asked how there was time for small talk. He said he only 
wanted to hear her voice, to let her know how much he loved the 
family. “I'll see you tonight,” he said as he hung up. 

That same day, June 11, 1963, in Alabama, Governor George 
Wallace, who had boasted in his inaugural speech of “segregation 
now, segregation tomorrow, segregation forever,” was forced by 
United States marshals to admit two Negro students to the state 
university. In Washington, President Kennedy, after months of 
temporizing, was finally appealing to the Congress to correct racial 
imbalances through law. A Negro child, he said, had “about one- 
half as much chance of completing high school as a white child, 
one-third as much chance of completing college... , one-third as 


much chance of becoming a professional man... , twice as much 
chance of becoming unemployed... , about one-seventh as much 
chance of earning $10,000 a year..., and a life expectancy which 


is seven years shorter... . 

“We preach freedom around the world,” he said, “and we mean 
it. And we cherish our freedom here at home. But are we to say 
to the world—and much more importantly to each other—that this 
is the land of the free, except for Negroes; that we have no second- 
class citizens, except Negroes; that we have no class or caste sys- 
tem, no ghettoes, no master race, except with respect to Negroes? 
wanaeieuine toact?... .” 

Evers listened intently to what the President had to say. The 
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words were balm to an already depressed soul. At last there was 
somebody in the White House who was unafraid to throw the 
weight of the executive office into the fight for human rights. Med- 
gar went off to a mass meeting at the New Jerusalem Baptist 
Church to spread the glad tidings. It was past midnight before the 
final words were spoken, the last details of tomorrow’s battle 
mapped. Saying goodnight to an old N.A.A.C.P. colleague, Evers 
remarked, “I’m tired....I want to get home to my family.” And 
taking his friend’s hand, he clung to it for several moments, seem- 
ingly unable to let go. 

The trip home took about ten minutes. Under cloudless skies, 
illumined by a great white moon, he drove his powder-blue 1962 
Oldsmobile along one of the major thoroughfares running north- 
west from the city. At 12:20 A.M. he edged the car into his drive- 
way coming to a halt behind Myrlie’s station wagon. Nothing 
moved, no sound disturbed the warm, clear night. Medgar leaned 
over, gathered together a pile of T-shirts on which someone had 
written “Jim Crow must go,” and opened the car door. In the 
glare of the carport and the neighbors’ porch lights, which burned 
nightly since the fire bomb scare a month before, his silhouette 
was clear and sharp. 

The arrival of the car had alerted Myrlie and the children. They 
were watching television, half-awake, determined to see Medgar 
home safely before retiring. “That’s Daddy,” cried Darrell and 
Reena together. 

At the same moment, hidden in a honeysuckle thicket 150 feet 
across the street, a shadowy figure fired an Enfield army rifle. The 
bullet caught Evers in the back below the right shoulder blade, 
ripped through his chest, and smashed into the house. Myrlie was 
certain that Medgar was hit. As she raced for the door leading to 
the carport, she only prayed the wound was not fatal. “Oh, my 
God, my God!” she screamed rushing outside. Seconds before, 
Evers had staggered forward, but unable to reach the doorway, had 
fallen face downward, bleeding profusely. Frantically, Myrlie bent 
over and lifted his head while the three children pleaded, “Daddy, 
get up, please get up.” His heart was still beating and his mouth 
moved as though he wanted to talk. 
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By now the screams of Myrlie and the children had awakened 
their next door neighbor Houston Wells, who looked through a 
bedroom window and saw Evers’ body in the carport. Seizing his 
gun, Wells rushed from the house, crouched behind a clump of 
shrubbery, and fired into the air, hoping to frighten away the 
assassin. He could not have known that a waitress in the nearby 
Yum-Yum Steak House had already heard ‘“‘a crash through the 
bushes” as the killer ran off. 

In minutes, members of the local police were there. With the 
aid of other neighbors who had gathered, they placed Medgar on 
a mattress and bustled him into the rear of Wells’ station wagon. 
The car sped to University Hospital in a futile attempt to save the 
dying man. Myrlie, who stayed behind with the children, awaited 
the hospital report and prayed. At 1:14 aA.M., less than an hour 
after the attack, Medgar died. Dr. A. B. Britton, who attended 
him, said death resulted from loss of blood and internal injuries. 
The bullet that passed through Evers left a jagged hole in the front 
window of his home, penetrated an interior wall, ricochetted off 
the kitchen refrigerator, struck a coffee pot on the other side of 
the room, and finally came to rest beneath a watermelon. Had 
Myrlie been sitting on the living room sofa, the shot would have 
killed her as well as Medgar. 

News of the atrocity spread instantly. Evers’ name had been 
hardly known outside Mississippi; now it was seen in bold type 
from one end of the land to the other. Even white Jackson was 
momentarily stunned by what happened. Mayor Thompson, vaca- 
tioning in Destin, Florida, after the previous week’s rioting, flew 
back to say how “dreadfully shocked, humiliated and sick at heart” 
he was over the killing and to post a $5,000 reward for information 
leading to the capture of the assassin. The jointly owned Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger and Daily News—harshly segregationist publica- 
tions—offered $1,000 more. Not even Ross Barnett, Mississippi’s 
well-known racist governor, could avoid expressing concern: “ap- 
parently ... a dastardly act,” he said. 

In the North, anger and shame greeted the announcement of 
Evers’ death. President Kennedy was awakened at 7 A.M. with 
information of the killing and immediately announced he was 
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“appalled by the barbarity of this act.” The New York Times 
called the murder a “ghastly postscript to President Kennedy’s plea 
for a vast moral awakening.... Mr. Evers’ martyrdom had ad- 
vanced the prospects for strong civil rights legislation.” Most touch- 
ing of all, there were people at N.A.A.C.P. headquarters in New 
York City before the office opened on June 12 who wished to con- 
tribute to a fund for the education of the three Evers children. “The 
donors felt themselves responsible—not for Mr. Evers’ death but 
for allowing the continued existence of a situation in which such a 
man could be killed,” the New Yorker reported. 

In Jackson, city detectives, aided by FBI representatives and 
pressured by shocked public opinion, began an intensive hunt for 
the killer. An ambush hideaway was soon discovered in the honey- 
suckle vines 150 feet from the Evers house. Fifty feet away from 
the trampled spot where the killer had stalked his prey, Detective 
Sergeant O. M. Luke found the death weapon hidden in a tangle of 
vines. Inexplicably, the murderer had left a perfect imprint of his 
right index finger which the FBI sent to Washington for verification. 

While this was going on, anger over the Evers murder grew 
among the black residents of Jackson. The Negro churches, which 
had seldom supported Evers, were up in arms. At 11:25 A.M., thir- 
teen ministers left the African Methodist Episcopal Church on West 
Pearl Street to walk the mile to City Hall on East Pearl Street 
across the city. They departed in single file, at widely spaced inter- 
vals, marching silently. To Jackson police, who were on the alert, 
this was just another protest march. Up came the paddy wagon to 
haul the demonstrators away. They were arrested, placed in jail for 
several hours, and then released without charges. An hour and a 
half later, a second demonstration started, this one led by 200 
raging teenagers. They marched out of the Masonic Building where 
Medgar had had his office, and strode toward the center of the city, 
carrying American flags. A hundred city policemen, Hinds County 
deputy sheriffs, and state highway patrolmen, armed with riot guns 
and automatic rifles, met them head on. In the shoving and skull 
cracking which followed, one hundred and forty-five of the demon- 
strators, half of them seventeen and under, were arrested. But 


nothing could dampen the spirit of Negroes in Jackson. They now 
had a martyr. 
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That night 500 members of the black community squeezed into 
the Pearl Street church to honor the memory of their hero. Al- 
though a scant eighteen hours had passed since the shooting, 
Myrlie Evers was there to pay her tribute. Dressed in pale green, 
tired but composed, she declared, “I hope that by his death, that all 
here and those that are not here will be able to draw some of his 
strength, some of his courage, and some of his determination to 
finish this fight. Nothing can bring Medgar back, but the cause can 
live on.” As she spoke, many in the crowd wept openly. 

On the day following the murder, another protest took place. A 
hundred demonstrators left the Masonic Temple and began march- 
ing down Lynch Street toward the center of the city. Once again 
they met the police, this time a few blocks from the Temple. In 
the fracas, spectators began chanting, “Freedom! Freedom! Free- 
dom!” infuriating the police. They ordered them to be quiet, then 
charged the porches and dragged the Negroes out into the yard, 
clubbing and choking them with billy clubs. “This is my house,” 
screamed one woman, but she was dragged out and beaten anyway. 
Two officers grabbed John Salter, a white Tougaloo Christian Col- 
lege sociologist, who had been clubbed during a sit-in three weeks 
before. “Here he is, here he is,” yelled one while a third cop came 
up and struck Salter over the head. The blow sent him sprawling, 
blood running down his face. 

It was clear the Jackson police would tolerate no disobedience. 
In honor of Flag Day, which followed the melee, thirty-seven 
Negro youngsters appeared on downtown streets, carrying Ameri- 
can flags. They were promptly arrested for parading without a 
permit. 

In the Collins Funeral Home, the body of Medgar Evers lay in 
state, dressed in a dark gray suit, white shirt, and dark gray tie. 
Around his waist was an apron trimmed with blue, emblematic of 
Masonry, and from his neck hung an Elk token. During the day 
and evening, hundreds of Negroes filed past the open metal casket, 
the lower half of which was covered by a folded American flag. 

There never had been a Negro funeral in Jackson to compare 
with the one which honored Evers on Saturday, June 15. Moun- 
tains of floral pieces surrounded the coffin, some sent out of affec- 
tion, others out of shame over what had happened. Among the 
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nation’s black leaders who attended the rites were Ralph Bunche, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and Roy Wilkins who gave the funeral 
oration. Some 4,000 persons squeezed into every seat, every inch 
of space on the stage, in the aisles, and along the walls of the 
Masonic Temple auditorium despite the torrid 103-degree heat. 
Roy Wilkins declared with understandable asperity, “The killer 
must have felt that he had, if not an immunity, then certainly a 
protection for whatever he chose to do, no matter how dastardly 
it might be.” He added: “The bullet that tore away his life four 
days ago tore away at the system and helped to signal it in... .” 
After the service thousands of mourning Negroes, joined by fifty 
sympathetic whites, marched a mile and a half through the city 
behind a hearse which bore Evers’ body. The procession slowly 
covered the twenty blocks from the Temple to the funeral home 
as 200 policemen sealed off the line of march. But as the column 
began to dissolve, a small group of young Negroes stayed behind 
to chant, “Before I'll be a slave, I'll be buried in my grave and go 
home to my Lord.” They were joined by others. “No more killin’ 
here, no more killin’ over here,” they sang. In a short time a whole 
chorus was swinging and swaying, keeping time to the music by 
clapping their hands. “No more Jim Crow over here, over here; 
I’m dead before I’d be a slave.” Many of the participants were 
members of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, an 
activist organization, Atlanta based, that had grown out of the 
1960 sit-in demonstrations against lunch counter segregation. Their 
pent-up emotions needed release. Suddenly, one militant began 
running toward downtown. “Don’t run! Don’t run!” shouted a man. 
A woman cried, “Freedom!” And with that the others raced after 
him, shouting, “Where’s the killer? We want the killer!” They were 
one block from the main business district when they ran into 250 
policemen, sheriff’s deputies, and state highway patrolmen. As the 
officers took out their guns and brought up police dogs and fire 
hoses to use against the mob, the Justice Department’s John Doar 
walked into the sealed-off block of Farish Street with bottles and 
bricks raining down around him and began remonstrating with the 
Negroes. “Medgar Evers wouldn’t want it this way,” he said. 
“... Rocks and bottles won’t solve anything. . . . There are a lot of 
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people in the U.S. pulling for you, but you can’t do it with rocks. 
Hold hands with me and help us move these people along.” At 
first hostile, some Negroes reached for Doar’s outstretched hands, 
then others came forward. Their anger gradually subsided and the 
crowd melted away. A riot of bloody proportions had been dex- 
trously avoided by one man’s courage. 

In a sense Evers’ funeral was a symbol of national humiliation. 
Church bells all over the nation had tolled at noon on June 15 in 
“a sort of national prayer for forgiveness.” There was more to it 
than grief for one man. In the words of Bishop Gerow who had 
served the Catholic people of Mississippi for thirty-nine years, “‘it 
was tragic that so many Christians needed the shock of a month’s 
events to grasp the fact that segregation is mainly a moral 
issue. ...” Actually, there was no excuse for their failure to “grasp 
the facts.” An Advisory Committee to the United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, composed of six white and three black Missis- 
sippians, had recently found that “in all important areas of citizen- 
ship, a Negro in Mississippi received substantially less than his due 
consideration as an American and as a Mississippian.”” Whether it 
was the hospital in which he was born, his school, his church, his 
vote, his job opportunities, or the cemetery, a Negro was treated 
with “pernicious difference” from his white counterpart. Nor was 
this simply an accident. The imbalance was enforced with or with- 
out the law by the state and local governments. In addition, the 
committee had come across an “alarming number” of cases of 
police brutality. 

So angered was Ralph Bunche by what he saw in Jackson that 
on the trip back to the United Nations, he wrote, “Had there been 
any conscience or sense of decency among the white citizens of 
Jackson, they would have flocked to the funeral service for Medgar 
Evers as a mild expression of their shame over the outrage for 
which they and Jackson must bear the responsibility. They did not 
come. One must conclude that white Jackson of today has the 
morality of the jungle.” 

The interment, on order of President Kennedy, took place in 
Arlington National Cemetery, which is the nation’s chief burial site 
for members of the nation’s armed services. He previously had sent 
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a personal message expressing “condolences on the tragic death” 
of Medgar, evidence, if evidence were needed, that he viewed the 
assassination as a horrible example of racial violence. 

On Monday, the body arrived at Union Station where five hun- 
dred Negroes were on hand to honor the dead man. They marched 
in silence behind the hearse which bore his remains. Anticipating 
the possibility of a riot, the city had assigned one hundred police- 
men to guard the route which extended a mile from the railroad 
terminal to the funeral home. Such precautions, however, proved 
unnecessary. Evers’ death had touched the national conscience as 
few events in the civil rights struggle had. 

On Wednesday, June 19, as hundreds of black friends and ad- 
mirers looked on, Medgar was laid to rest on a green slope sur- 
rounded by tall oak trees. There, the final white insult took place 
when the government provided an all-white honor guard to attend 
the Negro martyr. The six young soldiers removed Old Glory from 
the coffin, held it high while a rifle guard fired three volleys and 
taps was sounded by an unseen bugler. The flag, folded neatly in 
a triangle, went to Myrlie. Flanked by her children, she began to 
sob after hearing the crowd sing the civil rights hymn: 


We shall overcome, we shall overcome, 
We shall overcome, some day. 

Oh, deep in my heart, I do believe, 

We shall overcome some day. 


The smoke of rifle fire still lay heavy upon the gray coffin when 
Roy Wilkins gave the final tribute, “Medgar Evers believed in his 
country; it now remains to be seen whether his country believes in 
him.” That was all, yet the dignity of the service went far to restore 
Myrlie’s serenity. 

On the following day, at Kennedy’s invitation, she took her 
family to the White House. The President gave Darrell a PT boat 
tie clasp as a souvenir and Reena Denise a gold bracelet with a PT 
boat charm. Out of a genuine concern for their welfare, he spent 
time with the children talking about their life in Jackson. After- 
wards, Myrlie and the three youngsters departed for home by plane. 

To their surprise, they found the airport integrated. Three days 
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before, the same facilities had been segregated. “All the powers 
that be—the governor, the mayor, the White Citizens Councils had 
assured Medgar Evers that it wouldn’t happen,” Myrlie repeated 
defiantly, “But it had.” This was the first concrete evidence that 
Evers had achieved in death what he had been unable to accom- 
plish in life. The following week the first Negro policeman in 
Jackson was hired. That fall Negro mothers were employed as 
school crossing guards. Jackson would never be quite the same 
again. 

Five days after the funeral in Arlington, Byron de La Beckwith, 
who lived in Greenwood, Mississippi, 92 miles north of Jackson, 
was arrested by the FBI for Evers’ murder. Authorities said that the 
finger print found on the six-power Goldenhawk sight of the death 
weapon belonged to Beckwith, a former Marine who had fought 
at Guadalcanal. “Delay,” as he was known to friends, was a product 
of the segregationist Delta country. He might easily have stepped 
from a William Faulkner novel. A grandfather fought with Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s Confederate cavalry. His wife came from a plan- 
tation family that owned 10,000 acres of black Delta soil. She had 
been a friend of Mrs. Jefferson Davis and he had inherited from 
her a china teacup and saucer and a gravy bowl that belonged to 
the Confederacy’s first lady. It was a patrimony that Beckwith 
valued highly. He chose to live in the old family homestead in 
Greenwood despite its disrepair. “The house was a sad peeling 
ghost of a place with sagging porch sills and cardboard in the front 
windows,” Newsweek reported, “with two refrigerators rusting in 
the weeds out in the back yard and a naked light bulb dangling 
over an Army cot in a paneled first-floor room.” 

Friends said of Beckwith that he was irrational with reference 
to Negroes. “I never saw that boy without a smile on his face,” 
declared an acquaintance, “but he hated Negroes. A mention of 
Negroes would send him into a rage.” “A nigger,” Beckwith used 
to say, “must be somebody they put mud on and hung on the 
fence to dry.” There was little evidence, however, of Beckwith’s 
monomania against Negroes until after the 1954 decision of the 
Supreme Court desegregating public schools. At that time he heard 
a Mississippi circuit court judge deliver a rabble-rousing address 
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before the Sons of the American Revolution, in which he de- 
nounced the court and likened the Negro to a chimpanzee. “That 
speech,” claimed a relative later, “changed ‘Delay’ overnight. He 
became rabid on the race question.” He was one of the first sup- 
porters of the White Citizens Council. The word “race” was con- 
stantly on his tongue. Even in Sunday Bible classes, he was forever 
injecting the subject, asking whether there was any tribe in the 
Old Testament that “had niggers in it.” The racial fever affected 
his home life. He had been married to a tall, attractive former 
WAVE, who was an equally strong segregationist. But Beckwith’s 
moods made a mockery of their life together. They were divorced, 
remarried, divorced, and married again. ‘Delay’ had a habit of 
sending vitriolic communications to newspapers. In 1957, he sent 
the Jackson News a letter which said, “I believe in segregation like 
I believe in God. ...I shall combat the evils of integration and 
shall bend every effort to rid the U.S.A. of the integrationist who- 
ever and wherever he may be....” In Jackson, there was no doubt 
whom he had in mind. It was Medgar W. Evers. 

Seven months passed before Beckwith’s case came to trial, but 
on January 27, 1964, the case was opened in Jackson. The basic 
criteria for selecting the jury under Mississippi jurisprudence was 
to find twelve men who would answer yes to the question: “Do you 
believe it’s a crime for a white man to kill a nigger?”’ Four days had 
elapsed before District Attorney William Waller could fill the jury 
box. In such an atmosphere the outcome was not unpredictable. 
Waller was doing his job, but with no great enthusiasm. Beckwith 
had three lawyers, hired out of a segregationist White Citizens 
Legal Fund, to defend him. The only surprise in the trial was not 
that Beckwith went free, for this was never in doubt, but that sev- 
eral members of the jury held out for conviction, thereby necessi- 
tating a second trial, which ended as the first in a “hung jury.” 

Meanwhile, Myrlie was trying desperately to renew her life with- 
out Medgar, but the pain was unusually severe. He had had a habit 
of coming home late and slipping into bed without awakening her. 
In the morning she would automatically reach out and touch him 
reassuringly. After the assassination, her only alternative was to 
imagine that Medgar had gone on one of his frequent trips for 
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N.A.A.C.P. For several weeks she almost succeeded in believing 
the murder was a bad dream. Then, returning one day from a 
memorial service for Medgar in Detroit, she landed at the Jackson 
airport and found no one to greet her because of a mixup in plane 
schedules. Her children were visiting relatives in Vicksburg. When 
she finally reached Guynes Street, to find the house empty and 
cold, she understood for the first time that Medgar would never 
return. Dropping into a chair, she cried unrestrainedly for hours. 

Directly after the assassination, Myrlie’s worst experience was 
to face the children. She stayed away as much as possible. ‘“‘Contact 
was too painful,” she told a Look reporter two years later, “I 
wished that something might happen to me. I took a lot of foolish 
chances. I thought I could not live without Medgar, and I was 
contemplating an easy way out. But Medgar would have been 
angry about that. I can hear him saying now, ‘Stand up and be a 
woman, Myrlie.’ ” 

As the reality of living in a world without Medgar began to 
emerge, so also did her spirits rise. She underwent a change which 
amounted to defiance. “So many people expected me to leave,” 
she recalled acidly, “And I did not want to give them the satisfac- 
tion.”” She would deliberately touch the dent on the refrigerator 
where the bullet had struck to demonstrate her pugnacity. 

What she could not overlook, however, was the effect of the 
murder on the children. “I have seen pictures of my little one taken 
with me that day and a couple of days after, and he does not look 
like a three-year-old child. You could tell something had happened 
to him.” Little Wan could not forget seeing his Daddy “in the 
blood.” 

Reena, who was seven, seemed to have suffered least. Her tears 
acted as a safety valve through which pent-up emotions could flow. 

But Darrell, as the oldest, did not cry. Only nine, he was young 
enough to have stored up a vivid memory of his father and not 
old enough to withstand the loss philosophically. In his mother’s 
words, “He despised the sight of anyone connected with the 
N.A.A.C.P., anyone white, and he was sleeping with his toy rifle 
by his bed, ‘like Daddy did.’ His studies suffered. I could not reach 
him. He had nightmares. And, then, whenever he walked out the 
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front door, there were those steps.” He had crying spells, brooded 
endlessly, even reached the point where he could not retain his 
food. Physically, the doctors who examined him could find nothing 
wrong. 

Myrlie was keen enough to recognize the edifice of hate that 
Darrell had been constructing. She became convinced that a change 
of environment was the only cure. Otherwise, he would grow up 
warped, something Medgar would never have countenanced. 

And so, in the summer of 1964, friends suggested to Myrlie that 
she move her family to Claremont, California, a small community 
thirty miles from Los Angeles. There was a fine college, excellent 
public schools, and wonderful recreation. The move pleased Myrlie 
not only for the children’s sake but because she would resume at 
Pomona College the studies that she had broken off twelve years 
before when she married Medgar. 

Had the effort, the strife, the anguish been worth it? As Myrlie 
looked about Jackson before leaving, she could see strong evidence 
of Medgar’s work and sacrifice. She remembered his saying, “I’m 
not afraid of dying. It might do some good.” It had. 


Whitney Moore Young, Jr. 


Among the giants in the civil rights revolution, none stands taller 
than Whitney Moore Young, Jr., a dynamic forty-six-year-old 
Negro of exceptional talent and striking ability. He is no Old 
Testament prophet breathing fire and brimstone. Instead, he views 
the Negro upheaval in white America with the practiced eye of a 
statistician solving a numerical problem. Unique among his con- 
temporaries, Young combines a great intelligence with an extraor- 
dinary capacity for leadership. 

Whitney Young, Jr., was born on July 31, 1921, in Lincoln 
Ridge, Kentucky, a small community 22 miles east of Louisville. 
His father was president of Lincoln Institute, a boarding high school 
for Negroes. The elder Young had graduated from the Illinois 
School of Technology and was earning $300 a month at the Ford 
plant in Dearborn when he decided to renounce a promising career 
in industry to teach black youngsters at one-quarter the salary. 
Lincoln Institute was a living monument to Southern Jim Crow. 
After the Kentucky legislature had outlawed integrated schools 
in 1909, something had to be done to aid local Negro youth. The 
school, established by a grant from Berea College, was the result. 

In 1935, when Lincoln was about to close up for lack of funds 
to pay a $10,000 debt, the elder Young persuaded the biracial 
board of trustees to adopt his “Faith Plan” which called for a 
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stepped up enrollment campaign and lots of prayer. Two weeks 
later, a Negro philanthropist in Lexington died, leaving the school 
a legacy of $10,000. From then on, Young’s success was assured. 
He became a student idol, referred to as “the infallible one,” the 
“once-in-a-lifetime man,” reigning supreme for three decades. “I 
don’t know how I might have ended up if it hadn’t been for him,” 
an appreciative graduate stated. “He taught me how to accept the 
unpleasant and to cope with it, instead of running away from it. 
He helped restore my faith in people and let me know there was 
someone to see me through, though it was my own job to stay 
clean.” Whitney Jr. learned the same lessons, and more, from his 
father. ““A man who is good with excuses,” his father told him, “is 
good for nothing.” He set out to make his own mark, attacking 
everything with intensity and concentration. 

Whitney was inspired in other ways by his mother. A former 
teacher, Laura Ray Young was warmhearted and affectionate, a 
woman of beauty, who taught her son compassion. She regularly 
mailed notes to friends who were suffering pain and hardship and 
invariably slipped a helping coin or two into each envelope. She 
insisted on a friendly bearing toward her neighbors. Whitney re- 
members her spanking him when he was four, only because he 
neglected to speak to someone on the street. “Love thy neighbor” 
was her creed. She urged her son not to hate, for she believed that 
hate merely consumes the hater. So close were mother .and son 
that the only time Whitney was ever known to cry was after he 
learned she was about to die. 

In such a secure environment, removed from the bias of the 
outside world, the adolescent Young escaped the racial trauma 
that most of his Negro contemporaries suffered. He himself says 
of this period, “I led a protected life,” a fact that goes far to ex- 
plain his willingness to face the black-white confrontation without 
demonstrable rancor. A further cause of Young’s detachment was 
the presence of white teachers on the Lincoln faculty. They gave 
the institution a biracial flavor in which there was only nominal 
prejudice. Consequently, he suffered a limited number of negative 
experiences with white people. A bright boy, he was privately 
tutored at home, entered grade school at the precocious age of five 
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and breezed through the elementary and secondary grades, finish- 
ing high school at the age of fourteen. 

In spite of this easy existence, however, Young was aware of 
white prejudice and of the racial bondage which Southerners habit- 
ually inflicted upon the Negro male. He discovered, to his chagrin, 
that Whitney Sr. had had to compromise with the system. He could 
recall the times his father had gone from class to class, ordering 
students outside because white trustees, on an inspection tour, 
would wish to see them working on Lincoln’s 400-acre farm. “He 
had to resort to the cunning of a character out of William Dean 
Howells when the question of Negro manhood was involved,” 
Whitney says. Like Dr. Bledsoe, in Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, 
he seemed to know that “the only way to please a white man was 
to tell him a lie.” Young Whitney bridled at the thought of the 
hypocrisy and its enervating effect on Negroes. 

Before long he saw that he was part and parcel of a matriarchal 
society in which his mother shouldered the burdens that were cus- 
tomarily accorded a father in white society. If his father tried to 
do as much, he was in danger of being branded “uppity” and losing 
his position. On one occasion after an incompetent salesman in one 
of Louisville’s large department stores had sold young Whitney a 
suit that didn’t fit, it was Mrs. Young who had to return the gar- 
ment. The clerk could blow up, abuse her intentions, call her “‘nig- 
ger’—as he did—and the white community would not turn an eye, 
but let Whitney Sr. complain, and a thousand white eyes would be 
on him. 

Whitney was horrified by the experience, and quickly learned the 
meaning of second-class citizenship in the South. He saw how 
whites in Louisville demanded two worlds, how they systematically 
prevented the Negroes from expanding their culture. He recog- 
nized undisguised discrimination in the sale of such innocuous 
items as “cold beer” for whites and “cool beer” for Negroes. Years 
afterwards, recalling those days, he wrote, “these and other less 
humorous proclamations to servitude never allowed us to forget 
our inferior status.” 

Fortunately, as unsettling as these experiences were, they failed 
to cripple him. His record at Kentucky State College was a daz- 
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zling array of accomplishments. He played forward on the basket- 
ball team where his tall figure stood out, was president of the 
senior class, and graduated at the early age of nineteen. His father 
hoped he would return to Lincoln and replace him, but Whitney 
had different ideas. Because physicians earned more than teachers 
and suffered fewer indignities in the white-dominated society he 
decided to study medicine. Also, he had met Margaret Buckner, 
a Magna Cum Laude coed at Kentucky, who he thought could be 
won over by a medical career. 

He went to Louisville, hoping to earn enough tuition money to 
enter medical school. But for Negroes, regardless of scholastic 
achievement, the only available work was unskilled menial labor 
at low wages. Whitney was furious to see whites with less education 
get jobs as clerks and managers, while he could not. Yet there was 
no way for him to crash the system, so by day he worked as a 
busboy, and by night he washed dishes at the Seelbach Hotel. 

The result of toiling day and night was a case of double pneu- 
monia which consumed his meager savings, and sent his dreams of 
medical school glimmering. He had no choice but to fall back on 
teaching; after recuperating, he took a job, which his father engi- 
neered, as teacher-coach at Rosenwald High School in Madison- 
ville, Kentucky. A few months later, when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor, the idea of a medical career burned briefly for a 
second time. The United States had established the Army Special- 
ized Training Program (ASTP), which afforded an opportunity to 
study medicine. Excited by the prospect of finally becoming a 
doctor, Young gladly volunteered for service. 

The only medical instruction available for Negroes was Meharry 
Medical School in Tennessee and Howard University School in 
Virginia, and both were fully enrolled until 1946. The alternative, 
if he wanted to remain in the ASTP program, was an engineering 
course at Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Admittedly, it represented a Hobson’s choice, but 
he took it, recalling his father’s admonition about accepting “the 
unpleasant.” 

“It was quite an experience,” Young recalls. “A Negro had 
never stayed in a dormitory at MIT and now they had three as- 
signed there.” The authorities didn’t know whether to put them 
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together and be accused of segregation or to integrate and be 
challenged. They asked if “we wouldn’t like to Stay together?” and 
when we replied, “No,” they finally decided to assign us to rooms 
with white personnel. 

“When I arrived unannounced, there were already two white fel- 
lows in the room. I introduced myself to both. One lived in Missis- 
sippi and the other came from New York State. The Northerner 
was friendly and seemed glad to see me. The Southerner wouldn’t 
speak, and in fact, went downstairs in search of the captain who 
was in charge of quarters. ‘You must have made a mistake,’ he 
said. “You have a Negro in the room with me.’ ” 

“It’s no mistake,” the officer growled. “That was my decision. In 
the Army, you remain where you are assigned.” So the dust might 
have settled upon an unpleasant incident, but for one thing: Young 
and the Southerner began reacting toward each other as human 
beings. They attended the same classes, helped each other with 
their work, and before long were sharing intimate pictures of family 
life. ““To make a long story short,” Young says recalling the epi- 
sode, “In six months, I was the best man at his wedding and we 
have remained very good friends since.” What makes the story 
particularly impressive is that it was the first time Whitney Young 
had ever addressed a white man on equal terms. The experience was 
neither wasted nor forgotten. 

The next chapter in Young’s military career followed quickly. 
ASTP was beginning to generate criticism throughout the country 
for holding men in classrooms while others were risking their lives 
overseas. Uncle Sam finally blew the whistle on the venture and 
reassigned all personnel to combat units. The Army with its pen- 
chant for putting the round peg in the square hole, assigned 
Young to the 369th Regiment, Antiaircraft Artillery Group, to 
prove that a course in electrical engineering qualified one to be- 
come a gunner. Whitney’s company was all Negro, commanded 
by a white Southern captain who looked upon his new acquisition 
as nothing more than 180 pounds of brawn and muscle, useful in 
handling the outfit’s dirty chores. He was utterly unprepared to 
discover a Negro whose educational competence exceeded his 
and that of his fellow officers. 

After three weeks, Young so impressed the captain that he 
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promoted him from private to first sergeant. From this vantage 
point, at the heart of the company operation, Whitney learned to 
live with the arrogance of the white officers, but refused to sanc- 
tion their rigid, brutal, and impatient treatment of the defenseless 
black enlisted men. “A white Southerner,” Whitney noted, “likes 
the individual black, but distrusts the group.” As the days went 
by, Young found that he was mediating between two antagonistic 
forces that threatened to get out of control. 

Rumors were rife, after the regiment embarked for Europe, that 
black privates were harassing particular disliked white officers 
during blackout hours. Out of fear Young’s superiors came to him 
for assistance. Never before had they had to repair racial damage 
from a position of weakness. For Whitney, too, it was a strange 
experience. He was getting his first glimpse of the meaning of 
power and the effectiveness of a quid pro quo of some sort. 

In this case, Whitney spelled out the terms: the white officers 
would have to stop addressing the Negroes as “boy” and “you 
people.” They would have to respect them as men. What was 
making oppressors panic was fear of losing control and of having 
to admit it to their superiors. Nothing could deflate a white South- 
erner so much as losing face before a Negro, and Young’s position 
made the white officers exceedingly uncomfortable. He assumed 
the power of company commander by taking over the authority 
to dispense passes, liquor, and cigarettes. Whites would talk to 
Negroes on an equal basis, he was discovering, if the situation 
were tense enough. It all depended upon the urgency of the test. 
“It was this Army experience,” Young says, looking back, “that 
decided me on getting into the race relations field after the war. 
Not just because I saw the problems, but because I saw the po- 
tentials too.” After a stretch in Europe that included fighting in 
the Battle of the Bulge after “they ran out of infantry,” Young 
returned, anxious to renew his studies. This time his projected 
discipline was no longer medicine, but social work. 

He enrolled in the University of Minnesota, and took a master’s 
degree the following year. Since the topic of his thesis was a 
history of St. Paul’s Urban League, he was assured of a job as 
soon as he graduated. He joined the organization as director of 
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industrial relations and vocational guidance in 1947 and remained 
three years before moving on to become executive secretary of the 
Omaha Urban League. While continuing work on Negro job 
procurement, he found time to lecture at the School of Social Work 
at the University of Nebraska and to teach at Creighton University 
in Omaha. In 1954, aroused by the acceleration of civil rights 
activity below the Mason-Dixon line, Young decided to move into 
the controversy. He was offered the deanship of the School of 
Social Work at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, and accom- 
panied by his wife and two daughters, Marcia and Lauren, headed 
South. 

At that time, the school had been in operation only three dec- 
ades. Its founder, Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Director of the 
Urban League, had had great difficulty recruiting black social 
workers. There just weren’t enough schools to train Negroes. 
Thomas bided his time and in 1920 was rewarded with one of 
those unpredictable events that changed everything overnight. He 
had gone to New Orleans to attend a social workers conference 
where black participants had to sit upstairs in Jim Crow tiers. 
When it came Thomas’ turn to address the convention, he an- 
nounced that since his people were segregated, he would “speak 
from the gallery.” He was on his way up the aisle when a social 
worker from Chicago suddenly rose to say she and the entire Cook 
County delegation would follow him there out of disgust for 
Southern bigotry. Her unexpected statement so upset the presiding 
officer that he huddled with other platform dignitaries, finally 
inviting the black delegates to come downstairs to hear Thomas. 
The sudden dramatic twist gave the conference a new awareness 
and Thomas a magnificent sounding board. At the finish of a 
highly dramatic address, delegate after delegate came forward to 
shake his hand with promises of support. After Atlanta University 
had been chosen as the site (it was the only Negro college in 
Atlanta with a library), money began to roll in from a number of 
Northern philanthropists. The Russell Sage Foundation contributed 
$5,000, Laura Spelman added a like figure and the Rosenwald 
group donated support. Within a short time, superbly aided by a 
group of devoted teachers, Atlanta emerged as the foremost 
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Southern school of social work. Its graduates were besieged with 
an average of thirty-five to forty job placements each, ranging 
from $4,500 to $5,000 a year. Much to Thomas’ chagrin, only 15 
percent remained behind in the South where the need was great. 

Young’s record at Atlanta gave him a new bearing and addi- 
tional prestige. He proved his administrative mettle by pushing 
through a program that constantly evaluated the school’s progress. 
He saw to it that his students received field work training in top 
notch mental hospitals and settlement houses. And he demon- 
strated for the first time his incredible ability as a fund raiser. He 
made it a rule never to take “no” for an answer. Before long, 
faculty salaries were up 60 percent and the school’s operating 
budget doubled. In May, 1959, during the National Conference of 
Social Welfare, Young received the coveted Florina Lasker Award 
in recognition of his outstanding achievement in social work. 

Only thirty-eight, Whitney’s reputation was growing in ever 
widening circles. As a speaker, he was extraordinary, overwhelm- 
ing white audiences with his size and imposing demeanor, knowing 
just where to touch the sensitive point of their guilt. “It is easier 
to desegregate a chorus line at a burlesque show than it is the 
choir of a church,” he once quipped. With audiences whose pre- 
vious contacts with a Negro had been confined to the occasional 
greeting of a hotel doorman or a friendly nod from the garbage 
collector, the effect was shattering. “What you have in Whitney,” 
said an intimate, “is a man of enormous energy with a bear trap 
mind. Magnetically speaking, he comes across like a latter-day 
Paul Robeson.” He was not a rabble rouser, had never walked a 
civil rights picket line, was never jailed in the gathering strife, yet 
he could articulate dreams of better times. “You can holler, protest, 
march, picket, demonstrate,” he would argue, “but somebody 
must be able to sit in on strategy conferences and plot a course. 
There must be the strategists, the researchers, and the professionals 
to carry out a program.” Contrasted with the Negro militancy of 
such old-line organizations as Roy Wilkins’ N.A.A.C.P., Jim 
Farmer’s CORE, and Martin Luther King’s SCLC, Young’s appeal 
had a catch-fire quality about it for moderate whites. Lindsley 
Kimball, board chairman of the National Urban League and con- 
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fidant of the Rockefeller clan, became particularly interested in 
his future. He helped Young get a $15,000 Rockefeller grant in 
1960 to study at Harvard University. The following year, when 
Lester Granger decided to leave his post as executive director of 
the League, Kimball was one of Young’s stoutest supporters for 
the post. Kimball could recall the day Young debated one of the 
League’s most articulate branch directors at a conference in Wash- 
ington. Before the confrontation there were those who said, “Poor 
Whitney, I hope he survives the ordeal,” and afterwards were as 
filled with pity for his opponent. When first approached, Whitney 
was uncertain whether to leave Atlanta. From working in Min- 
neapolis and Omaha, he knew the League’s reputation for con- 
servatism, built on a half-century of finding jobs for the Negro 
middle class. The budget, after all those years, amounted to only 
$270,000, and the headquarters on 48th Street in Manhattan was 
mortgaged for $100,000. If he came, he would demand a more 
aggressive policy. Over a meal at the Harvard Club, he got his 
assurance, and, on August 1, 1961, the League announced that 
Whitney Young was the new executive director. 

From the beginning, Whitney was convinced the key to Negro 
equality was in unlocking the white power structure, not in build- 
ing a separate black movement. If other Negroes happened to 
call him an “Uncle Tom,” it could not be helped. Power motivated 
the white world, and unless he was a part of the system, he could 
not hope to accomplish anything. “Ten years ago,” he declared, 
“we used to wait six months to see an assistant to the assistant 
to the assistant personnel director.” This he vowed to change as 
the first order of battle. 

He recalled his military experience with white officers and the 
reasons for their seeking his assistance. He possessed something 
they wanted—and the quid pro quo was what made them amenable 
to conversation and barter. 

Following the same policy, Young lined up a supply of black 
employees as the exchange for entering business’ inner sanctum. 
Already, the top industrial brass was scurrying to find the “Instant 
Negro” before the civil rights pickets appeared, and with the sure 
hand of a pro, Whitney moved in. In no time he became friendly 
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with such top personalities as IBM’s Thomas Watson, Ford’s 
Henry Ford II, AT&T’s H. I. Romnes, and Kaiser Industries’ 
Edgar Kaiser. He was careful, however, not to overplay his hand. 
To move too far in the direction of white accommodation would 
have jeopardized his position with the Negroes. The bridge that 
spanned his white and black worlds could easily collapse. Hence 
he told the Urban League trustees in 1963 that they would have 
to support the march on Washington; in 1965, the march from 
Selma to Montgomery; and in 1966, the Meredith march through 
Mississippi. If they did not they ran the risk of losing the League’s 
reputation with the other civil rights organizations. He admitted 
his ambivalent position to a Newsweek reporter, saying that each 
time he passed through Harlem on the way from his home in New 
Rochelle to his office in Manhattan, he faced a delicate decision: 
“Should I get off this morning and stand on 125th Street cussing 
out Whitey to show I’m tough? Or should I go downtown and 
talk to an executive of General Motors about 2,000 jobs for un- 
employed Negroes?” Believing black progress to depend upon 
white consent, the answer was obvious; he always rode on to the 
office. 

And while at General Motors speaking about jobs, he would 
engage in his favorite pastime of raising funds to operate the Urban 
League. Young knew that to operate effectively the League needed 
industrial support and the way to get it was to talk to the business 
leaders. Two years after taking office he had found a way to talk 
personally to 400 of the nation’s 500 uppermost corporate heads. 
He had an uncanny ability to work his way into the “plush cor- 
porate dining rooms where Negroes had traditionally entered only 
as waiters.” In the fall of 1967, in recognition of his standing in 
the business community, he was invited by Time with twenty-five 
major executives to tour Eastern European countries. For the 
industrial tycoons, the first objective was to explore new trade 
possibilities; for Whitney Young the primary task was to know 
his companions. While the executives used hours pouring over 
statistics on the business life of Czechoslovakia, Whitney used his 
time to study their personal dossiers. According to Young, their 
firms produced probably 15 percent of the Gross National Product 
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and employed about 2 million workers. For most of the men it 
was “their first sustained experience with a Negro over a period 
of time.” In the beginning, Whitney was convinced he had been 
invited because the trip’s sponsor wanted a proper advertisement 
of the “American System.” Eventually, as the travelers came to 
know one another, Whitney was given a choice of five vice-presi- 
dencies at flattering salaries. What pleased him most, however, was 
the conviction that his conversations had produced 50,000 addi- 
tional jobs for Negroes, an accomplishment not open to the street 
corner haranguer. A few weeks later, his secretary thrust a letter 
on his desk from Henry Ford II, postmarked Dearborn, Michigan. 
Ford had written how much he enjoyed their trip abroad, learning 
what a “great guy” Whitney was and what a “wonderful organi- 
zation” he headed. Brimming with the Yule spirit, the auto 
magnate went on, “I enclose a check which I know you can put to 
good use. Spend it any way you wish.” And out dropped a written 
order for $100,000. Such largesse has expanded the League’s 
budget to $3 million—a 1,000 percent increase—enlarged the 
national staff from thirty-four to two hundred, and cause the for- 
mation of twenty new local Leagues, bringing the total to eighty- 
two branches. 

Such material progress gives Whitney Young the ammunition 
to fire at his béte noir, black inferiority. “The mass of Negroes,” 
he points out, “still stands on the fringes of American democracy. 
The average Negro family income is only 52 percent of the average 
white family. In housing, the Negro is allowed to live in only 4 
percent of the residential areas while he represents 11 percent of 
the population. His children receive three years less education. 
His parents die seven years earlier.” 

After a careful analysis of the situation, he proposed in 1963 a 
domestic Marshall plan that would give the Negro a chance to 
catch up. “There is no way for the back wheels of the car to 
catch up with the front wheels,” he observed sardonically, “if both 
are moving at the same rate.” His plan called for a “more than 
equal program,” a plea for special effort, not special privilege. 
“To put it another way,” he said, “the scales of equal opportunity 
are now heavily weighted against the Negro and cannot be cor- 
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rected in today’s technological society simply by applying equal 
weights.” He told a New York Post reporter, “For three hundred 
years, Negroes have had the special attention of exclusion. I say 
we should have at least ten years’ special attention of inclusion— 
special services and opportunities, schools, job training, housing, 
employment—to insure the Negro is eventually able to compete 
equally.” Whitney wasn’t worried over the cost. “A nation which 
can afford $20 billion to put a man on the moon,” he said in 
defense of his program, “can do as much to help Negro citizens 
stand on their own two feet right here on earth. This is not 
charity, only fundamental justice, a kind of GI Bill of Rights for 
a people who are each day pulling themselves up by their own 
bootstraps at an ever increasing speed, but who have a long, long 
way to go. If it costs $10 billion or $20 billion a year, I say 
Pay it.” 

Young’s call for a domestic Marshall plan struck sections of the 
white community like a curved ball. They quickly asked, “Why 
should Negroes be singled out for extra help when other minority 
groups have none?” Young answered that “most white people 
don’t understand the difference between the problems which the 
Negro faces and the problems which other minority or immigrant 
groups face—the Irish, the Italian and the Jewish. The objectors 
say so easily to me, ‘Why don’t you pull yourself up by your 
bootstraps like those other groups have done?’ They fail to rec- 
ognize that Negroes have two or three strikes against them. They 
have color, for one, which won’t wash off. Other groups can have 
operations, change their names, and get lost. Negroes can’t. Other 
groups don’t suffer from a weakened family structure that has 
been the black’s [problem] for generations. And finally, other groups 
are not faced with the inability to move into community develop- 
ments because of discrimination against their race.” 

All this was a reflection of white prejudice often lurking unsus- 
pected just below the surface of the so-called liberal. Young liked 
to tell the story of a kindly middle-aged white housewife who con- 
fided spontaneously that she held no ill will toward the Negro. “All 
men are created equal,” she told him, “but I don’t understand why 
Negroes keep insisting on integrating the schools.” The statement 
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set Whitney wondering, “How much are Negroes really worth to 
white people?” In the eyes of this “unprejudiced woman,” he 
decided, they could not be worth very much since her argument 
against school integration was directed against sending her children 
to slum schools, while at the same time there was supposedly 
nothing wrong with sending Negro children there. 

The initial response of Congress to the idea of preferential 
black treatment was not enthusiastic, but 1963 was the year of 
the Birmingham riots and the march on Washington which under- 
lined the growth of Negro power. Such forces in time persuaded 
Kennedy and later the Johnson administration to support the 
program. “Practically everything I talked about,” the Urban 
League head later recounted, “was eventually adopted by the 
Federal government and I’ve heard the program would have been 
called, not a war on poverty, but a domestic Marshall plan had 
we not ourselves used this language.” In the process of promoting 
the idea, Young came to admire President Johnson deeply for his 
rough forthright ways. He had known the President when he was 
still Vice President and head of Kennedy’s Committee on Equal 
Opportunity (COEO). There was even a story abroad that Whitney 
had gone to Washington to complain about Negro unemployment 
and when he could not support his criticism of COEO with facts 
and figures, had been “cut to ribbons.” The experience so pricked 
Young’s pride that he vowed never to go to the White House 
again unprepared—and he never did. 

What hurt the Urban League head most, as the months passed, 
was the snail-paced change in white attitudes. Congress could 
finally be persuaded to pass legislation, after massive demonstra- 
tions and protest marches against voter restrictions, the Supreme 
Court could hand up a verdict desegregating the public schools, 
state legislatures could enact fair housing bills, but the white man’s 
heart remained comparatively unchanged. Young was patient and 
restrained in the face of these rebuffs. “If some whites have diffi- 
culty pronouncing ‘Negro,’ ” he calmly announced, “I’m not going 
to get all hung up on their inability to articulate properly and lose 
200 jobs for colored people.” But what depressed him most, as 
quoted in The New York Times, was the attitude of complacency. 
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“Our problem,” he declared unabashedly, “has not been that of 
ill-will or good-will but that of no-will.” 

The corollary of complacency, in Young’s view, was the white’s 
patronizing manner, the tendency to consider the Negro a second- 
class citizen. When white people came to Whitney, wringing their 
hands and complaining that racial strife had broken down com- 
munications between black and white Americans, he would shrug 
it off. “I don’t think we really ever had communication; something 
cannot break down which never existed. Communication, if it’s to 
be meaningful, exists between people who are peers, who have a 
mutual respect and who can communicate on other things than 
problems. What we’ve had has been a kind of noisemaking between 
white and Negro citizens where white people said what was to be 
done and Negroes agreed and acquiesced.” 

As Whitney Young saw it, the day of noisemaking had to go if 
normal interchange were to become a reality. “The day of plan- 
ning for the Negro,” he declared, “has passed. It is time the 
planning is done with him.” Following the disastrous Los Angeles 
riot of 1965, he told the press that “the lack of communications 
had left the Negro without a voice in projects affecting the poverty- 
stricken community. There’s been no support of responsible Negro 
leaders, and public officials are either naive or blind to the con- 
ditions in the Negro community.” Then quickly totaling the cost 
of neglect, he added, “Project Up Lift is costing $3.5 million. 
Contrast that with the estimated $175 million in property damages 
and the loss of lives resulting from the riots and it’s nothing.” 

Young was perfectly aware that Negro “involvement” would 
never become a reality without white recognition of black talent. 
He therefore asked the Urban League to set up a program “to 
discover, identify, and train a self-conscious political Negro com- 
munity leadership in the United States.” A three-year program 
would attempt the first year to sort out groups and persons de- 
sirous of helping, the second twelve months to convene community 
action assemblies, and the third year to involve the prospective 
leaders in community work. Armed with a $475,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Whitney led off in 1965. The follow- 
ing year, he convoked assemblies in ten cities to uncover at least 
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1,000 budding leaders who could be trained to function as the 
core of neighborhood self-help groups. 

According to Young, this was an emergency measure, taken at 
a time when the Negro’s economic future hung in the balance. In 
this cybernetic revolution—the era of automation—the Negro was 
steadily being pushed down the economic ladder. Even as the 
nation’s Gross National Product rose, a large segment of the black 
population was “subsisting on submarginal incomes, or living in 
outright poverty.” It added up to an immoral society. Whitney 
could quote the facts with gun fire accuracy: Three out of five 
Negro families earned $3,000 or less a year. Three out of four 
members of the Negro labor force were semiskilled or unskilled. 
Nine out of twenty Negro families lived in slums and squalor. Of 
the million youths between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, 
who are out of school and out of work, every other one is a 
Negro, although only one out of six in this age group is black. 
“Chronic depression,” wrote Young, “hangs like a shroud over 
the nation’s Negro ghettos, stifling hope and eroding the lives of 
young and old alike.” In such a situation, it was no wonder that 
black America did an inordinate amount of the nation’s dirty 
work. Whites outnumbered blacks three to one in the white collar 
category and young Negroes were prevented from gaining appren- 
ticeship and on-the-job training. Young pointed to a recent survey 
of 3,500 apprentices in all trades which showed that only two 
were Negroes. The vicious circle of deprivations and organized 
segregation, substandard housing and inferior schools, “... pro- 
duced the Negro statistics on broken homes, dependency, 
delinquency, drop-outs, crime, illegitimacy, and other social 
disorganization. The choice is very clear. Either white citizens help 
Negro citizens to become constructive, productive consumers, or 
they condemn them to the status of chronic, destructive depend- 
ents reduced to making a career of welfare.” 

On June 5, 1966, there occurred an incident which gave the 
civil rights revolution a new dimension and beclouded the white 
“choice” that Whitney Young spoke of. On that day, James Mere- 
dith started out from Memphis, Tennessee, on a 220-mile march 
to Jackson, Mississippi, which he hoped would inspire Negroes to 
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vote and allay black fears of traveling alone through the hostile 
farm lands of Mississippi. The thirty-two-year-old Air Force vet- 
eran, who had desegregated the University of Mississippi in the 
fall of 1962, jauntily strode from the Peabody Hotel in the com- 
pany of newsmen and photographers. He wasn’t particularly 
concerned whether anyone joined him or not. “If anyone wants to 
go,” he told the press, “it’s his business. But I want to make it 
clear that he’s on his own.” Three men thought over the invitation 
and decided to tag along. Meredith’s chief worry was the effect 
his trip might have on Mississippi Negroes. He knew the fear in 
their hearts. “Nothing can be more enslaving than fear,” he em- 
phasized. “We’ve got to root this out. If I can do it, maybe they 
can too.” 

He walked gayly, wearing a yellow pith helmet, and heavy 
soled walking shoes. In his hand was an ebony stick, topped with 
an ivory head. Smiling and waving to those along U.S. Highway 
51, he appeared not to have a worry in the world. “I hope you 
make it safely,’ a Negro woman called apprehensively. ‘“We’re 
praying for you.” His mood riled the whites to the same degree as 
it filled the blacks with pride. On the second day out, a young 
white stopped his car and yelled, “I hope to hell you die before y.ou 
get there.” Two miles south of Hernando, Mississippi, as he was 
entering red-neck country, a white man who had hidden in a 
clump of bushes 50 yards east of the highway stood up and de- 
liberately shot Meredith from ambush. Bowled over by the blast, 
he shouted, “Oh my God, oh, oh,” and began crawling for the 
side of the road. The assailant, an unemployed Memphis hardware 
contractor, was immediately apprehended and marched off by the 
fifteen law enforcement officers who had been accompanying the 
victim through DeSoto County, but, for unexplained reasons, 
hadn’t noticed the would-be assassin’s presence. 

Although the shots had caught him in the right side of the head, 
the back of the right shoulder and one leg, Meredith was not 
critically wounded. Bleeding profusely, he was taken by ambulance 
to the John Gaston Hospital in Memphis where the director of the 
emergency room gave a quick examination and reported, “We 
don’t think it’s going to be too serious.” 
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Reaction to the shooting among civil rights activists was rapid. 
The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) led off by calling for 
a continuance of the march from the point Meredith was shot. 
But this time it would not be one black man facing uncounted 
angry whites. There should be ‘“‘a thousand volunteers,” the or- 
ganization’s new head, Floyd B. McKissick, declared. McKissick 
was a latecomer to the inner circle of civil rights leaders. A native 
of North Carolina, the first Negro to graduate from the University 
of North Carolina Law School, he had hung out his shingle in 
Durham where he enjoyed a large practice of both white and 
black clients. His large hands were tough from hard work, his 
face was gnarled, and hidden deep within his strong frame was a 
voice of enormous strength that could pour forth at a moment’s 
warning. He had taken over as CORE’s head in January after 
long-time leader James Farmer resigned. There was nothing reti- 
cent about Floyd McKissick—when he heard that Meredith was 
shot, he dashed off to Memphis to see the wounded man and to 
improvise plans for renewing the march with a group of civil rights 
leaders that now included such heads as Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Stokeley Carmichael, Roy Wilkins, and Whitney Young. 

Their voices for the first time had a strange ring of dissonance. 
They could not agree on the march’s purpose, were split over 
philosophy and methodology. They were only united on the right 
of a citizen to “walk down the highways unmolested.” Young 
declared that the protest over the shooting should be used to en- 
force enactment of the Administration’s civil rights legislation. 
But he got nowhere with this argument because members of Con- 
gress announced from Washington that they had enough votes to 
pass the legislation without the march. That settled, the other 
leaders fashioned a two-pronged wedge that made new demands 
on the Administration: They called for “mobile” Federal voting 
registrars in 600 Southern counties, where white intransigence was 
greatest, and a “freedom budget” appropriating “billions” to 
ameliorate the condition of low-income Negroes. Calling the plea 
a manifesto, the authors said the march was a “massive public 
indictment and protest of the failure of American society” to aid 
black Americans. In contrast to the handful of demonstrators who 
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originally accompanied Meredith, the march had already grown to 
150 persons. They walked without Whitney Young who refused to 
sign the manifesto and had second thoughts about the wisdom of 
trying to put his friend, Lyndon Johnson, on the spot with new 
demands before Congress passed the civil rights legislation that had 
already gone into the hopper. 

On the sixth day of the recharged march, an incident occurred 
which bespoke trouble. A white pastor from New Jersey, an 
exponent of nonviolence, announced that he had seen a .45-caliber 
pistol lying on the seat of a car which belonged to one of the 
Deacons, a Southern organization which openly said blacks should 
arm themselves in self-defense. He was immediately challenged 
by Ernest Thomas, the Deacons top spokesman, who said Negroes 
had every right to carry arms when their lives were in jeopardy. 
A bellicose exchange followed which ended only when a spokes- 
man for CORE cried out, “If you want to discuss violence and 
nonviolence, don’t talk around the press. This march is too im- 
portant.” 

The mood of the marchers was unmistakable. By the time the 
demonstrators reached Grenada, Mississippi, their mood was de- 
fiant. It was there that Robert Green, of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, ridiculed the idea of Negroes returning to 
Africa, as some whites suggested. They would go, he said mock- 
ingly, “when the cotton-picking Englishman goes back to England 
and gives this country back to the Indians, to whom it belongs.” 
Others began to talk of keeping whites entirely out of the civil 
rights demonstrations. When word of this hate mongering reached 
Whitney Young back in New York, he hurriedly called a press 
conference at the Roosevelt Hotel to say he was “philosophically, 
programmatically, and practically” opposed to such tactics. 

One of the loudest exponents of black nationalism was Stokeley 
Carmichael, the twenty-five-year-old head of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), who had joined the 
march after Meredith was shot. Carmichael was a firebrand with a 
mission. Born in Port of Spain, Trinidad, he had accompanied his 
parents to the United States when he was only eleven. His father 
was a carpenter who moonlighted for extra money by driving a 
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taxi. His mother worked as a maid. As soon as they had enough 
money saved to buy a home in the Italian and Jewish section of 
East Bronx, the family left black Harlem to live in a white neigh- 
borhood. There, young Carmichael shuttled back and forth be- 
tween his former black cronies in upper Manhattan and his newly 
made white friends in East Bronx. 

_ The contrast between life in Trinidad, as he remembered it, and 
what he saw in New York was unsettling. Years later he told 
Robert Penn Warren, when the Pennsylvanian was writing Who 
Speaks for the Negro, “In Trinidad, some 96 percent of the popu- 
lation had been Negroes; all immediate authority—police, teachers, 
ministers, civil servants—all the storekeepers and entrepreneurs 
in general were Negro. The 4 percent white population lived in 
‘mansions, but then many Negroes lived in ‘mansions’ too, and 
the question of exploitation of the black by the white had not oc- 
curred [to him]. In America all was different. Immediate authority 
was white, and the storekeeper was white.” 

Carmichael was fortunate to get through adolescence without 
falling into oblivion. “By the time I was in the eighth grade,” he 
recalls, “I knew all about marijuana and pot.” He joined one of 
the Harlem gangs and distinguished himself by stealing car ac- 
cessories and radios, but had enough insight to leave before he 
got into real trouble. After moving from Harlem he was a good 
enough student to attend one of the city’s select high schools, the 
Br nx High School of Science. His relationship to that institution 
lec him into the spacious parlors of white society where he ex- 
perienced his first animosity for white people. He particularly 
remembered the matron who condescendingly told her friends that 
she let her son Jimmie “hang around with Negroes.” Carmichael 
gradually lost all desire to befriend white people. Soon he was 
maintaining that he had never known a white person who could 
be trusted. 

It was while Carmichael was still a student at Bronx High that 
he became deeply interested in the civil rights struggle. Not yet 
antiwhite, he was appalled by the initial sit-in demonstrations. 
“Niggers will do anything to get their names in the papers,” he 
said derisively. But the mood changed abruptly after he had joined 
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a picket line in front of New York’s Woolworth store, and having 
gone South to see the action first-hand, he gave up several scholar- 
ships to white universities in order to attend Howard University. 
After graduating in 1964, he worked closely with SNCC helping 
to organize the first “Black Panther” group in Mississippi, a 
strictly political organization. Jail sentences failed to dim his en- 
thusiasm. He had already been incarcerated twenty-seven times 
for standing by his beliefs. 

By the summer of 1966, Carmichael had moved a long way 
from SNCC’s original concept of nonviolence. “I refuse to debate 
the black man’s right to self-defense,” he told his followers. “It is 
inalienable, beyond debate. To ask anybody in Mississippi to be 
nonviolent is tantamount to encouraging suicide and I don’t believe 
in encouraging self-destruction.” ‘Siven this philosophy as a basic 
credo, it was interesting to see where it led a person of Stokeley’s 
belligerence. On the one hand, he possessed a phenomenal amount 
of black chauvinism. Along with this pride, he was certain that 
racial dignity meant nothing unless it was reinforced with power. 
Without power the black American was a cipher. “The reason the 
Negro is in the position he’s in today,” he said, “is not because 
he’s not integrated, but because he doesn’t have power.” Putting 
black and power together gave him the slogan he had sought all 
along. “I bided my time,” he told Lerone Bennett, Jr., of Ebony, 
“till the moment was ripe, until we reached Greenwood.” There, 
for the first time, he shouted his new slogan. The “only way we 
can change things in Mississippi is with the ballot. That’s black 
power.” The response was electric among the marchers who, ac- 
cording to Stokeley, had always felt it, but always “were afraid 
to speak it.” 

The three-week protest finally ended with a triumphant march 
into Jackson on Sunday, June 26, 1966. By then, Whitney Young 
had overcome his original reluctance, enough at least to join the 
civil rights leaders for the final eight-mile stretch. A spokesman 
for the Urban League, when queried by the press, said the organ- 
ization had agreed two weeks before with the purpose of the march, 
It seems reasonable to believe that the League had second thoughts 
about the wisdom of disavowing completely the black power 
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rallying-cry that was so popular among the marchers. When it 
was Young’s turn to address the thousands of civil rights advocates 
gathered in front of the Mississippi state capitol in Jackson, he 
was applauded for announcing that more Federal job training pro- 
grams were scheduled for Mississippi. “I imagine you weren’t 
marching for your feet’s sake, but for jobs and education,” he 
told the excited crowd. But the loudest applause greeted Car- 
michael when he said Negroes “must build a power base in this 
country so strong they will bring them [whites] to their knees 
every time they mess with blacks.” The tenor of his speech was 
strengthened by SNCC workers passing through the crowd, hand- 
ing out antiwhite cards on which was written, “Move on Over, or 
We'll Move on Over YOU.” A reporter on the scene wrote that 
Carmichael’s appeal for black power was “potentially the most 
disruptive force yet in the rights movement,” quoting Willie Rich, 
SNCC field secretary, who openly predicted that from now on 
“white blood would flow” if black blood did. 

It took only ten days from the time the march ended for the 
civil rights movement to split wide open. First Roy Wilkins, at the 
N.A.A.C.P. 57th annual convention in Los Angeles, denounced 
“black power as black racism that could lead to a ‘black death.’” 
Four days later, Young joined the opposition, saying the Urban 
League would not fall into the trap of using a slogan like “black 
power.” He said the result of such fulminations was to take at- 
tention away from the real problems of poverty and discrimination. 
At the annual Urban League meeting in Philadelphia, which began 
July 31, Young continued to criticize the concept of black power. 
“Any phrase,” he said, “which means all things to all people be- 
comes meaningless. Power is neither black nor white—it is the 
green of the dollar bill, the maroon of a text book, and the gray of 
a pay envelope.” Three weeks later, on Meet the Press, Young again 
ripped into black power. This time he elaborated the position of 
the Urban League by declaring “that power is something one ac- 
quires through having sufficient economic means, educational 
resources, and political know-how. We don’t feel that one gets 
pride or dignity or power simply by being white or being black, 
but by mobilizing into various groups, who have similar ideas and 
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working toward those ends.” In Young’s view it was a mistake 
for the Negro to create a power bloc of his own, to conclude that 
one race could solve its problems without help of the other. In 
this connection, one of his favorite stories was to tell how he 
“integrated” the Urban League. When he arrived to assume the 
post of executive director, the staff was “99 percent Negro.” He 
began by joining the President’s Plan for Progress and advertising 
as a fair-employment agency. This effort increased the number of 
white employees to 2 percent. Then Young called on white 
schools to send him a list of job seekers and the ratio went up to 
4 percent. Next, he gave an order that “if two people, one Negro 
and one white, equally qualified, apply for a job, hire the white 
person.” The ratio climbed to 7 percent. Finally, he lowered the 
job criteria that had formerly eliminated many whites, (for exam- 
ple, the requirement that they be able to accept the same abuse 
as blacks encountered) and the rolls swelled until white workers 
made up about 30 percent of the Urban League staff. 

Ever present in his mind, as he rebelled at the concept of black 
power, was the sheer indifference of white America to what hap- 
pened to their black countrymen. “The basic problems of the 
Negro in urban American society,” he wrote to The New York 
Times, “are the refusal of the powers that be to take the Negro 
seriously.” To reverse this apathy, Young suggested that instead of 
building the proposed $525 million World Trade Center in down- 
town Manhattan, it be located in Harlem in the center of the 
ghetto. This would be evidence of taking Negroes seriously. Up 
to then the only building projected for Harlem was a massive 
sewage disposal plant to be constructed on the shore of the Hudson 
River, which Assemblyman Orest V. Maresca, local Democrat, 
feelingly described as the type of treatment Harlem had been 
getting for years. In defense of his request, Young pointed out that 
transportation alone was a practical reason for building the 110- 
story office building uptown. Subways, buses, and good roads gave 
ready access while the downtown area was “probably the major 
subway bottleneck in the present mass transit system.” Alluding 
to the fact that the United Nations building had “upgraded a 
blighted area of the East side,” he contended that a World Trade 
Center in Harlem would work wonders for the citizens there. 
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During the summer of 1966, the controversy over the Trade 
Center’s eventual location raged with the two major political 
parties taking sides, the Democrats pro, the Republicans against. 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, who was seeking a third term, 
took a wary stance in the middle. His top lieutenant, Lieutenant 
Governor Malcom Wilson, advised against the Harlem location. 
The downtown site had the best transportation of any place in the 
city, he said. But pulling heavily in the opposite direction were the 
Negro politicians who yearned to improve their own neighborhood. 
Finally, on September 17, to quell the rising clamor, the governor 
announced a plan to incorporate the best of two worlds: The 
World Trade Center would remain downtown, as requested by the 
business community, but Harlem would get a $20 million state 
office building. Rockefeller proudly stated, “This is a symbol of 
the future of Harlem and will reach to the sky, twenty-three stories, 
260,000 square feet of office space and will be ready for occupancy 
in 1969.” Delighted with this turn of events, Young added his 
words of praise: “I hope it is a beginning of a similar action in 
behalf of not only the state but also the Federal government and 
business and industry to realize the potential of Harlem and its 
people. What the government has done shows that Harlem is being 
taken seriously.” In less than three months, however, Whitney 
Young’s high hopes had been dashed. He was saying to a Congres- 
sional committee, looking into the crises of the cities, that “a 
glaring example of how not to help Harlem... is illustrated by 
Governor Rockefeller’s present plan for a state office building 
[there]. His plan has merit in principle, but falls radically short of 
meeting minimum standards.” The Rockefeller program was puny 
in comparison with the need, a “mere token gesture,” he said, and 
“most alarming of all, the agencies of state government were being 
circularized to determine what portions of their operations directly 
affected the Harlem community.” What Mr. Rockefeller wanted 
the agencies to know was that “the primary function of the Harlem 
building would be to provide, in a single location, office space and 
related facilities for the various state agencies which furnish direct 
services, consultation, and other assistance to residents of that 
area. It was not intended that this project should significantly 
affect the state’s current plans for concentrating most state agen- 
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cies’ main New York City offices in the new World Trade Center.” 
In other words, Harlem was to remain a ghetto outpost, still un- 
qualified to fare equally with the white community. A chance had 
been missed, Young believed, to involve white New Yorkers in 
Harlem’s affairs. A real bona fide structure in Harlem would have 
been the means of “creating jobs within the ghetto that would 
command a mixed working population,” he told the Senators, 
“and was conceived in the belief that a mixed working population 
would lead to a mixed residential population. Dispersal of the 
ghetto population [which Young advocated] required not only that 
Negroes move out of the ghetto but that whites moved in.” 

In the middle of the controversy over the World Trade Center, 
Young took oif on a trip to Vietnam to investigate charges that 
black soldiers were contributing more than their share to the war 
effort. The press reported on the eve of his departure that 22 per- 
cent of all casualties in the combat zone were Negro. If the reports 
were true, it simply added one new twist to racial turmoil in the 
United States. “It is a sad commentary of our times,” said Young 
in speaking of Negro volunteering, “that a man feels he can get 
more economic security, a better education, more dignity, and 
more opportunity for leadership in the military or Vietnam than in 
civilian life.” For five days he toured the military establishments, 
visiting muddy battlefields and freshly built recreational centers. 
He returned to report that the 50,000 Negro servicemen were 
“more concerned about black progress than black power.” Having 
engaged “dozens of Negro soldiers” in conversation, he concluded 
there had been a “drastic improvement” over conditions that pre- 
vailed during World War II and the Korean conflict. He warned, 
however, that America would be in for a “rough time” if Negroes 
returned to find the old discord still eating away at Negro freedoms. 
His two chief complaints were: (1) The Army was not promoting 
Negro officers fast enough, and, (2) the Army was not insisting 
on integrated service facilities during off-duty hours. With that he 
flew back to Washington to meet with President Johnson. The 
statistics on military service showed that only 3.6 percent of the 
Army officers and 1.6 percent of Air Force officers were Negro. 
The Navy and Marine Corps were far worse with only .003 percent 
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black officers. Young observed that there was only one Negro of 
flag rank, Lt. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., of the Air Force. The 
President listened and liked Young’s suggestions. He knew that 
15 percent of the enlisted men in Vietnam were black compared 
with 11 percent in the total population. He would accept Young’s 
complaint and rectify the promotional program. 

In the fall of 1966, growing out of black power utterances and 
Negro rioting, public revulsion created a white backlash which hit 
the civil rights movement, striking Whitney Young with particular 
force. On September 18, the first rumblings of Adam Clayton 
Powell’s dismissal from the powerful chairmanship of the House 
Education and Labor Committee were heard. Young reacted un- 
easily. “While no one can defend the capriciousness and certain 
irresponsibility of Congressman Powell,” he declared, “I do view 
with some suspicion that his committee is being singled out for 
reform and reorganization when so many others, historically guilty 
of holding up legislation and of being equally irresponsible, are 
not being investigated.” It was rumored that Senator James O. 
Eastland, a Mississippi Democrat, for instance, had boasted of 
carrying a civil rights bill in his pocket in order to avoid reporting 
it to the floor. To take action against Powell under such circum- 
stances would, in Young’s view, be interpreted as “racially in- 
spired.” The next day, the Senate refused to vote cloture that 
would automatically shut off a Southern filibuster against the civil 
rights bill that had passed the House in August. The vote was 
52-41, just ten short of the required two-thirds majority. The dead 
legislation was a watered-down version of President Johnson’s 
original request. Americans would still have been free to dis- 
criminate, to refuse to rent or sell on the basis of race, color, or 
creed in 60 percent of the nation’s housing. But the Senate wanted 
none of it. An angry Whitney Young, when informed of the vote, 
declared, “It can only serve to worsen an already serious racial 
crisis. It is tragic that Congress has not responded favorably to 
this desperately needed civil rights bill,” to which The New York 
Times added editorially, “When government proves incapable of 
solving grave social issues by legislative means, the cause of free- 
dom under law suffers a defeat. The nation sustained such a defeat 
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in the Senate yesterday.” Whitney could not forget the long night 
in Coldwater, Mississippi, three months earlier, when he had 
argued unsuccessfully to fashion the Meredith march into a ful- 
crum for forcing the civil rights bill through Congress. The radical 
leaders would not heed his warnings and had lived to see their 
folly. And then came election day, November 8, when New York 
City voters by a margin of almost two to one scuttled the recently 
established Civilian Complaint Review Board on a referendum 
vote. Wearily Young commented, “We were asking middle-class 
and upper-class white people to vote who have never suffered at 
the hands of the police, who have never known neighborhoods 
where in some cases the police were accepting graft and turning 
heads away from other violations in the community.” With more 
basic asperity, State Senator Basil A. Patterson, Harlem Democrat, 
had added, “This vote was complete confirmation in the Negro 
community that the white community has [been]—and always will 
be—against it.” 

The question which remained was how to change attitudes. 
Laws—when they were obtainable from preponderantly white leg- 
islatures—offered basic tools, and if men would forget their dif- 
ferences long enough to sit in the same classrooms, work in the 
same offices, and live together as neighbors, the statutes would 
serve as a marvelous catalyst. But persons who refused either to 
live by the law or to change their attitudes posed a problem that 
Whitney Young wanted desperately to solve. The struggle, he 
declared, is now to move “80 percent of the people who are silent, 
apathetic.” In this the churches had to “speak up and take a 
stand.” Up to now, he went on, the civil rights movement had lost 
its most valuable weapon to change man’s consciences—the 
church. In a direct appeal to the Pope, Young asked for “leader- 
ship for a new moral crusade to remove prejudice from the hearts 
of people.” 

Out of all this one thing stood clear: if any Negro in the struggle 
to inspire new white attitudes could succeed, if any Negro could 
tap the roots of white power, if any Negro could build a bridge 
between the white and black worlds, it was Whitney M. Young, Jr. 
With Roy Wilkins reaching retirement age, there was no one in 
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the Negro world so fitted by training, intelligence, and experience 
to hammer out the necessary compromises with the white world as 
Young. By any logical deduction, he would be the foremost Negro 
on the American scene within a decade. 


Malcolm X 


What divides the American Negro is not the litany of objectives. 
Freedom from white abuse, self-identity, an equitable share of the 
wealth, more jobs, better housing, upgraded schools—these would 
appear on any black’s list. What shatters the unity of purpose is 
the method by which these goals are to be obtained. 

Some recommend nonviolence; some say violence is the only 
answer. The greatest apostle of the first view was, of course, the 
late Martin Luther King, Jr., who caparisoned his struggle with 
appeals to love and compassion in the belief that white America, 
approached reprovingly, would atone for its crimes against the 
Negro race. By making nonviolence the hard center of his credo, 
King hoped to disarm the antagonism of the enemy and reduce, if 
not entirely eliminate, the evidence of white racism. Although the 
noble effort was cut short by an assassin’s bullet, it had the merit 
of softening mountains of white bigotry as nothing else would 
have done, particularly in the late fifties and early sixties when 
the Negro revolution was just beginning. 

But along with King, a second viewpoint—turned 180 degrees 
—was taking root in black America. This was a belief that vio- 
lence, or the threat of violence, was the only force that the Ameri- 
can majority could understand. 
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Malcolm Little, born in Omaha on May 19, 1925, was the prog- 
eny of violence. His father, the Reverend Earl Little, a Baptist 
minister, was a 6-foot, 4-inch Georgian who saw four of his six 
brothers die by violence, one by lynching. Another was shot to 
death by Northern white police; only one had the good fortune to 
die peaceably in bed. 

The elder Little was a hard man with unaccountable strength. 
“te needed no knife to behead chickens or rabbits,” his son could 
recall. “With one twist of his big black hands he simply twisted 
off the head.” 

Despite a religious vocation, he spent most of his time filling 
blacks with tales of Marcus Garvey, the Harlem hero of the twen- 
ties who advocated the Black Nationalist “Back to Africa” move- 
ment. Something about Garvey’s militancy, his appeal to black 
solidarity, stirred the minister. He delighted in showing pictures of 
Garvey to each audience and in evangelistic fashion closed each 
meeting by asking the people to join him in saying “Up, you 
mighty race, you can accomplish what you will!” The effect, while 
stimulating to the grown-ups, did little to excite the son who often 
accompanied him on these trips. Africa, to him, was a continent 
of “naked savages, cannibals, monkeys and tigers and steaming 
jungles.” 

Malcolm’s mother, Louise Little, was a native of Grenada in 
the British West Indies. The child of a mixed union (her father 
was white), she resembled a white woman; her legacy to her son 
was reddish-brown skin with hair to match. Differences in heri- 
tage and education had driven a wedge into the marriage and, ac- 
cording to Malcolm, “they seemed to be nearly always at odds. 
Sometimes my father would beat her.” 

It was after one of these arguments that Earl Little had stalked 
out of the house in anger. No one can know whether his fury ran- 
kled so much that he attacked a group of whites. We do know that 
for wanting to be a black entrepreneur he had been called an 
“uppity nigger” by the white people of East Lansing, Michigan, 
where he had moved his family after temporary stops in Milwau- 
kee and Lansing. His espousal of Garvey was bringing dissension 
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among “the good niggers,” they said. Malcolm could remember 
awaking that night to his mother’s screams, and learning that his 
father had had his skull demolished on one side and that the at- 
tackers, not satisfied with the destruction, had placed the body 
across tracks for a streetcar to complete the job. The body was al- 
most severed while he breathed on for two and a half hours. The 
shock to six-year-old Malcolm, who had hardly recovered from 
seeing their Lansing home burned to the ground by the Ku Klux 
Klan, was a blow as numbing as a knock-out punch. 

For his mother, the aftermath was a disastrous battle of trying 
to keep the family together. By the time Earl Little was murdered, 
there were eight children—Wilfred, Hilda, Philbert, Malcolm, 
Wesley, Reginald, Robert and Yvonne—plus three more by a pre- 
vious marriage—Ella, Earl and Mary—but they were grown and 
lived in Boston. . . 

The young widow took cdd jobs in white homes to earn money, 
but the anti-black feeling in Lansing was so pronounced that she 
lost one placement after another. “Once,” wrote Malcolm in his 
autobiography, “when one of us—I cannot remember which—had 
to go for something to where she was working, and the people saw 
us, and realized she was actually a Negro, she was fired on the 
spot.” With barely enough money to buy food, hunger was the 
constant companion of the household. Malcolm remembered times 
of being so hungry that he became dizzy. “My mother would boil 
a big pot of dandelion greens, and we would eat that... . Some- 
times, if we were lucky, we would have oatmeal or cornmeal mush 
three times a day. Or mush in the morning and cornbread at 
night.” 

Gradually, the threads which held the family together frayed. 
Malcolm’s mother showed signs of breaking under the strain, a 
fact that prompted the Welfare Department to place the youngster 
in a foster home. And shortly thereafter she failed utterly and had 
to be confined at the State Mental Hospital at Kalamazoo. From 
time to time, Malcolm visited her, the last time in 1952, a decade 
and a half after her isolation. She no longer recognized him. “I 
can’t describe how I felt,” he said sadly. “The woman who had 
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brought me into the world, and nursed me and advised me, and 
chastised me, and loved me, didn’t know me. It was as if I was 
trying to walk up the side of a hill of feathers. I looked at her. I 
listened to her ‘talk.’ But there was nothing I could do.” White 
bigotry was the culprit. It caused his father’s death and treated 
his mother so abominably that she ended up human flotsam. The 
effect on Malcolm was to produce a racial curse that clung to his 
mind and increasingly permeated his thinking. Violence and hate 
—those twin ravagers—filled his soul. 

The tragedy was that they had iodged in a highly intelligent 
youth with great promise. He earned superior grades and was 
elected president of his seventh-grade class, but try as he would, 
there was no way of shielding his “inferiority.” Invariably, some- 
thing happened to engulf his best efforts. The denouement oc- 
curred one day while he was discussing the future with an English 
instructor, turned advisor. “Malcolm,” he said, “you ought to be 
thinking about a career. Have you been giving it thought?” He 
hadn’t, but he replied, ‘““Well, yes sir, I’ve been thinking I'd like to 
be a lawyer.” At the time, Lansing had no Negro lawyers. 

Taken by surprise, the teacher “leaned back in his chair and 
clasped his hands behind his head. He kind of half-smiled and 
said, ‘Malcolm, one of life’s first needs is for us to be realistic. 
Don’t misunderstand me, now. We all here like you, you know 
that. But you’ve got to be realistic about being a nigger. A lawyer 
—that’s no realistic goal for a nigger. You need to think about 
something you can be. You’re good with your hands—making 
things. Everybody admires your carpentry shop work. Why don’t 
you plan on carpentry? People like you as a person—you’d get all 
kinds of work.’ ” 

Malcolm began to brood. The interview convinced him that it 
was not intelligence or leadership that counted in school. The 
color of one’s skin was really more significant than grades or per- 
sonality. His choice had been dismissed out of hand because only 
whites could do as they pleased in a white world. “It was then that 
I began to change inside,” he told Alex Haley, the Negro writer 
who transcribed and organized his autobiography. “I drew away 
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from white people. I came to class, and I answered when called 
upon. ... Where ‘nigger’ had slipped off my back before, wher- 
ever I heard it now, I stopped and looked at whoever said it. And 
they looked surprised that I did.” 

He wrote his half-sister Ella, in Boston, that he wanted to leave 
Michigan in order to live with her. Malcolm had met her the pre- 
vious summer when she came west to visit the family and liked 
her immediately. It was unheard of for Negroes in that day to be 
proud of their black skin, but she plainly was proud of her jet- 
black heritage. “The way she sat, moved, talked, did everything, 
bespoke somebody who did and got exactly what she wanted ... I 
had never been so impressed with anybody,” Malcolm wrote. 

Similarly, something about Malcolm struck a sympathetic chord 
with Ella and she proceeded to arrange the transfer. When he ar- 
rived he looked, in his own words, like Li’l Abner, with Small- 
town, USA, written on his face. But Ella made him feel at home 
with an upstairs private room and nurtured his appetite as she 
would a prize pet. There were mountains of “ham hock, greens, 
black-eyed peas, fried fish, cabbage, sweet potatoes, grits and 
gravy and cornbread,” all carefully prepared under her Georgian 
eye. “I worked out at Ella’s kitchen table like there was no tomor- 
row,” he recalled with delight. 

In her commanding way, Ella decided that Malcolm had to con- 
tinue his education and went about enrolling him in the eighth 
grade of an all-boys’ school. It was for naught. “In those days,” he 
told a friend, “I was very interested in little girls. So when I 
looked around in my class and all I saw was boys, I just walked 
out. I haven’t been back to school since.” Boston’s streets had a 
far greater lure. Malcolm liked to explore and study the people, 
especially the residents of Roxbury, Boston’s black area. It dis- 
turbed him to discover how “brainwashed” the Negroes were. 
They talked of being “in banking” when they had no more than a 
janitor’s job or the responsibility of a bond-messenger. “Being 
with an old family” was a euphemism for being a cook or maid. 
“It has never ceased to amaze me how so many Negroes, then and 
now, could stand the indignity of that kind of self-delusion,” he 
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observed ruefully. What interested him most was the ghetto sec- 
tion where the young “cats” gathered. “I had never tasted a sip of 
liquor, never even smoked a cigarette, and here I saw little black 
children, ten and twelve years old, shooting craps, playing cards, 
fighting, getting grown-ups to put a penny or a nickel on their 
number for them, things like that.” Malcolm’s eyes widened at the 
sight of this new world he never knew existed. He couldn't wait 
for the chance to sample its fascination. 

It came one day as he stood outside a poolroom window, ogling 
the players inside, and watching a fellow with the sobriquet Shorty 
- as he racked up the balls. Malcolm recalled his friendliness a few 
days back when he had said “Hi, Red,” and decided to go in. Fir- 
ing his courage, he decided to approach Shorty for a job. “If you 
mean racking up balls,” replied Shorty, “I don’t know of no pool 
joints around here needing anybody. You mean you just want any 
slave [job] you can find?” 

One word suggested another until Shorty discovered that he and 
Malcolm were ex-residents of Lansing. Then there was no holding 
back. He gave Malcolm a thorough explanation of the Roxbury 
underworld, pointing out gamblers and pimps. “Some of them have 
white whores,” he added confidentially. “I ain’t going to lie—I dig 
them two-dollar white chicks. There’s a lot of that action around 
here, nights; you’ll see it.” 

“You ever had one?” he asked. Unruffled by the negative re- 
sponse, he went on, “Hell, man, don’t be ashamed. I had a few be- 
fore I left Lansing—them Polack chicks that used to come over 
the bridge. Here, they’re mostly Italians and Irish. But it don’t 
matter what kind, they’re something else! Ain’t no different 
nowhere—there’s nothing they love better than a black stud.” 

Before the day was out, Shorty had a job for Malcolm: shoe- 
shine boy at the Roseland State Ballroom—hep spot for the tour- 
ing big-name bands. Malcolm loved the action, the zing of the 
place. Seeing the “cats” in their zoot suits and conked hair (kinky 
hair turned smooth to resemble the white man’s hair) made him 
envious. He had saved half the price of a suit before Shorty dis- 
covered what he was doing. In disbelief, he told him to buy on 
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credit and gave the name of a store that sold zoot suits. Thus 
urged, Malcolm bought a suit that was “just wild: sky-blue pants 

. and a long, thick-linked, gold-plated chain that swung down” 
lower than the coat hem. All he needed now to become a real 
“daddy-o” was a conk. Again Shorty came to the rescue. In order 
to save four dollars, the professional rate, he sent Malcolm to the 
grocery store for a can of lye, two eggs and two potatoes, to the 
drugstore for Vaseline, soap, a fine-tooth comb, a rubber spray for 
rinsing, a rubber apron and gloves. 

“Going to lay on that first conk?” the salesman asked. “Right!” 
answered Malcolm, grinning. The ordeal was worse than anything 
Malcolm had imiagined, even with Shorty’s warning. When the 
mixture of congolene (lye, eggs and potatoes) seeped through the 
Vaseline covering his hair and attacked the scalp, the pain became 
unbearable. “I gritted my teeth and tried to pull the sides of the 
kitchen table together.... My eyes watered, my nose ran. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer; I bolted to the washbasin. I was curs- 
ing Shorty with every name I could think of when he got the spray 
going and started soap-lathering my head.” Years later, reflecting 
on the first conk, he knew he had been “brainwashed into believ- 
ing that black people are ‘inferior—and white people ‘superior’ 
—that they will even violate and mutilate their God-created bod- 
ies to try to look ‘pretty’ by white standards.” On that occasion, 
however, he looked into the mirror and for the first time saw a 
head of beautiful straight red hair. 

“Red,” as his widening circle of friends now knew him, was 
finding the Negro mass exhilarating. The dances at Roseland gave 
him a chance to meet the “cats” and their “chicks.” Shorty intro- 
duced him to friends, and before long he was drinking, smoking 
and using reefers. Next came craps, cards and betting a dollar a 
day on the numbers. He quit shoe-shining and went to work as a 
busboy at the Parker House and while there, the Japanese unwit- 
tingly added a new dimension to his life by attacking Pearl Har- 
bor. 

A friend of Ella’s, an elderly Pullman porter, advised Malcolm 
to apply for a job on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, rid- 
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ing the rails between Boston and New York on the Yankee Clip- 
per. The railroad needed men. The war was taking them so fast 
that anyone who could pass for twenty-one had an excellent chance 
of being called. Malcolm, by now, was a gangling 6-foot 5 and 
looked far beyond his sixteen years. The line took his qualifica- 
tions and promised him the first opening as a fourth cook, which 
happened to be the disguised name for a dishwasher. On the ini- 
tial run to New York after landing the job, Malcolm was so anx- 
ious to see Harlem that he jumped into his zoot suit and was off 
the train before the first passenger left. He boarded a cab and 
went directly to Small’s Paradise on Seventh Avenue, then up to 
the Apollo Theater and the Theresa Hotel at 125th Street. Har- 
lem was like Lansing’s West Side or Roxbury’s South End, only 
magnified a thousand times. Malcolm called it his “seventh 
heaven,” after sampling the fun spots. Its “dives” were notorious. 
Swept in were blacks and pleasure-bent whites from downtown for 
an all-night session of revelry. Jive, dancing, sex, food, cartons of 
cigarettes, cans of beer, shots of liquor, dope, hustlers of all kinds, 
the works—it was an education in itself. And for one of Mal- 
colm’s particular bent, a nudge toward oblivion. 

The first evidence of having slipped was expulsion by the New 
Haven. Passengers refused to overlook Malcolm’s irritating man- 
ner after a night of booze and dope in the Harlem fleshpots. Other 
habits didn’t help. He was getting a reputation for being a show- 
off, a clown. He liked to impress crowds by wading through them, 
dressed in orange-colored knob-toed shoes with a wild zoot suit, 
capped by a red conk—a color chart all its own. 

Just as the distress signal was being raised, an employee at 
Small’s Paradise in Harlem informed Malcolm that he might re- 
place a waiter who was being drafted. Charlie Small interviewed 
Malcolm and asked him if he had ever been in trouble with the 
police. No, he hadn’t, and the light momentarily turned green. But 
the new opportunity proved illusory. “Every day,” Malcolm re- 
called in his autobiography, “I listened raptly to customers who 
felt like talking, and it all added to my education. My ears soaked 
it up like sponges when one of them, in a rare burst of confidence, 
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or a little beyond his usual number of drinks, would tell me inside 
things about the particular form of hustling that he pursued as a 
way of life.” 

He took a room on St. Nicholas Avenue where every possible 
vice was readily available—hot furs, hot guns, hot cars, hot 
women. Prostitutes lived in some of the apartments. Dope was 
plentiful. Malcolm later admitted that “everyone who lived in the 
house used dope of some kind [which] shouldn’t reflect too badly 
on that particular building, because almost everyone in Harlem 
needed some kind of hustle to survive, and needed to stay high in 
some way to forget what they had to do to survive.” 

Waiting on customers at Small’s, meeting the constant stream of 
celebrities who gathered there, gave Malcolm a chance to expand 
a menacing reputation. He became known as “Detroit Red” —to 
distinguish him from two other notorious redheads from St. Louis 
and Chicago and to chasten the ignorance of those New Yorkers 
who had never heard of Lansing. Every penny he earned from tips 
—as much as fifteen to twenty dollars a day—went to play the 
numbers in a futile effort for the kill. 

Unexpectedly, at this point, the curtain dropped a second time. 
He was waiting on a black soldier who sat alone drinking at one 
of the tables when, without thinking, he asked him if he wanted a 
woman. Instantly, he sensed he had erred. One didn’t tamper with 
a serviceman’s morals, but it was too late. He turned out to be a 
planted spy, who reported the incident, and Malcolm was whisked 
to the 135th Street precinct for an explanation. He received a lec- 
ture and, because his record was clean, went free; but he was now 
too hot for Small. Small told him to get out and stay out. 

This time Sammy the Pimp became the good Samaritan. He 
staked Malcolm to hustling reefers. In one day’s effort Malcolm 
paid back the twenty-dollar capital investment and began enlarg- 
ing the business. He worked incessantly to finger his many con- 
tacts. In no time, he was earning fifty to sixty dollars a day— 
which, for a seventeen-year-old Negro, was a fortune. He smoked 
with the customers, becoming every bit as euphoric as they. Even- 
tually, the Harlem narcotics squad picked up his trail and added his 
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name to their special list of prime suspects. To avoid arrest, Mal- 
colm moved down to lower Harlem, 110th Street, where the poor- 
est residents of the ghetto lived. 

One day he received “greetings” from Uncle Sam, ordering him 
to report for induction. Knowing that he had been traced there 
was disturbing enough, but the thought of being in Uncle Sam’s 
Army was enough to make him vomit. “Whitey owns everything,” 
he complained. “He wants us to go and bleed for him? Let him 
fight.” He initiated a dodge by telling around that he wanted to 
join the Japanese Army. He knew there were military spies in 
Harlem who would pick up the story and relay it to headquarters. 
On the day he went to be interviewed, he acted as foolish as possi- 
ble. ““Crazy-o, daddy-o,” he inanely called to the white reception- 
ist, “get me moving. I can’t wait to get in that brown . Then 
he beguiled an Army psychiatrist by jumping up and peeping 
under the doors in his office and whispering in his ear, ‘““Daddy-o, 
now you and me, we’re from up North here, so don’t you tell no- 
body ... 1 want to get sent down South. Organize them nigger sol- 
diers, you dig? Steal us some guns, and kill up crackers!” The ruse 
worked. In a couple of days the long-sought 4-F card arrived in 
the mail. 

Relief, however, was short-lived. With narcotics agents snap- 
ping ever more closely at Malcolm’s heels and the danger of arrest 
rising daily, he had to devise new ways to make a living. Things 
were becoming so tight in Harlem “that some hustlers were forced 
to go to work.” Malcolm naturally wanted no part of that. As an 
alternative, he bought a pistol and began staging robberies and 
hold-ups in neighboring communities. The thought of what might 
happen initially unnerved him, but he surmounted the fear by 
sniffing cocaine, the final act of getting “hooked.” Then, when this 
source of income showed signs of caving in, he undertook a new 
hustle which consisted of showing white people weird sexual be- 
havior behind closed doors. “Harlem was their sin-den, their flesh- 
pot. They stole off among taboo black people and took off what- 
ever antiseptic, important, dignified masks they wore in their 
white world. ... Anything they could name, anything they could 
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imagine, anything they could describe, they could do, or could 
have done to them, just as long as they paid.” 

Somehow such an existence had to terminate, but no one, least 
of all Malcolm, could have foreseen the ending. On the side, he 
was still playing the numbers with a tough character called West 
Indian Archie, a holdover from the old Dutch Schultz gang who had 
done time in Sing-Sing. For once, Malcolm had picked the win- 
ning combination and collected three hundred dollars from Ar- 
chie. All went well until Archie, by some curious deduction, fig- 
ured he had been had. He tracked Malcolm to Sammy the Pimp’s 
apartment, opened the door, pointed a pistol in his direction and 
said bluntly, “Red—I want my money!” No one taunted West In- 
dian Archie unless he was ready to die—and Malcolm wasn’t. He 
tried to explain it was all a mistake. “I’ll give you until twelve 
o'clock tomorrow,” was the abrupt answer as Archie backed out 
the door. The confrontation gave Malcolm the jitters. It was not 
the money; he still had two hundred dollars of winnings and could 
easily raise the rest. It was the possibility of losing face that 
counted, for no hustler could remain in Harlem’s jungle if he 
turned yellow in the face of a challenge. After a day of mulling 
the incident and getting high on narcotics, Malcolm went to face 
his tormentor. He entered the La Marr-Cheri on the corner of 
147th and St. Nicholas Avenue and ordered a drink at the bar. As 
he suspected, the word traveled. In no time, Archie was there, gun 
drawn, cursing Malcolm. “You’re thinking you’re going to kill me 
first, Red. But I’m going to give you something to think about,” he 
taunted. Under the code, if Archie had gone into the street, fol- 
lowing the challenge, Malcolm would have had to go after him 
and shoot it out, to protect his “honor.” Afraid of what would 
happen, friends of Archie edged alongside and, speaking quietly, 
moved him to the rear. Thereupon Malcolm threw down a bill on 
the bar and walked out the front door to see if Archie would 
show. Clasping a .32 pistol in his hand, he waited five minutes. 
When nothing happened, he turned on his heel and left. A day or 
two later, at the urgent pleading of Sammy the Pimp, Malcolm’s 
old friend Shorty drove down from Boston, bundled Malcolm and 
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his belongings into the car and the two returned to “bean city.” 

“Detroit Red” was now completely changed from the Malcolm 
who had left Boston four years before. His sister Ella scarcely rec- 
ognized him; his language had grown so uncouth, and the amount 
of marijuana he consumed popped Shorty’s eyes. Just to satisfy his 
drug habit took twenty dollars a day. Obviously, he needed a new 
hustle and his imaginative mind found burglarizing homes an in- 
triguing thought. To do this, he had to have accomplices to “case” 
the properties beforehand, provide detailed information on the 
loot and stand guard while the robbery took place. 

Shorty was game. He had a friend, Rudy, who could hardly 
wait to begin. A third partner was Sophia, Malcolm’s long-time 
white mistress, from the days when he frequented the Roseland 
State Ballroom. Her strong point was a willingness to do anything 
Malcolm said and she had a younger sister who followed her just 
as obediently. Together they developed a highly efficient system. 
The two girls would go ahead, explore the victim’s home and give 
Malcolm and Shorty a cue for the robbery. Rudy took care of the 
' getaway car. It worked like a charm until Malcolm decided to take 
a stolen watch to a jewelry store to have the broken crystal re- 
placed and ran afoul of the law. The jeweler recognized the watch 
as “hot” merchandise and called in the police to await his return. 
He was arrested along with the three other conspirators. Only 
Rudy escaped the dragnet. The girls, because they were white, re- 
ceived a low bail, but Malcolm and Shorty got the ‘“book”— 
$10,000 each. At-the trial, the “crime” turned out to be the inter- 
racial association, not the charge of burglary. “Nice white girls ... 
goddam niggers” the court personnel were whispering. The judge 
summed it up nicely when he sentenced Malcolm to ten years with 
the words “This will teach you to stay away from white girls.” 

In Charlestown State Prison, “Detroit Red” shed his name. He 
was nothing but a number who, lacking drugs, was “physically mi- 
serable and as evil-tempered as a snake.” The cells lacked running 
water and were so narrow Malcolm could stretch out his hands 
and touch both walls. The stench of the covered toilet pails was 
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fierce. “I don’t care how strong you are,” he wrote, ‘“‘you can’t 
stand having to smell a whole cell row of defecation.” He acted 
like a caged beast, cursed the guards, disrupted the mess hall rou- 
tine by dropping trays, and talked so vehemently against the Bible 
and God that other prisoners dubbed him “Satan.” 

After twelve months of this he chanced upon a man named 
Bimbi, an old-time burglar with an intellectual streak, who pro- 
foundly impressed him. Bimbi told him “it was time to come 
down and get out of the fog bag.” Malcolm had gone back on 
drugs and was paying guards to get him reefers, Nembutal and 
Benzedrine. To a man of twenty-one who had not gone beyond the 
eighth grade, Bimbi’s words sounded a trifle hollow. If they had 
come from anyone else, Malcolm would have cursed and forgot- 
ten. But here was Bimbi, the cynosure of blacks and whites, able 
to impress him because he had knowledge and was articulate. The 
magnet was greater than Malcolm’s will to resist. He signed up for 
a correspondence course in English, took books from the library 
and, because Bimbi would often explain the meaning of words by 
their Latin derivation, quietly started a correspondenee course in 
the “dead language.” One day in 1948, as he recalled the incident 
in his autobiography, his brother Philbert wrote that he had dis- 
covered the “natural religion for the black man,”.something he 
called the “Nation of Islam.” This was followed by a second letter 
from his younger brother, Reginald, which advised him not to “eat 
any more pork” or “smoke any more cigarettes.” The reward: “T’ll 
show you how to get out of prison.” Malcolm yawned inwardly. 
Was this a game to play on the prison authorities? Who could say? 
Maybe Reginald had an idea, after all, and when you wanted to 
get out of prison as much as Malcolm did, any straw would do. 
On a momentary impulse, he stopped smoking cigarettes and eat- 
ing pork and waited to see what would happen. He grew excited 
when a second letter from Reginald heralded a visit to the Norfolk 
Prison Colony, where Malcolm had been transferred. Now the 
truth would tumble out. Reginald talked obliquely for a time, re- 
ferred to God as Allah, and said the devil was a man. 
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“What do you mean?” Malcolm asked. 

With a slight movement of his head, Reginald indicated some 
white inmates and their visitors across the room. 

“Them,” he said. “The white man is the devil.” Continuing on 
this track, Reginald went on, “You don’t even know who you are, 
the white devil has hidden it from you, that you are a race of peo- 
ple of ancient civilizations, and riches in gold and kings. You 
don’t even know your true family name, you wouldn’t recognize 
your true language if you heard it. You have been cut off by the 
devil white man from all true knowledge of your own kind. You 
have been a victim of the evil of the devil white man, ever since 
he murdered and raped and stole from your native land in the 
seeds of your forefathers.” 

While he was turning over these revelations, a second member 
of the family arrived at Norfolk to discuss the Nation of Islam. 
Hilda had come from Detroit to inform Malcolm of the curious 
Muslim doctrine of demonology, called ““Yacub’s History.” Ac- 
cording to this theory, the original man was a black African, 
Islam his religion, and Mecca his capital. Among the clans a 
“hard and strong people,” known as the tribe of Shabazz, had fa- 
thered the Negroes in the United States. Muslims called them the 
“lost-found Nation of Islam in the wilderness of North America.” 

The black demon Yacub lived over six thousand years ago near 
Mecca and was banished finally to the Island of Patmos in the Ae- 
gean for stirring up his neighbors. To even scores, he proceeded to 
create a new race of white people. It was a laborious job, requir- 
ing centuries, because he had to work the genetic miracle of 
changing black to brown, to red, to yellow before arriving at 
white. The result was a race of “bleached-out devils” who were 
banished to Europe’s caves but happened to survive and gain con- 
trol of the universe. 

Chief apostle of this racial myth was Elijah Muhammad, the 
Messenger of Allah. Born in Georgia, he reputedly was attracted 
to the Muslim ministry by the fact that, when he was a child of 
six, he saw his father lynched by an angry white mob. This wisp 
of a man had served time in a Federal penitentiary during World 
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War II rather than fight a white man’s war. In short, his creden- 
tials were excellent for preaching hatred of the white devil. 

A shadowy silk peddler, Wallace D. Fard (in Arabic “the one 
who has no like,” therefore, Allah), had initiated the Nation of 
Islam in 1932, established Mosque Number One in Detroit a year 
later, and disappeared without a trace the following year. Elijah 
Muhammad had filled the void after some infighting and remained 
the leader thereafter. 

Malcolm’s response to his family’s proselytism took two ave- 
nues. He began a daily correspondence with the Messenger of 
Allah, seeking further information about the Muslim faith, and he 
redoubled his efforts at self-learning. ‘““For the next years, I was 
the nearest thing to a hermit in the Norfolk Prison Colony,” he 
told his biographer, Alex Haley. “TI still marvel at how swiftly my 
previous life’s thinking pattern slid away from me, like snow off a 
roof.” He gradually swung to Islam, a fact he later explained: 
“Christianity took me to prison and Islam brought me out.” 

He decided to tell old friends about the religious ecstasy he had 
found. Letters went to Sammy the Pimp, gambler-John Hughes, 
robber Jump-steady and a collection of dope peddlers who had 
known him in Roxbury or Harlem days. Not one answered and 
Malcolm reasoned they either were too uneducated to reply or, 
more likely, thought “Detroit Red was going crazy in stir.” 

What bothered him most in operation “self-learning” was his 
extremely small vocabulary. Every book he took from the prison 
library contained enough unintelligible words to make it read like 
Chinese. To overcome this handicap, he called for a dictionary 
and, not knowing which words to learn and which to overlook, de- 
cided to copy the words verbatim. “In my slow, painstaking, rag- 
ged handwriting, I copied everything printed on that first page, 
down to the punctuation marks.” 

Meanwhile, the increased word understanding permitted Mal- 
colm to begin serious reading, “books with intellectual vitamins,” 
as he put it. He read Will Durant’s Story of Civilization, H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History, was particularly interested in Souls of 
Black Folk by the Negro intellectual W. E. B. Du Bois. He was 
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fascinated by the genetic findings of Gregor Mendel, the Austrian 
monk. This proved the Original Man had to be black because “if 
you started with a black man, a white man could be produced, but 
starting with a white man, you never could produce a black man 
—because the white chromosome is recessive.” This gave Yacub’s 
yarn a new meaning. 

Along with his reading, which now included Shakespeare, Soc- 
rates, Aesop and Nietzsche, he discovered a fondness for public 
speaking at the Prison Colony’s weekly debating program. This 
was the one way he could reveal his revulsion—by giving white 
inmates a verbal lashing to their faces. The experience was exhila- 
rating. Never had he-felt such emotion. In the streets, he had 
never had trouble speaking or being understood. But that was 
ghetto patois. Now he had a chance to wheel into line his newly 
found intellectual skills and he took advantage of the opportunity. 
“In a debate about whether or not Homer had ever existed,” he 
recalled, “I threw into those white faces the theory that Homer 
only symbolized.how white Europeans kidnapped black Africans, 
then blinded them so that they could never get back to their own 
people.” No wonder Malcolm could say “I don’t think anybody 
ever got more out of going to prison than I did. In fact, prison en- 
abled me to study far more intensively than I would have if my 
life had gone differently and I had attended some college.” 

Malcolm served six years and five months of his ten-year sen- 
tence before being paroled in the custody of his oldest brother 
Wilfred, who managed a furniture store in Detroit. A full-fledged 
Muslim, Wilfred gave Malcolm his introduction to the workings of 
Islam. Daily ablutions, prayers five times a day facing Mecca, the 
family greeting of ‘‘As-salaam alaikum” (the Arabic for “Peace be 
unto you’) and the reply ‘“Wa-alaikum salaam’”’ (“and unto you be 
peace”), one meal a day, no pork, no liquor, tobacco, or dope. No 
follower of Elijah Muhammad was permitted to dance or gamble. 
Muslims hated the “white devils,” but no movement was ever shot 


through with a stronger dose of white Puritanism than the Nation 
of Islam. 
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Being a Muslim meant that Malcolm would renounce the sur- 
name Little, which he called a “white slave-master name, imposed 
upon his paternal forebears by some blue-eyed devil.” Instead, he 
would be Malcolm X—the X replacing his African family name 
that was forever lost. There were other changes, too, some drastic. 
Unlike the historical image of the American Negro, the Muslims 
believed in the sanctity of the male as the unchallenged head of 
the house. During the period of slavery, the Negro male had been 
denigrated, robbed of his “masculinity,” as Malcolm said. Only by 
regaining respect could he begin to respect himself. Accordingly, 
the matriarchal society so indigenous to large segments of the 
black population was anathema to the Nation of Islam. 

Another characteristic of the Muslims was their rejection of the 
nonviolence dogma of Martin Luther King, Jr., and his followers. 
It was not that they believed in violence. “We resort to violence 
only if we are attacked. We don’t believe in turning the other 
cheek because that’s not natural to man, but we also don’t believe 
in creating violence,” Malcolm X told Nat Hentoff. On a different 
occasion, in commenting upon King’s campaign of passive resist- 
ance, he observed to Gordon Parks of Life magazine, “There is no 
philosophy more befitting the white man’s tactics for keeping his 
foot on the black man’s neck. If you tell someone he resembles 
Hannibal or Gandhi long enough, he starts believing it—even be- 
gins to act like it. But there is a big difference in the passiveness 
of Gandhi. Gandhi was a big dark elephant sitting on a little white 
mouse. King is a little black mouse sitting on top of a big white 
elephant.” 

At the time Malcolm X became a disciple of Elijah Muham- 
mad, there were not more than 400 Black Muslims in the whole 
country—and most of them older people. Malcolm X saw clearly 
the need for aggressive “fishing” to boost the movement and so in- 
formed Muhammad. The latter liked his style, his energy, and de- 
cided he should have a chance to try his proposal. In the summer 
of 1953, Elijah named him Assistant Minister of Temple Number 
One in Detroit. This was followed by an assignment in Boston, 
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then Philadelphia and in June 1954, less than a year afterward, 
Muhammad rewarded his spectacular proselyting by appointing 
him Minister of Temple Seven in New York City. 

Harlem was tough. It was not that the people disagreed with 
Malcolm’s theories. Like the Negro manicurist who said, “Honey- 
child, you know those Muslims are telling the truth about white 
folks,” they agreed, but when it came time to joining Muhammad's 
army, they found his code too demanding. The battle went on, 
however, with Malcolm X looking for converts and refusing the 
luxury of discouragement. He drummed away at his favorite tar- 
get, the “white devil,” and the lot of the Negro under Old Glory. 
“The black man has died under the flag. His women have been 
raped under it. He has been oppressed, starved and beaten under 
it—and still ... theyll ask him to fight their enemies under it. I'll 
do my fighting right here at home, where the enemy looks me in 
the eye every day of my life. I’m not talking against the flag. I’m 
talking about it.” 

Another favorite facet of Malcolm X’s ministry was his aver- 
sion to Christianity. A white God, a blue-eyed Savior, was not for 
blacks. “We’re worshiping a Jesus that doesn’t even look like us,” 
he cried. Moreover, Christianity was forever associated with slav- 
ery and the white man’s dominance. Islam was the historic enemy 
of the Christian church that had fought and often conquered in 
Africa, Europe and the Near East. As Malcolm X saw it, you 
couldn’t fight the “white devil” and pray to his God at the same 
time. This was pure nonsense. 

Hand in hand with this aversion toward the white man went an 
appeal for the separation of the two races. Elijah Muhammad had 
said that Western society was deteriorating, and consequently 
Muslims should avoid mixing with it. His formula for separation: 
Back to Africa or an allocation of land from the United States 
government to build an exclusive state where blacks could live in 
isolation and create a moral climate to their taste. Every time 
Malcolm X used the word separation he ran into a fusillade of lib- 
eral cries that he was “standing for the same thing that white rac- 
ists and demagogues stood for.” 
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“No!” he answered. “We reject segregation even more mili- 
tantly than you say you do! We want separation, which is not the 
same! The Honorable Elijah Muhammad teaches us that segrega- 
tion is when your life and liberty are controlled, regulated by 
someone else. To segregate means to control. Segregation is that 
which is forced upon inferiors by superiors. But separation is that 
which is done voluntarily, by two equals—for the good of both!” 

So dedicated to the movement was Malcolm X that he had now 
become a complete ascetic, indifferent to women. The Muslim 
code was stern on sexual aberration and even if it hadn’t been ine- 
luctable, he was too busy with ministerial duties to associate with 
or make love to female members of the Nation. But in 1956, at 
age thirty-one, he noticed for the first time a sister who had joined 
Temple Seven. She was tall, darker than he, a native of Detroit 
who had schooled two years at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama and 
now worked at a large New York City hospital. Her Muslim name 
was Sister Betty X. She taught a women’s class at the Temple 
which Malcolm occasionally attended to check on teaching tech- 
niques. Their relationship was cordial, no more, no less. Some- 
thing about her, however, attracted Malcolm. They were seen to- 
gether more often; occasionally he took her out for dinner. After 
eighteen months of this low-boil courtship, he suddenly felt the 
fire. Placing a long-distance call from Detroit, where he was halted 
on one of his speaking tours, he proposed marriage. “I guess he 
got lonely,” Betty remarked with understandable understatement. 
She flew out the next day and they were married, a step which 
proved to have a storybook quality about it. It was a happy home 
from the outset. “Hectic, beautiful and unforgettable—the greatest 
thing in my life,” Betty says of their years together. Not even the 
fact that she hadn’t learned to cook made any difference. She sim- 
ply took a course that consisted of on-the-job training. Malcolm 
had his own explanation for their bliss: “Islam is the only religion 
that gives both husband and wife a true understanding of what 
love is. The Western ‘love’ concept, you take it apart, it really is 
lust. But love transcends just the physical. Love is disposition, be- 
havior, attitude, thoughts, likes, dislikes—these things made a 
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beautiful woman a beautiful wife. This is the beauty that never 
fades. You find in your Western civilization that when a man’s 
wife’s physical beauty fails, she loses her attraction. But Islam 
teaches us to look into the women, and teaches her to look into 
us.” 

Their first daughter, Attilah (named for Attila the Hun, who 
pillaged Rome), was born in 1958. A second, Qubilah (named for 
Kublai Khan), was born in 1960; a third, Ilyasah (Arabic for Eli- 
jah), in 1962; a fourth, Gamilah Lamumbah (named for Patrice 
Lumumba, the Congo revolutionary), in 1964; and twin daughters, 
Malikah and Malaak, in 1965. During brief visits home, Malcolm 
never lost a chance to romp with his children, and filled the free 
time with voracious reading. Betty marveled at his concentration. 
He picked up the classics, anthropology, African history, delved 
into the origins of religion and would tackle anything by or about 
black people. His capacity for speed reading was now so acute he 
could devour a difficult book “in three hours and easier ones in 
one to two hours.” 

No one could have worked harder than Malcolm X to recruit 
for the Nation of Islam. There were weeks when he crisscrossed 
the continent more than once to address audiences. Although such 
efforts were exhausting, they were largely unnoticed unless some 
unexpected event drove the news media into action. This hap- 
pened when, one night in Harlem, the police attempted to break 
up a street brawl. To “cool” the outburst, they ordered the crowd 
to move along. Somehow, Muslim Johnson Hinton didn’t move 
spontaneously enough to satisfy the police and New York’s finest 
gave him a crack on the skull that split his scalp. A police car 
quickly edged to the curb and took him to the nearest precinct to 
have the wound treated. Seeing what had happened, a fellow Mus- 
lim telephoned the Muslim Restaurant for aid, and within thirty 
minutes about fifty members of the Fruit of Islam (the Nation’s 
rigidly disciplined elite guard, experts in judo, karate, and killing 
police dogs), were lined up outside the police station. Malcolm X 
strode into the building and demanded to see Johnson. The police 
sidestepped the request, said he wasn’t there. Then they retracted 
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and admitted he was, but wouldn’t permit Malcolm to see him. 
Meanwhile, a crowd of angry Negroes was gathering, drawn by 
the sight of uniformed Muslims and the possibility of violence. 
Anxiously, the police peered into the street and concluded the 
crowd had to be mollified. They escorted Malcolm into the room 
where Brother Hinton lay semi-conscious. His head, face and 
shoulders were bathed with blood. 

“That man belongs in the hospital,” Malcolm burst out in angry 
tones. An ambulance was summoned to take him the fifteen blocks 
down Lenox Avenue to Harlem Hospital. Uncertain of what 
would happen, the F.O.I. followed right behind. They were in a 
determined, bitter mood, with Malcolm X in the van. Not until the 
doctors gave assurance that Hinton was all right did they disperse. 
Then, on word from Malcolm X, they vanished as by magic. 
Seeing that, the Deputy Chief Inspector nervously declared, “No 
one man should have that much power.” 

The Amsterdam News, Harlem’s own newspaper, gave the inci- 
dent top coverage, and for the first time black men-in-the-street 
regarded the Muslims and their program with a new-kind of re- 
spect. No organization had opposed white cops like that before. 

Even as this occurred, another source of greater publicity was 
taking shape. The Negro author Louis Lomax had asked Malcolm 
X for permission to make a documentary film on the Muslim 
movement for the Mike Wallace show. Because it was certain to 
be controversial, Elijah Muhammad’s approval was_ needed. 
Lomax caught a plane to Chicago, interviewed the Messenger, re- 
ceived his okay and put the cameramen to work. They “shot” 
Temple scenes, and got interviews with Muhammad and Malcolm 
X giving the devil white man hell. 

The finished product—“The Hate that Hate Produced’””—broke 
over the American scene in late 1959 with an impact reminiscent 
of Orson Welles’ famous radio production of the imaginary inva- 
sion by Martian warriors. What yanked the white conscience was 
the emphasis on hate. It was all right for whites to prey on Ne- 
groes, but not the reverse. That was too much like the pig sticking 
the butcher. 
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Reporters saw the chance of chilling copy and bedeviled Mal- 
colm X for his uncompromising criticism of whites. Hadn't he 
found any white man that had done something for the black man 
in America? queried one exasperatingly. “Yes,” replied Malcolm 
cynically, “I can think of two. Hitler, and Stalin. The black man 
in America couldn’t get a decent factory job until Hitler put so 
much pressure on the white man. And then Stalin kept up the 
pressure—” 

“Even so,’’ Malcolm declared, “my bitterness was less against 
the white press than it was against those Negro ‘leaders’ who kept 
attacking us. ‘Black bodies with white heads!’ I called them what 
they were. Every one of those ‘Negro progress’ organizations had 
the same composition. Black ‘leaders’ were out in the public eye 
—to be seen by the Negroes for whom they were supposed to be 
fighting the white man. But obscurely, behind the scenes, was a 
white boss—a president, or board chairman, or some other title, 
pulling the real strings.” 

Understandably, he could criticize the attitude of the 
N.A.A.C.P., the National Urban League or Dr. King’s Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, but he could not deny that their 
black leaders were at least on the firing line, attacking white rac- 
ism by word, by demonstration, even choosing prison if it served 
the cause. He began to hear it said; “Those Muslims talk tough, 
but they never do anything, unless somebody bothers Muslims.” 
Malcolm X seethed under the criticism, for he desperately de- 
sired action. “I felt that, wherever black people committed them- 
selves, in the Little Rocks and the Birminghams and other places, 
militantly disciplined Muslims should also be there,” he told Alex 
Haley. But Elijah Muhammad said “No.” This would destroy the 
entire concept of black-white separation. 

Moreover, Malcolm X was by now the acknowledged leader of 
the Harlem masses. He understood the ghetto viewpoint because 
he was part of it and because, as he put it, he didn’t spend time 
“ ‘integrating’ with the white people,” as the other Negro leaders 
did. Malcolm X’s uniqueness lay in his ubiquitous understanding. 
Addressing campus groups, appearing on radio and television pro- 
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grams, bestowed on him a sophisticated bearing. Life magazine 
wanted to feature him, Newsweek asked for a cover story and he 
was invited to appear on Meet the Press, the widely popular tele- 
vision program. Yet he held back, refusing the publicity, out of 
consideration for Elijah Muhammad, who wanted the movement 
to turn in rather than turn out. 

Indeed, by 1962 the discord that eventually marred their rela- 
tionship was already bubbling to the surface. Elijah Muhammad, 
the Messenger of Allah, was looking for ways to protect his au- 
thority. Islam’s hierarchy began sending out surreptitious hints, 
designed to reduce Malcolm X’s image. They said that he was tak- 
ing credit for Muhammad’s teachings, he was building a personal 
“empire,” he was being Mr. Big Shot, he was making a “pile of 
money.” Malcolm X had been a hustler too long not to recognize 
the drift, but never for a moment did he dream that Muhammad 
was the instigator. This was the man he had all but deified for a 
dozen years. The final straw followed a wire story from Los Ange- 
les, charging the sixty-seven-year-old leader with adultery. Pater- 
nity suits, filed by two former secretaries, alleged that he was the 
father of their four children. Muslim punishment fer-anyone con- 
victed of such behavior was especially severe. But Muhammad 
used his position to remain quiet while permitting the two women 
to be expelled from the Movement. The story was especially sor- 
did and when Malcolm confirmed the details, he was, as he said, 
ready for Bellevue, New York’s hospital for the mentally ill. 
Thereafter, the filial obedience for his spiritual mentor deterio- 
rated rapidly. It came to a head in November 1963, after Malcolm 
X had likened President Kennedy’s assassination to “the chickens 
coming home to roost.” Although the wire service had taken the 
words out of context—Malcolm had only intended the phrase as a 
comment upon the violence of the times—Muhammad was wild. 
He had given strict orders to all ministers not to discuss the Presi- 
dent’s death in view of his wide popularity. This was the time to 
strike. 

“That was a very bad statement,” he informed his New York 
minister when they met in Chicago the following day. “The coun- 
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try loved this man. The whole country is in mourning. That was 
very ill-timed. A statement like that can make it hard on Muslims 
in general. ... I’ll have to silence you for the next ninety days— 
so that Muslims everywhere can be disassociated from the blun- 
der.” 

Numbing as the blow was, Malcolm X still was unprepared for 
the final irretrievable break. “Sir, | agree with you, and I submit, 
one hundred percent,” was all he could say. But shortly after re- 
turning to New York City, he learned from a close associate in 
Mosque Seven that the Muslims were preparing to kill him. This 
left him no option but to act. A last call to Muhammad in mid- 
February asking for clarification produced nothing. The time had 
come to break with the Muslims. 

As he explained to the press in the crowded Carver Ballroom 
of the Hotel Theresa on March 8, 1964, it was his opinion that 
the Black Muslim movement “had ‘gone as far as it could’ because 
it was too narrowly sectarian and too inhibited!” This came as no 
shock to close followers of Malcolm X, who for months had seen 
he was more concerned with the political aspects of the movement 
than its religious morality. Only Muhammad had kept him from 
donning his combat gloves this long. Looking ahead, he told the 
newspapermen, “I am prepared to cooperate in local civil rights 
actions in the South and elsewhere and shall do so because every 
campaign for specific objectives can only heighten the political 
consciousness of the Negroes and intensify their identification 
against white society.... Good education, housing and jobs are 
imperatives for Negroes, and I shall support them in their fight to 
win these objectives, but I shall tell the Negroes that while these 
are necessary, they cannot solve the main Negro problem . . . what 
has been called the ‘Negro revolution’ in the United States is a de- 
ception practiced upon them. ... There can be no revolution with- 
out bloodshed, and it is nonsense to describe the civil rights move- 
ment in America as a revolution.” Malcolm confessed that Elijah 
Muhammad had kept him under wraps, but it would be different 
now. He would remain a Muslim, but would organize a polliti- 
cally oriented “black nationalist party” to arouse the Negro masses. 
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He could foresee black nationalism as a political tool to use against 
the white oppressors. In the words of George Breitman, he was leav- 
ing the Black Muslims “for essentially the same reason he joined 
them—because he wanted to fight for the freedom of his people.” 
Conservative Muhammad was unimpressed by the fire of his ex- 
lieutenant and his promise to build a black nationalist party in 
competition to the Black Muslims. “Only those who wish to be 
led to hell, or to their doom, will follow Malcolm,” the Muslim 
organ, Muhammad Speaks, announced. “The die is set, and Mal- 
colm shall not escape.” 

Undaunted by the threat, Malcolm forged ahead, advancing si- 
multaneously on several fronts. He had to cut his ties to the Mus- 
lim church without renouncing his faith in Allah. He and his wife 
became orthodox Muslims, officially El-Hajj Malik Shabazz and 
Hajj Bahiyah Betty Shabazz. Then he undertook the task of orga- 
nizing a new cult that would speak with moral authority, but em- 
phasize political objectives. Finally, he had to develop a strident 
philosophy that would strengthen the organization and excite its 
members. The ranks were filled with “doubting Thomases,” and 
Malcolm knew it. A month after the break, he told“a public gath- 
ering, “Every time a black man gets ready to defend himself, some 
Uncle Tom tries to tell us, how can you win?” That’s Tom talking. 
Don’t listen to him. This is the first thing you hear: the odds are 
against you. You’re dealing with black people who don’t care any- 
thing about odds. We care nothing about odds,” he cried. “We 
must be respected as humans before we can be recognized as citi- 
zens.” Although his popularity among the Harlem masses contin- 
ued unabated, Malcolm X was by now convinced that a hegira to 
Mecca was indispensable to his future success. Not only would he 
absorb Islam’s highest reward—a trip to the Holy City—but a 
visit to Africa would also place him in contact with prominent 
black leaders throughout the Third World. He believed African 
influence was needed to gain respect for Negroes in the United 
States. They had to be told the true facts about life in America, 
that a black man could be fifty years of age and still called “boy” 
because to whites he had never matured. 
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The dilemma was that he had no money. Everything he had 
earned as minister of Mosque Seven had gone to “promote the 
Nation of Islam.” There was only one person he knew who 
couldn’t say “no.” He took a plane to Boston and asked sister Ella 
for a loan of $1500. This granted, he purchased the tickets and 
departed for Africa on April 13, 1964. 

Before him lay a new world inhabited by people with instincts 
at variance with everything Malcolm X had ever known. He rec- 
ognized the difference from the moment he landed in Frankfurt, 
Germany, on the first leg of the trip. “I was looked upon as a 
Muslim and not as a Negro... I was a human being.” Then, back 
on the plane which carried him to Cairo, he saw throngs of peo- 
ple, obviously Muslims from everywhere, bound on the pilgrim- 
age, hugging and embracing ... the whole atmosphere was of 
warmth and friendliness. The feeling hit me that there really 
wasn’t any color problem here.” An even greater shock occurred 
in Jeda, near Mecca, when a man of white skin, who knew Mal- 
colm’s reputation as a “racist,” gave him his apartment for the 
night as an act of hospitality. The following morning, he under- 
stood for the first time in his life that “‘white” was not a color, but 
an attitude. The metamorphosis “was the start of a radical altera- 
tion in my whole outlook about ‘white’ men,” he declared. When 
he was asked, following his trip to Mecca, what impressed him 
most, Malcolm X quickly replied, “The brotherhood! The people 
of all races, colors, from all over the world coming together as 
one!”’ During the eleven days he spent with Muslims, Malcolm ate, 
drank and slept with men “whose eyes were the bluest of blue, 
whose hair was the blondest of blond, and whose skin was the 
whitest of white.” 

In the short time that Malcolm was in Africa, his program at 
home had ground practically to a halt. The Moslem Mosque that 
he originally conceived as a substitute for Muslim Mosque Seven, 
as well as the departure point for his nascent nationalist party, 
was too confining. Non-Muslims did not feel comfortable in a 
Moslem setting and stayed away. He saw the need for a fresh 
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Start, a form of organizational umbrella that would cover anyone 
with his radical beliefs. Thus the creation of the Organization of 
Afro-American Unity, patterned after the Organization of African 
Unity, founded in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to fight colonialism. 
The obstacles were formidable, he related in his autobiography, 
because his earlier public image, the so-called Black Muslim 
image, “kept blocking” him. The moderates avoided him as too 
militant and the militants, because of his changed status, as too 
moderate. “They won’t let me turn the corner! I’m caught in a 
trap!” he moaned to Alex Haley. And Malcolm did not ease his 
problems by using his penchant for manufacturing controversial 
arrows to fire from his political-economic bow. 

He commenced talking about the glories of socialism vis-a-vis 
capitalism. A week after his return from Africa, he told a meeting 
of the Militant Labor Forum of his discovery that “all of the 
countries that are emerging today from under the shackles of colo- 
nialism are turning toward socialism.... It is impossible,” he 
went on, “for a white person to believe in capitalism and not be- 
lieve in racism.” On another occasion he called the capitalistic 
system “‘vulturistic, you have to have someone else’s blood to suck 
to be a capitalist. You show me a capitalist, I’ll show you a blood- 
sucker.”” One requires no imagination to understand what such 
statements did to moderate civil rights groups such as the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the National Urban League, whose existence de- 
pended in large part on support from a capitalistic economy. 
Moreover, Malcolm X did not stop with observations on the capi- 
talistic system, but predicted that one day there would be a con- 
flict between the two systems—a showdown between East and 
West, between the oppressed and the oppressor, “the exploited 
against the exploiter.” Roy Wilkins of N.A.A.C.P. decried such 
radicalism, saying Malcolm was too late with his fire and brim- 
stone. “If Negroes wouldn’t revolt when they were being lynched, 
they certainly wouldn’t when things were improving for them,” he 
said. And Whitney M. Young, Jr., of the Urban League had dis- 
missed Malcolm X with the words “As long as you have the pov- 
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erty, poor housing, the bitter conditions that nourish the despair, 
there will always be people around like Malcolm X or John X or 
Any X.” 

Unable to turn to the left or the right, Malcolm X swung to- 
ward the people—the masses, in persuading whom he was a past 
master. Malcolm X played his audience like a virtuoso working a 
Stradivarius violin. He knew exactly how to bring out their black 
fury, as on the occasion that he went to Washington during a de- 
bate on the Civil Rights Act and returned to needle his followers 
on what he had seen. ‘“‘Get this, these white senators were debating 
whether you and J should be free. They’re not hypocrites, these 
are outright devils.”” Such appeals had their purpose. “The greatest 
mistake of the Movement,” he told Marlene Nadle of the Village 
Voice, “has been trying to organize a sleeping people around spe- 
cific goals. You have to wake the people up first, then you'll get 
action.” To accomplish this he set about building the black ego. 
He reminded the Negroes that they outnumbered the white man 
on the world stage although in the United States they were a mi- 
nority of 10 to 11 percent. Clearly, then, their best allies were not 
the civil rights organizations, who thought of themselves as a small 
slice of the total pie, but the blacks abroad, particularly the Afri- 
cans. When you added them to the black brothers in other lands, 
the white man became “just a microscopic minority.” Accord- 
ingly, on July 9, 1964, he departed again for Africa and the Mid- 
dle East to make friends and influence blacks. His immediate 
objective was the “African Summit” conference in Cairo where 
the 34-member Organization of African Unity was meeting July 
17—21. Malcolm X served as an observer and was given permis- 
sion to submit an eight-page memorandum in which he urged “an 
immediate investigation” of the straitjacket in which 22 million 
African-Americans were living. “Our problem is your problem,” 
he told them. “It is not a Negro problem, nor an American prob- 
lem. This is a world problem, a problem of humanity. It is not a 
problem of civil rights but a problem of human rights.” The reac- 
tion to Malcolm X’s plea was sympathetic but the delegates 
couched their response in a resolution that revealed deep concern 
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for “racial bigotry and racial oppression” in the United States 
without calling for retaliation. After the meeting, Malcolm X in- 
formed Milton Henry, a friend from Pontiac, Michigan, that sev- 
eral of the African officials promised assistance in taking the 
problem to the United Nations Commission on Human Rights. 

For the next eighteen weeks, Malcolm X visited fourteen Afri- 
can countries, spoke with such well-known world leaders as Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt, President Nyere of Tanzania, President 
Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya, Prime Minister Obote of Uganda, Presi- 
dent Azikiwe of Nigeria, President Nkrumah of Ghana and Presi- 
dent Touré of Guinea. He was becoming a world figure, so re- 
nowned that when John Lewis and Donald Harris, top officials in 
the American Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(S.N.C.C.), visited Africa that fall they found incredible tales of 
his impact. “Among the first days we were in Accra,” they wrote, 
“someone said, ‘Look, you guys might really be doing something 
—lI don’t know, but if you are to the right of Malcolm, you might 
just as well start packing right now ‘cause no one’ll listen to you.’ 
Among the first questions we were continually asked was, ‘What’s 
your organization’s relationship with Malcolm’s?’ We ultimately 
found that this situation was not peculiar to Ghana; the pattern re- 
peated itself in every country... Malcolm’s impact on Africa was 
just fantastic. In every country he was known and served as the 
main criteria [sic] for categorizing other Afro-Americans and 
their political views.” 

By mid-summer, the United States government was perking its 
ears. A copy of Malcolm’s eight-page memorandum to the leaders 
of the Cairo conference had been forwarded to officials in the 
State Department for study. If just one African government raised 
the charge at the United Nations, they told a correspondent of The 
New York Times, “the United States government would be faced 
with a touchy problem ... [it] would find itself in the same cate- 
gory as South Africa, Hungary and other countries whose domes- 
tic policies have become debating issues at the United Nations ... 
and contribute to the undermining of the position the United 
States has asserted for itself as the leader of the West in the advo- 
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cacy of human rights.” Malcolm’s hope for active assistance was 
dashed as soon as the delegates assembled at UN headquarters in 
New York City in the fall of 1964 and deadlocked immediate]y 
over the question of paying dues for the organization’s support. A 
second “hang-up” was the lack of enthusiasm for Malcolm’s pro- 
posal among leaders of the American civil rights movement, who 
spoke for millions of Afro-Americans. Nevertheless, as reported 
by The New York Times, when bitterness over U.S. interference 
in the Congo erupted in December, Malcolm’s hand could be de- 
tected in urging Africans to talk up “the racial situation in the 
United States” as their best weapon because “such a strategy 
would give the African states more leverage in dealing with the 
United States and would in turn give American Negroes more le- 
verage in American society.” 

Malcolm’s second African trip ended on November 24 and he 
undertook at once a campaign to organize the OAAU. Less than a 
month later, Milton Henry recalled seeing him in a New York 
hotel room after one of the OAAU meetings. “Malcolm stretched 
his length full out on the sofa, leaned his head back, closed his 
eyes. He seemed terribly tired and worn. Exhausted. Used up.” 
He was trying to get along on four hours’ sleep a night. He edged 
into the dark subject of death, telling Henry he expected to be 
killed. “There was so much to do and not really enough help 
doing it,” he went on, “I am-in essence an evangelist—not an or- 
ganizer.” 

On the last day of the year, a group of thirty-seven youngsters 
from McComb, Mississippi, visited him at OAAU headquarters in 
the Hotel Theresa to dig out his ideas on the racial question. 
These young people had performed brilliantly in the civil rights 
struggle, and wanted his advice. Malcolm X told them the way to 
get freedom was to let “your enemy know that you'll do anything 
to get your freedom ... they’ll call you an extremist or a subver- 
sive, or seditious, or a red or a radical ... I say that with no hate. 
I don’t have hate in me. I have no hate at all.” Indeed, the new 
Malcolm voiced love in the face of increasing danger. He knew 
the Muslim ways. “No one can get out without trouble,” he said. 
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“This thing with me will be resolved by death and violence.” 
Through January and into February, he maintained a killing 
schedule of speeches, radio and television appearances, oblivious 
to the mounting dangers. Enemies attempted to jump him in front 
of his home in East Elmhurst, Long Island, on January 22. Three 
weeks later his home was firebombed. The attackers tossed incen- 
diaries at both the front and rear exits in an attempt to seal him 
inside, but the bomb intended for the rear exit glanced off the win- 
dow and burned harmlessly outside, saving the family from incin- 
eration. The house was gutted. 

“T live like a man who’s already dead,” he dejectedly told Theo- 
dore Jones of The New York Times three days later. To worsen 
matters, the press actually accused him of planting the bombs for 
publicity purposes. The next day he informed Gordon Parks of 
Life magazine, “It’s a time for martyrs now. And if I’m to be one, 
it will be in the cause of brotherhood. That’s the only thing that 
can save this country. I’ve learned it the hard way—but I’ve 
learned it. And that’s the significant thing.” On Sunday afternoon, 
February 21, Malcolm X checked out of his temporary home at 
the New York Hilton and drove uptown to the Audubon Ballroom 
between Broadway and St. Nicholas Avenue, on the south side of 
West 166th Street. This was a favorite gathering place for the 
OAAU and Malcolm had prepared a brotherhood speech to stir 
his followers. The order was that no one was to be searched at the 
door. ‘““We don’t want people feeling uneasy,” he said. ““We must 
create an image that makes people feel at home.” His bodyguards 
complied reluctantly. 

About 3 P.M. Malcolm X marched onto the stage from a rear 
door, walked to the wooden podium and gave his customary greet- 
ing, “As-salaam alaikum,” to which the audience replied “Wa-a- 
laikum salaam.” Suddenly, a disturbance erupted several rows 
from the front. “Take your hand out of my pocket!” a man 
shouted angrily. The interruption annoyed Malcolm, who held up 
his hands and said beseechingly, “Hold it! Hold it! Don’t get ex- 
cited.” A woman seated near the front row turned to view the 
commotion and looked back just in time to see three men in the 
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front row rise and “start firing simultaneously. It looked like a 
firing squad.” Men and women threw themselves on the floor in 
panic. Radio Station WMCA reporter Hugh Simpson saw one 
man “firing like he was in some Western, running backward to- 
ward the door and firing at the same time.” In the tumult, sixteen 
shotgun pellets or pistol slugs tore into Malcolm’s body. He 
clutched his chest, stiffened and fell backward, taking two chairs 
and hitting the stage with a thud. All was pandemonium. His wife, 
sitting in the rear of the hall with their four children, rushed 
about, screaming hysterically: ‘““They’re killing my husband.” On 
the stage, people separated as she came forward to let her through. 
Falling to her knees and looking at his blood-stained face and 
chest, she sobbed: “They killed him!” In the immediate wake of 
the shooting, a savage mood swept the crowd. Shouting “Kill the 
bastard,” they went after one of the gunmen, a New Jersey thug, 
caught him outside, stomped and broke his ankle before police 
were able to spirit him away. Meanwhile, a pole-and-canvas 
stretcher from the neighboring Columbia Presbyterian Hospital’s 
Vanderbilt Clinic was used to take Malcolm’s body up Broadway 
to the emergency clinic. When the bearers reached the street a by- 
stander noted that “his eyes were closed and his mouth open, lips 
gray-dead looking.” A team of Columbia surgeons opened his 
chest, gave his heart a massage, but to no avail. A hospital 
spokesman announced: “The gentleman you known as Malcolm X 
is dead.” 

As word of the assassination spread through Harlem, people 
gathered in small groups to share their sadness. Extra police 
were assigned to the area. But there was no rioting, for grief was 
too enervating. Back at a friend’s home, little Attilah, Malcolm’s 
six-year-old daughter, wrote feelingly: “Dear Daddy, I love you 
so. O dear, O dear, I wish you wasn’t dead.” 

On Tuesday the crowds began filing into Unity Funeral Home 
to see the body as it lay in a six-foot-nine-inch bronze casket, 
dressed simply in a dark business suit, a white shirt and dark tie. 
In four days an estimated 22,000 persons had passed the open sar- 
cophagus, on which was inscribed El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz— 
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May 19, 1925—Feb. 21, 1965. A white reporter looking on de- 
clared tardily, “We misjudged the support this man_ had.” 
Editorial comment varied. For the most part the white press em- 
phasized his violent image, The New York Times, for instance, 
saying “Malcolm X’s life was strangely and pitifully wasted ... 
because he did not seek to fit into society. ... The world he saw 
was distorted and dark. But he made it darker still with his exalta- 
tion of fanaticism.” Black commentators took the other side: Said 
James Baldwin from London, “The killing of Malcolm X was a 
major setback for the Negro movement. Whoever did it was 
formed in the crucible of the Western World, of the American Re- 
public.’ Pointing to his white questioners, he added, “It is because 
of you—the men who created this white supremacy that this man 
is dead. Your mills, your cities, your rape of a continent started 
all this.” 

Malcolm X was buried from the Faith Temple Church of God 
and Christ after a group of Muslims had removed his Western 
clothing and dressed the body in conformance with their ritual. 
Broadway stars Ossie Davis and his wife, Ruby Dee, presided at 
the funeral and read cablegrams and telegrams from all points of 
the globe. Then Davis stepped to the microphone and delivered 
the final eulogy, emphasizing Malcolm’s black manhood! ‘This was 
his meaning to his people. And, in honoring him, we honor the 
best in ourselves.” Afterwards, the funeral cortege covered the 18 
miles to Ferncliff Cemetery in Ardsley, N.Y., where the burial 
took place with Malcolm’s head pointed east in true Islamic tradi- 
tion. 

The supreme tragedy of his death was that he was so misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood during his life. To millions of Ameri- 
cans he was virtually unknown, except as a troublemaker. One of 
his closest friends, Meyer S. Handler, of The New York Times 
staff, who wrote an introduction to his autobiography, found him 
“soft spoken and quiet” in personal conversation. He was modest, 
yet “something about him was quite aristocratic.” On the platform 
he was the reverse, shouting and acting abrasively. Actually, says 
Handler, “he wasn’t aware of his own powers. He knew he had a 
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gift of leadership, but was never aware of its total impact on other 
people. If he walked into a room, he would ‘fill up the room.’ ” 

Politically, he was a great liberating force for younger persons. 
He would say “Better to die on your feet than to live on your 
knees.” He was the originator of Black Power, and the Stokely 
Carmichaels, the Rap Browns and now the Eldridge Cleavers owe 
their beginning to him. Malcolm X feared that the “longer white 
society delayed, the more dangerous the climate would become in 
the United States.” In contrast to Wilkins and Young, who thought 
the “bugs” in American society could be removed by reforming 
the system, Malcolm was a revolutionary. He was convinced the 
system wouldn’t work unless it was forced to come to terms with 
the racial problem. 

And when all was said and done, Handler saw Malcolm X as 
an American phenomenon, a latter-day Populist who loved Amer- 
ica and only fought whites because they refused to let blacks enjoy 
it equally as much. He was, in Handler’s words, “the most re- 
markable man” he’s ever known. 


Eldridge Cleaver 


Eldridge Cleaver, the self-willed revolutionary of the American 
black struggle, was born thirty-four years ago in Wabbaseka, Ar- 
kansas, a tiny community near Little Rock. The deep gloom of the 
early thirties was waning, and a new cloud of fiscal recovery had 
enveloped America. Both parents in the Cleaver family were 
working. 

Father Leroy Cleaver had a job in a Little Rock nightclub as 
piano virtuoso and waiter. He abhorred white supremacy, and 
young Eldridge could remember him muttering for days over 
being ordered off a wooden sidewalk into the mud to let a white 
man pass. Mother Thelma Cleaver was a teacher of elementary 
pupils in a black school that was separate but oblivious to the 
equality laid down in Plessy versus Ferguson. 

The family moved up a peg when Leroy Cleaver parlayed his 
experience as nightclub waiter to dining-car waiter on the Super 
Chief, which plied between Chicago and Los Angeles. It was far 
handier to spend the off hours in Phoenix than in Wabbaseka after 
a time, so he shepherded his family to the capital city of Arizona 
and established residence there. 

To a breadwinner by then standing on the threshold of the 
black middle class, his son’s determination to be a shoeshine boy 
was “undignified.” But young Eldridge was daunted by neither his 
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father’s views nor the attempt of the local police to extract ransom 
for using the sidewalks of Phoenix as an open-air parlor. He sim- 
ply went his own way. 

“The police had a kind or racket,” he remembers; “they owned 
all the shoeshine boxes, and you had to check out your box from 
the police station and pay them off. Some of us made our own 
boxes, and when the police caught us shining shoes, they’d take us 
in and take our boxes away. So I had to hide mine from them, and 
I had to hide it from my father, too.” The impact of this illegal 
game, played by white adults using their authority as police to 
fleece impotent black children, kindled racial fires within the 
young Cleaver. They were fired, as well, by an early incident of 
white arrogance that spoke volumes. “It was a public sports con- 
test run for us by white people, and they made a big thing of an- 
nouncing that there would be prizes for running and jumping and 
other sports. Prizes are exciting to little kids, and we ran our 
hearts out. The prize was a piece of watermelon. For the first time 
I understood what white people expected of us.” 

After two years in Phoenix, the Cleavers again moved west- 
ward, this time to Los Angeles. Differences within the family led 
to a breakup and Thelma Cleaver’s investiture as head of the 
household. She became a janitress in the Abraham Lincoln Junior 
High School—which, unfortunately for Eldridge Cleaver, a stu- 
dent, drew heavily for its student body on Rose Hills, near South 
Pasadena, the marijuana headquarters in California. 

It was not the kind of environment to reassure a youth troubled 
with racial apprehensions and broken family ties. Before long, he 
was picked up for stealing a bicycle and shipped off to the Fred 
C. Nelles School for Boys at nearby Whittier, where, in the midst 
of being reformed, he learned how to hustle pot. His return to so- 
ciety signaled a full-scale marshaling of his talents, and this time, 
after arrest, he was dispatched to the Preston School of Industry 
for a second trial at reform. The lesson failed to pierce the hard- 
ening shell in which Cleaver existed, and within months he was 
picked up for possession of marijuana. 

Now eighteen, he was sentenced to prison, and on June 18, 
1954—four weeks to a day after the U.S. Supreme Court desegre- 
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gated education—he began his incarceration at Soledad Prison. It 
was the first time he had had an opportunity to take stock of the 
America he knew, and the result was shattering. “We accepted in- 
dignities and the mechanics of the apparatus of oppression,” he 
wrote of the past, “without reacting by sitting-in or holding mass 
demonstrations. Nurtured by the fires of the controversy over seg- 
regation, I was soon aflame with indignation over my newly dis- 
covered social status, and inwardly I turned away from America 
with horror, disgust and outrage.” 

But more than being turned off on America, what Cleaver 
found excruciating in prison was the official interdiction on heter- 
osexuality. “I was in my bull stage and lack of access to females 
was absolutely a form of torture,” he wrote. He tried to compen- 
sate by creating his own conjugality out of an Esquire spread 
which he pasted on the wall of his cell. His happiness knew no 
boundary until the day a guard surreptitiously ripped his bride 
from her pedestal, tore her into small bits and dropped the pieces 
in the commode. Why, I asked the guard the next day, had he sin- 
gled me out for special treatment? 

“ “Don’t you know we have a rule against pasting up pictures on 
the walls?’ he asked me. 

***T ater for the rules,’ I said. ‘You know as well as I do that 
that rule is not enforced.’ 

“**Tell you what,’ he said, smiling at me (the smile put me on 
my guard), ‘I’ll compromise with you: get yourself a colored girl 
for a pinup—no white women—and I'll let it stay up. Is that a 
deal?’ ” 

The guard’s statement caught Cleaver by surprise. Up to then 
he hadn’t reflected on his affinity to white girls. Indeed, he had to 
ask himself, “Was it true, did I really prefer white girls over 
black?” And the answer came back, “The conclusion was clear 
and inescapable: I did.” What he saw as he dug deeper was that 
Negro males had been brainwashed by white America into think- 
ing that white females were the apogee of white racial superiority. 
As long as one accepted the white apotheosis, the preference 
would remain, but supposing the Negro male began cursing white 
America as Cleaver had. Then he would relish stamping on white 
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womanhood as part of the total rejection. And thus, prior to leav- 
ing Soledad on parole after two and a half years behind bars, he 
concluded ‘tas a matter of principle, it was of paramount impor- 
tance to have an antagonistic, ruthless attitude toward white 
women.” 

He began by practicing on black women, seeking them out in 
“the black ghetto where dark and vicious deeds appear not as ab- 
errations or deviations from the norm,” and when he felt accom- 
plished, ‘‘crossed the tracks and sought out white prey. I did this 
consciously, deliberately, willfully, methodically. ... Rape was an 
insurrectionary act. It delighted me that I was defying and tram- 
pling upon the white man’s law, upon his system of values, and 
that I was defiling his women—and this point, I believe, was the 
most satisfying to me because I was resentful over the historical 
fact of how the white man has used the black woman. I felt I was 
getting revenge.” 

This desire to retaliate acted as an aphrodisiac, driving Cleaver 
to uncontrollable venery with white women. Not unexpectedly, 
after eleven months, he was apprehended for rape and returned to 
Soledad on a one-to-fourteen-year sentence. When the doors had 
closed, Eldridge took ‘ta long look” at himself and what he saw 
demolished his ego. Self-respect, pride, his “whole fragile moral 
structure seemed to collapse, completely shattered.” 

He decided to write in the belief the pen could “unravel the 
snarled web” of evil emotions that beset him. “I had to find out 
who I was and what I wanted to be,” he said. With years of forced 
seclusion awaiting him, with unlimited time to sort out his pho- 
bias, Cleaver began a journey of self-analysis. In time, he con- 
cluded that he “had been taking the easy way out” of his tribula- 
tions. What natural affection he might have felt for humanity was 
dangerously near to immolation on the altar of hate. 

Small wonder that a chastened Eldridge Cleaver should turn to- 
ward the Black Muslim movement and embrace its racial venom. 
Like Malcolm X before him, he found its anti-white tenets a reli- 
gious vine to which he could eagerly cling. He proselyted among 
the other convicts and was soon a recognized leader among San 
Quentin Muslims. After San Quentin’s top Muslim was shot to 
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death by a guard, the West Coast Muslim hierarchy named 
Cleaver to the post with instructions to “impose an iron discipline 
upon the San Quentin Mosque, which had continued to exist de- 
spite the unending efforts of prison guards to stamp it out.” There 
was fear that a riot, touched off by the murder, would cripple the 
movement. But the officials were not to be put off by this strategy 
and had Cleaver transferred to Folsom in 1963 for “being an agi- 
tator.” 

That November the assassination of President Kennedy uncov- 
ered an unsuspected fissure between Malcolm X and Elijah Mu- 
hammad. Muslim ministers had been instructed to “make no 
remarks” for fear of white retribution and, if pressed, to say “No 
comment.” Malcolm X was asked “What do you think about Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s assassination? What is your opinion?” and unwit- 
tingly fell into the trap. Without a moment’s hesitation, he replied 
it was a case of “the chickens coming home to roost ... the hate 
in white men ... allowed to spread unchecked, finally has struck 
down the country’s Chief of State.” This was the moment for 
which Elijah Muhammad had waited. A jealous man, he had come 
to believe that Malcolm X wanted to replace him as head of the 
movement. For disobeying his order, he decreed silence— 
Malcolm X could not minister to the Black Muslims of Harlem 
for ninety days. 

When Malcolm X, stung by this show of hostility, broke with 
Elijah, the reverberation at Folsom was deep and lasting. It hit 
Cleaver particularly hard, for he had accepted the fact that there 
was only one fountain of truth—Elijah. “If Elijah wrote, as he 
had done, that the swine is a poison creature composed of ¥% rat, 
1% cat, and % dog and you attempted to cite scientific facts to 
challenge this, you had sinned against the light, that was all there 
was to it.” The surprise is that, completely immersed in this pool 
of intellectual nonsense, Cleaver could rise to the surface and take 
an intelligent look at the controversy which had split the two men. 
He watched as Malcolm X “sought frantically to reorient himself 
and establish a new platform. It was like watching a master do a 
dance with death on a highstrung tightrope. He pirouetted, 
twirled, turned somersaults in the air—but he landed firmly on his 
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feet and was off and running.” In effect, Cleaver had placed an 
hourglass on Malcolm X with self-imposed instructions to weigh 
the case. When the time had passed, the verdict came back: 
“blameless.” He began, as related in Soul on Ice, to defend Mal- 
colm X. 

Nothing could have rent the Movement as this did, for by then 
Cleaver was one of the most influential Muslims in the prisons of 
California. Nonetheless, he called a secret meeting of Muslims in 
Folsom and revealed his decision. It was now up to them to make 
their choice between Malcolm and Elijah—one or the other. One 
could not ride “two horses at the same time.” He demonstrated 
what he meant by returning to his cell and removing the picture of 
Elijah Muhammad from the wall and replacing it with one of Mal- 
colm X, photographed as he was kneeling in the Mohammed Ali 
Mosque in Cairo, which he clipped from the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

At first, Cleaver ran the gantlet of Muslim animosity. “Some I’d 
known intimately for years stopped speaking to me or even look- 
ing at me,” he reported. “When we met, they averted their eyes.” 
There was nothing that could change the monolithic Muslim. 
Cleaver had committed a heresy. In challenging Elijah’s authority, 
he had aided the enemy, the devil white. But there were in Folsom 
other Negroes who had never sanctioned Elijah, who were turned 
on by Malcolm but would not support him as long as he remained 
under the tutelage of Elijah. They came to his standard along with 
other blacks Cleaver had previously failed to convert. In this way 
a numerical loss was quickly converted into a positive gain. El- 
dridge saw to it that copies of Malcolm’s speeches found their way 
into the hands of his newly won friends. He proselyted for Mal- 
colm as he had in previous days for Elijah. “In a very short time,” 
he observed later in reviewing his part in the transformation, 
“Malcolm became the hero of the vast majority of Negro inmates. 
Elijah Muhammad was quickly becoming irrelevant, passé.” 

Three reasons largely accounted for the change. First, Malcolm 
seemed tremendously relevant to the convicts since he was once 
one himself. He became something of a hero to incarcerated 
blacks who were locked in the unhappy carousel of prison-parole- 
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prison. If Malcolm could make it out of the hole, why couldn’t 
they? A second explanation for Malcolm’s power was his conver- 
sion from racial hate to racial brotherhood. His trip to Africa in 
the spring of 1964 convinced him that all whites were not devils. 
He had, he wrote, “eaten from the same plate with people whose 
eyes were the bluest of blue, whose hair was the blondest of >» 
blond, and whose skin was the whitest of white.” These were 
“white” Muslims every bit as sincere as the African Muslims he 
had met in Nigeria, Sudan and Ghana. Malcolm’s followers felt 
themselves “liberated from a doctrine of hate and racial suprem- 
acy” that Elijah’s Muslims were forever preaching. Finally, and 
most strikingly, Malcolm was the first Negro since Marcus Garvey 
to fill the black masses with a sense of black destiny. Listening to 
Malcolm, they were suddenly proud of their blackness. ‘“‘We shall 
have our manhood,” wrote Cleaver. ‘“‘We shall have it or the earth 
will be leveled by our attempts to gain it.” For Malcolm, the 
struggle lasted little more than a year from the time he broke with 
Elijah. 

On Sunday, February 21, 1965, Cleaver was watching a movie 
in the prison mess hall when a convict edged by and whispered 
into his ear: 

“ ‘Brother J sent me in to tell you it just came over the TV that 
Malcolm X was shot as he addressed a rally in New York.’ 

“For a moment the earth seemed to reel in orbit. The skin all 
over my body tightened up. ‘How bad?’ I asked. 

“*The TV didn’t say.’ ” 

It required but a few moments for the truth to come out. Then 
Eldridge knew Malcolm lay dead, dropped by a fusillade of bul- 
lets. But, unable to accept the fact of death, he existed for days in 
a trance, performing his chores in the prison bakery out of habit. 
One thing he was sure of: the assassination had marked a turning 
point in the history of black America. Henceforth, there would be 
no place in the black movement for “Uncle Tom” involvement. 
Black leaders in the future would not compromise with the white 
power structure and retain the support of the black masses. That 
was Malcolm X’s legacy to a new generation. 

In fact, Cleaver wondered what this black scrambling would do 
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to white America and discovered that white rebels were already 
chopping down the past and refusing to accept its heroes. Eldridge 
could see a ‘“‘new generation of whites ... rejecting the panoply 
of white heroes, whose heroism consisted in erecting the inglo- 
rious edifice of colonialism and imperialism ... rooted in the 
myth of white supremacy and the manifest destiny of the white 
race.... Even Winston Churchill,” he went on, “who is looked 
upon by older whites as perhaps the greatest hero of the twentieth 
century—even he, because of the system of which he was a crea- 
ture and which he served—is an arch-villain in the eyes of the 
young white rebels.” 

Tragically, in Cleaver’s view, the older generation of white 
Americans was unable to understand this reformation. The fact 
that George Washington and Thomas Jefferson owned hundreds of 
slaves at the time they talked most vehemently for freedom, that 
the U.S. was a slave nation down to the Civil War, that since then, 
chicanery and ruse have been the stock weapons for solving “is- 
sues affecting the human rights and general welfare of the broad 
masses of the American people—these facts weighed heavily upon 
the hearts of these young people.” But their effect on the older 
generation was merely to call up such vapid expressions as “alien- 
ation,” the “generation gap,” the lack of “communication” when- 
ever they tried to explain the strange conduct of disenchanted 
youth. They were blind to the fact that in the eyes of these young 
people, America stood “indicted, tried, and convicted of injustice. 
To the youth, the elders were Ugly Americans; to the elders, the 
youth had gone mad.” And standing in the middle between the 
two antagonists was Eldridge Cleaver saying, ‘““There is in Amer- 
ica today a generation of white youth that is truly worthy of a 
black man’s respect ... if young whites can change, then there is 
hope for America.” 

Such a conclusion, soaring in its challenge, had come from 
man’s worst degradation, the human cage, which in Cleaver’s case 
consisted of ‘‘a small sink with a cold-water tap, a bed, a locker, a 
shelf or two along the wall, and a commode,” where he spent ap- 
proximately seventeen hours a day. Six months of exemplary be- 
havior and a willingness to cooperate with prison officials had 
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promoted him from solitary confinement for Muslim agitation to 
this cell in Folsom’s Honor unit, a block with special privileges. 
Here, protected by a solid-slab steel door, he could meditate or 
write without fear of a surprise attack by an irate convict. Before, 
at San Quentin, when he was deeply involved in the Black Muslim 
organization, there was always the chance of someone tossing a 
Molotov cocktail through his cell door, which contained nothing 
but bars on the frame. Under such conditions one never com- 
pletely relaxed; but, thank God, that was all past now. He could 
hardly wait for the door to snap shut behind him in order to gen- 
erate his many interests. 

Much of Cleaver’s time was spent analyzing the nature of the 
black-white relationship. The more deeply he delved, the more 
militant he became. He could sense the revolutionary forces at 
work on the outside, and it reminded him of the period following 
the Civil War when blacks were first emancipated. They had bene- 
fited from a surge of liberal thinking within the Congress, from 
civil rights legislation passed in their behalf, had voted, held of- 
fice, established businesses, built schools and to some extent tilled 
the soil as land entrepreneurs. But then came the counterrevolu- 
tion as Southern conservatives swallowed up the gains. “Blacks 
who had been elevated to high positions were brusquely kicked 
out into the streets and herded along with the masses of blacks 
into the ghettos and black belts. The lyncher and the burner re- 
ceived virtual license to murder blacks at will. White Americans 
found a new level on which to cool the blacks out.” 

Now, if the American Negro was to eliminate, once and for all, 
white colonialism abroad and racial inequalities at home, in 
Cleaver’s view, he must organize. The 23 million blacks in the 
U.S. were a Black Trojan Horse, capable of accomplishing mighty 
deeds if they cooperated in one great organization. Malcolm X 
had proved to be a giant and his call for the establishment of the 
Organization of Afro-American Unity was surely the way to the 
future, but unfortunately he was butchered before he could 
awaken the movement. A way must be found to mold all the dis- 
parate Negro groups from “the narrow plea for ‘civil rights’ to the 
universal demand for human rights. The need for one organization 
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that will give one voice to the black man’s common interest is felt 
in every bone and fiber of black America.” 

But how could he, Cleaver, be a part of such a movement as 
long as he remained incarcerated in Folsom? By the summer of 
1965, he had been in prison for nearly nine years. “There was a 
deadness in my body that eluded me,” he said, referring to his 
forced confinement, ‘“‘as though I could not exactly locate its site. I 
would be aware of this numbness, this feeling of atrophy, and it 
haunted the back of my mind.” Writing was his only source of 
strength, and this had to be kept hidden from the prison for fear 
of censorship. By feigning the output as part of a legal brief, filed 
in behalf of the Black Muslims, or written to secure his own pa- 
role, he was able to smuggle the material past the guards, who 
were warned not to touch legal papers. 

Very little happened. His writings were largely unheeded, and 
his pleas for legal assistance produced nothing but vague answers 
and saccharine replies. There was in this pool of discouragement, 
however, one ripple of hope. He came across the name of a San 
Francisco attorney, Beverly Axelrod, attractive, white, a divorcee, 
who had built a substantial reputation as a civil rights advocate. If 
she would only help. . . . He decided to write. 

His plight touched her sensitivity, and in a few days she was vis- 
iting him in Folsom Prison. The two talked at length, discussed 
the advisability of appealing for parole in November. Then, cap- 
tured by her frankness, Cleaver handed over a sheaf of papers that 
resembled a legal brief, but was, in fact, a collection of his essays 
and literary creations. Mrs. Axelrod would be his literary agent. 

The sight of an engaging woman, after years of solitary confine- 
ment, sent Cleaver’s head swimming. He had the feeling of being 
“prematurely embalmed in some magical ethered mist dispensed 
by the dialectic of [their] contact.” He compared her to a lifeline. 
“If you only knew,” he said, “how I’d been drowning, how I’d 
considered that I’d gone down for the third time long ago, how I 
kept thrashing around in the water simply because I still felt the 
impulse to fight back... .”” Eldridge informed her his life strength 
was returning, he had spring in his step, felt like kicking “over a 
few tables.” In her answer, Beverly confessed to the same gnaw- 
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ing. “Believe this,” she wrote, “I accept you. I know you little and 
I know you much, but whichever way it goes, I accept you. Your 
manhood comes through in a thousand ways, rare and wonderful.” 

“What I feel for you is profound,” Eldridge wrote back. “Bev- 
erly, there is something happening between us that is way out of 
the ordinary . . . I did not know that I had all these feelings inside 
me. They never have been aroused before. Now they cascade 
down upon my head and threaten to beat me down to the ground, 
into the dust. But because of the strength of the magnetic pull I 
feel toward you, I am not fazed and I know that I can stand 
against the tide.” 

As long as Eldridge remained behind walls, their relationship 
could not progress beyond affectionate literary exchanges and 
face-to-face visits inside the little glass cage of the warden’s office. 
Beverly had two trumps, however, which, played together, would 
probably get this rough uncut diamond paroled—legal action, al- 
ready in the works, and publication of his prison writings, to lift 
his stock among the correction authorities. She took the material 
Cleaver had given her to Edward M. Keating, a wealthy West 
Coast lawyer and real estate operator, who was then top kick at 
Ramparts magazine. Keating sent copies of the contraband writing 
to such literary figures as Norman Mailer, Norman Podhoretz, 
Paul Jacobs, Maxwell Geismar, John Howard Griffin and Leslie 
Fiedler with instructions to comment. All were deeply impressed 
and on the basis of this unanimity, Keating took Cleaver on the 
Ramparts staff and sent Paul Jacobs and David Welsh, then mem- 
bers of the editorial board, to confer with him at Folsom. His first 
published article turned out to be a diatribe on James Baldwin— 
Notes on a Native Son—which critics have greeted with praise 
and open disdain. Cleaver began by saying he “lusted for anything 
Baldwin had written,” could sit “beneath the womb of Baldwin’s 
typewriter and catch each newborn page as it entered this world of 
ours.” But for the man, he had other things to say: Baldwin had 
“the most shameful, fanatical, fawning, sycophantic love of the 
whites that one can find in the writings of any black American 
writer of note in our time,” the unpardonable of unpardonables 
for a black militant like Cleaver. It made Baldwin a “black homo- 
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sexual” because he had permitted the white man to deprive him of 
his masculinity, to castrate him “in the center of his burning 
skull.” 

Mentor Geismer said it was “the best analysis of James Bald- 
win’s literary career I have read”; Jervis Anderson termed it “ab- 
surd” and said it places the characterization “beneath serious dis- 
cussion”; while Gertrude Samuels of The New York Times called 
it a reflection of Cleaver’s “myopia.” 

The Baldwin piece appeared in June 1966 and was followed by 
a series of nine articles, written between June and November 
1965, entitled Letters from Prison. All this time the legal wheels 
had been turning, and “prominent” persons were bringing to light 
his predicament. Finally, in December 1966, Beverly Axelrod 
could relax. Eldridge Cleaver was walking out of Soledad (where 
he had been transferred), a paroled man, ready to assume his du- 
ties as a senior editor at Ramparts. The two had waited eighteen 
months for this moment. True, Cleaver had written “I know that 
she believes that I do not really love her and that I am confusing a 
combination of lust and gratitude for love,” adding prophetically, 
“T fear that, believing that I do not love her, she will act according 
to that belief,’ but who could have foreseen the rapid romantic 
denouement that followed? Within months passions had cooled, 
leaving only a vicarious memory of their written intimacies for 
others to share. Who knows but that Cleaver offended her by his 
aggressive nature that seemed to bloom under the cloudless San 
Francisco skies? He now was, he said, “a full time revolutionary 
in the struggle of black liberation,” not content to relax in the se- 
curity of his growing literary reputation. Every black writer must 
combine writing with active partisanship in the black cause to be 
worthy of respect. Like his hero Malcolm X, Cleaver had to join 
the mass movement, to gain sustenance from the struggle of the 
dispossessed in order to qualify. 

The action he longed for was not long in coming. One evening 
in February 1967, Cleaver had gone to a meeting in the black 
ghetto district of San Francisco to plan a memorial service for the 
second anniversary of Malcolm X’s assassination. Confusion was 
rooted in the saddle until ‘‘suddenly the room fell silent. .. . From 
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the tension showing on the faces of the people before me,” 
Cleaver said, “I thought the cops were invading the meeting, but 
there was a deep female gleam leaping out of one of the women’s 
eyes that no cop who ever lived could elicit. I recognized that 
gleam out of the recesses of my soul, even though I had never seen 
it before in my life: the total admiration of a black woman for a 
black man. I spun round in my seat and saw the most beautiful 
sight I had ever seen: four black men wearing black berets, pow- 
der blue shirts, black leather jackets, black trousers, shiny black 
shoes—and each with a gun! In front was Huey P. Newton with a 
riot pump shotgun in his right hand, barrel pointed down to the 
floor. Beside him was Bobby Seale, the handle of a .45-caliber au- 
tomatic showing from its holster on his right hip, just below the 
hem of his jacket. A few steps behind Seale was Bobby Hutton, 
the barrel of his shotgun at his feet. Next to him was Sherwin 
Forte, an M-1 carbine with a banana clip cradled in his arms.” 

The gathering took up at once the part each would play at the 
memorial. Did the newly arrived brothers wish to make a speech 
and if so, on what topic? “It doesn’t matter what section we speak 
under,” Newton answered. “We’re going to talk about political 
power growing out of the barrel of a gun.”’ Cleaver’s eyes widened 
with pride; he had finally come face to face with the revolutionary 
Black Panthers, the elite of militant black groups in America. 

On the day of the memorial, Eldridge was working in his office 
at Ramparts when one of the secretaries cried out: ““We’re being 
invaded! We’re being invaded! There are about twenty men out- 
side with guns.” The Panthers had met Sister Betty Shabazz, Mal- 
colm X’s widow, and an escort at the airport and had brought 
them to see Cleaver. She was to speak that evening at the com- 
memorative service, had read an article of Eldridge’s, written 
about her husband, and wanted to talk with him. When the time 
came for them to depart, Panthers cleared a way through the 
throng of spectators and police. “Don’t turn your back on these 
back-shooting dogs,” Cleaver heard Huey shout to Bobby as they 
went for their cars. 

“At that moment a big, beefy cop stepped forward. He undid 
the little strap holding his pistol in his holster and started shouting 
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at Huey, ‘Don’t point that gun at me! Stop pointing that gun at 
me!’ He kept making gestures as though he was going for his gun. 
This was the most tense of moments. Huey stopped in his tracks 
and stared at the cop. 

“*‘What’s the matter, you got an itchy finger?’ 

“The cop made no reply. 

“ “You want to draw your gun?’ Huey asked him. 

“The other cops were calling out for this cop to cool it, to take 
it easy, but he didn’t seem to be able to hear them. He was staring 
into Huey’s eyes, measuring him. 

“ “O.K.,’ Huey said. ‘You big fat racist pig, draw your gun!’ 

“The cop made no move. 

“Draw it, you cowardly dog!’ Huey pumped a round into the 
chamber of the shotgun. ‘I’m waiting,’ he said, and stood there 
waiting for the cop to draw. ... 

“Then the cop facing Huey gave it up. He heaved a heavy sigh 
and lowered his head. Huey literally laughed in his face and then 
went off up at the street... .” 

Thinking over the incident, Eldridge was struck by the man’s 
courage, a loose term he proceeded to define. “I don’t mean the 
courage ‘to stand up and be counted,’ or even the courage it takes 
to face certain death. I speak of that revolutionary courage it takes 
to pick up a gun with which to oppose the oppressor of one’s peo- 
ple. That’s a different kind of courage.’ This was Newton, the log- 
ical successor, Cleaver thought, to Malcolm X. Before the end of 
the month, he had joined hands with the Black Panthers and was 
doubling in brass as editor of Ramparts and Minister of Informa- 
tion in the Panther organization. 

Neither of these actions upset his parole officer, but his appear- 
ance in Kezar Stadium on April 15, 1967, to speak to 65,000 
protesters of the Vietnam War was entirely different. In no time, 
two parole officers had called on him and announced the state’s 
disapproval. It seemed Governor Reagan and members of the 
Adult Authority, the penal governing body in California, had 
given the word. How could one advocate black violence and think 
“the Vietcong are 100 percent right and the U.S. 500 percent 
wrong,” as Eldridge did, without raising official hackles? The pa- 
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role officers made it quite clear: if Cleaver wanted to continue on 
parole, he had to muffle such comments or submit his remarks for 
approval before speaking. They contended that a parolee was 
without rights and that if Ronald Reagan didn’t subscribe to 
Cleaver’s action, he would have him returned to prison. The gov- 
ernor was that powerful. 

Cleaver understood all right. He knew that if they had received 
orders, that like obedient bureaucrats they “would snap into line 
and close ranks” against him. But he also knew the law would 
protect him against censorship. Yes, he would report to the parole 
officers four times a month, if they insisted, and request permis- 
sion to travel, if that was part of the deal, but no threat would 
succeed in putting in or taking out words from his mouth. That 
was his choice, and, if necessary, he would go to court to protect 
the right. 

The dust had barely settled on this incident before Cleaver was 
involved in another crisis. A delegation of Panthers, Cleaver in- 
cluded, had gone to Sacramento, the state capital, to protest the 
passage of gun control legislation. They stormed the Assembly 
chamber, guns clasped, in what was a deliberate attempt to intimi- 
date the politicians. They were apparently unaware that while Cal- 
ifornia permitted one to carry guns, the law barred arms within a 
state building. Cleaver was arrested and bail ordered withheld. He 
“had had it,” the cops said, but were shortly eating their words. 
The parole officer had given Cleaver permission to cover the “in- 
vasion” for Ramparts; moreover, television films taken on the spot 
showed Eldridge holding a camera, not a gun, and standing with 
members of the press, not the Panthers. There was nothing to do 
but release him with the further admonition: stay in San Fran- 
cisco, stay out of Oakland where the Panthers maintained their 
headquarters; no speeches or appearances where anything could be 
said “critical of the California Department of Corrections or any 
California politician’’—the ultimate canard. 

Meanwhile, in March 1967, the parole authorities had granted 
Cleaver permission to attend a Student National Coordinating 
Committee conference at Fisk University in Nashville, Tennessee, 
as guest speaker. While there, he had met a young, fascinating 
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program chairman, Kathleen Neal. She was the daughter of a col- 
lege professor, had attended Oberlin and Barnard colleges, washed 
her hands of the white world and the black middle class, and 
joined S.N.C.C. Her first impression of him was of a man who 
“exuded strength, power, force in his very physical being,” yet 
was “amazingly warm, kind, gentle and sensitive.” This was no re- 
lationship like his estranged attraction for Beverly Axelrod; this 
was at once the magnet of opposite sexes, drawn together in 
tender embrace. They “fell in love, began living together,” but had 
to wait until December for permission from Cleaver’s parole offi- 
cer to marry. 

The law was implacable. Day or night it reached out to control 
Eldridge’s movements. When student riots broke out in Nashville 
during the S.N.C.C. convention, the authorities in California grew 
alarmed. They ordered Cleaver home immediately on threat of re- 
voking his parole and returning him to prison. 

He concluded that it was best to “play it cool and go along with 
them, as there wasn’t any other way.” Besides, the authorities, 
after waiting a couple of months, had removed his travel ban, 
leaving the other restrictions in force. He had his job at Ramparts 
and McGraw-Hill was preparing to make him a literary sensation 
by publishing his collection of essays and articles under the title 
Soul On Ice. To complete the modus operandi, he still had the job 
of editing the Black Panther, the party’s newspaper. So why get 
excited? 

Then on October 28, 1967, unwarned, Cleaver was blasted 
from his isolation. Huey Newton, number one Panther and Minis- 
ter of Defense, was involved in a gun duel with Oakland police. 
When the shooting stopped, one cop lay dead, another was 
wounded, and Huey had a bullet wound in his stomach. The po- 
lice charged him with murder. Second-in-command Bobby Seale 
was still in the lockup, serving a six-months’ sentence for the Sac- 
ramento confrontation. This left Cleaver with the job of guiding 
the Panthers since there were no others who could speak or write 
effectively. Eldridge well knew the dangers of defending Newton. 
He would have to criticize the police and the politicians in the 
face of parole orders to the contrary. His life would be on the 
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line. But “helping Huey stay out of the gas chamber,” he con- 
cluded, “was more important than staying out of San Quentin,” so 
he went for broke. Television, radio, newspapers, magazines, the 
works. He missed no opportunity to speak out with Huey’s side of 
the story. Mr. Rivers and Mr. Bilideau (his parole officers) told 
him that the decision had already been made above to revoke his 
parole on the first pretext. Living thus on borrowed time, he tried 
to get as much done as he possibly could before time ran out. 

His special hate was the police, not merely because of their sav- 
age brutality against blacks, but also because they protected the 
white establishment. Cleaver often spoke of the similarity between 
the police and the armed forces, one domestic, the other interna- 
tional. Both were at the beck and call of those in authority, who 
used them to enforce law and order according to their lights. As 
for the police, Cleaver said “carrying out orders was a job, a way 
of meeting the payments on the house, a way of providing for 
one’s kiddies. In the armed forces it was also a duty, patriotism. 
Not to do so was treason.” 

The only remedy, he saw, was to change the system, to replace 
the social order with something more equitable. Whites owned ev- | 
erything, even blacks, who until recently were “counted as part of 
somebody’s private property, along with the chickens and goats.” 
As long as the black/white society functioned in such imbalance, 
brutality, police brutality, was inevitable because the power struc- 
ture would not permit alien forces to upset its authority and de- 
pended upon the police for protection. “It’s no secret,” Cleaver 
declared, “that in America the blacks are in total rebellion against 
the System. ... They don’t like the way America is run, from top 
to bottom. ... This is what it is all about, and this is the real bru- 
tality involved. This is the source of all brutality.” 

But right then, in the fall of 1967, Cleaver had no time for 
philosophical comment. Fate had made him in less than a year the 
leader of the Panthers, a highly vulnerable post in view of the 
clear determination of the Oakland police to crush the Panthers. 
The former had even taken to using Cleaver’s picture on their 
dartboards now that Newton was jailed. And Eldridge had not as- 
suaged nerves or tempers by telling an Oakland rally that “from 
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now on we niggers have got to stop killing other niggers and start 
killing police.” 

Luckily, the campaign to save Huey Newton was finally gaining 
wide support. Cleaver was pleased to announce a coalition with 
white radicals in the new Peace and Freedom Party, whose terms 
included a demand that Huey be released. By December the out- 
look appeared so rosy that Eldridge decided “to back up a little,” 
to relieve the pressure. Perhaps it was possible, he thought “to 
stay the hand of the parole authority.” At any rate, he would rig- 
orously reduce his public speaking. 

But no sooner had he reached this fork in the road when the 
police of Oakland, Berkeley and San Francisco threw out a drag- 
net of terrifying dimensions against the Panther organization. Its 
members were never free of the fear of arrest or harassment. On 
January 15, 1968, about 3 a.M., members of the Special Tactical 
Squad of the San Francisco Police Department burst into the 
Cleaver residence with drawn guns, without a search warrant, and 
proceeded to ransack the rooms in search of firearms. They 
wanted to pin a charge on Cleaver that would return him to 
prison, but he was too smart to be caught with a gun in his posses- 
sion. They only succeeded in terrorizing Eldridge and Kathleen. 
“We took that as a warning from the pigs,” however, Kathleen 
noted. “From then on the harassment of the Party intensified.” 
But for Cleaver there was one difference. In a matter of weeks he 
had catapulted into the national conscience after publication of 
Soul On Ice, and the resulting newspaper and TV publicity made it 
impossible for the police to frame him on a two-bit charge. The 
public would not stand for it. 

On February 17, to mark Huey Newton’s twenty-sixth birthday, 
the Panthers hired Oakland Auditorium for an all-out rally using 
the slogan “Come See About Huey.” The featured speaker was 
Stokely Carmichael, fresh from a tour of the revolutionary coun- 
tries of the Third World, who, in honor of the recent merger be- 
tween S.N.C.C. and the Panthers, had that day been named Prime 
Minister. Cleaver almost immediately realized the mistake. For 
the most part, he couldn’t stand $.N.C.C. members—“black hip- 
pies,” he called them, “black college students who have dropped 
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out of the middle class.” As for Carmichael, he had taken the oc- 
casion “to denounce the coalition that the Black Panther Party 
had made with the white Peace and Freedom Party.” Eldridge was 
perplexed, but hoped that Carmichael would shake off “the 
S.N.C.C. paranoia about white control and get on with the busi- 
ness of building the type of revolutionary machinery” that was 
needed “to unite all the revolutionary forces in the country. The 
victims of Imperialism, Racism, Colonialism and Neo-colonialism 
come in all colors, and they need a unity based on revolutionary 
principles rather than skin color.” 

However, what disturbed Cleaver most about the rally was not 
Carmichael’s attitude but the continued harassment of the Oakland 
cops. There was unmistakable evidence that each time the Pan- 
thers attempted to unite their supporters with a rally, the police de- 
vised methods to kill the operation. In this case, they had tried to 
block the Panthers from using the auditorium, saying it would be 
an unnecessary peril. It required the threat of a civil suit to dis- 
suade management from obliging the police. Piqued by this rebuff, 
the force had, within a week following the rally, arrested a total of 
sixteen Panthers including Bobby Seale and his wife, whom they 
dragged from bed late at night on a charge of conspiracy to com- 
mit murder. The public outcry which greeted this exhibition was 
enough to quash the charge, but each time the Panthers had to res- 
cue their men from jail, the cost of having to raise bail money and 
pay legal charges was a mighty drain on their meager funds. 

In the weeks following the Huey rally, relations between Pan- 
ther and cop spun off to a new low. The Party established a rule 
that no well-known member was to travel the Oakland streets at 
night without two or more people as escorts. Without witnesses, the 
police blotter could easily read: “Verdict of the Coroner’s Inquest, 
‘Justifiable Homicide.’ Period.” Cleaver wanted none of that. 

He was sitting in his office at Ramparts on April 6, two days 
after the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., when the editor 
asked him to put a few words on tape. It would be interesting to 
learn his reaction. Cleaver was both surprised and shocked. “It is 
hard to put words on this tape,” he said, “because words are no 
longer relevant. Action is all that counts.” Besides, Dr. King was a 
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“persistent stumbling block” to black militants like Cleaver. He 
pursued a doctrine of nonviolence which the whites didn’t under- 
stand and the blacks, of Eldridge’s school, wouldn’t. Still, Cleaver 
had found a peculiar respect for King. “Hated on both sides, de- 
nounced on both sides, he had persisted.” But overriding any per- 
sonal encomium was the belief that “the assassin’s bullet not only 
killed Dr. King, it killed a period of history.” 

The phone rang in Cleaver’s office, calling him to Oakland, 
where he tried to cool things in the wake of the assassination. Be- 
sides, the Panthers were in the midst of preparations for a barbe- 
cue picnic in DeFremery Park the following day and needed El- 
dridge to help with last-minute details. He went to the office, then 
headed for the supply depot a few blocks away, followed by two 
carloads of Panthers. On the way, he was suddenly and irresistibly 
overcome by an urge to urinate, and so turned off the highway 
into a dark street. His bodyguard, alerted to Cleaver’s trail, fell in 
behind and waited. Moments later, a car drove up and, instead of 
passing, stopped and flashed a light in Eldridge’s direction. 

Two cops jumped out, stood beside the car and yelled: “Hey, 
you, walk out into the middle of the street with your hands up, 
quick!” Cleaver stood as wooden as an Indian, but had the sense 
to shout back, “Okay, okay!” Finally zipped up, he walked toward 
the front of the car, hands in the air. For no reason the two 
cops began shooting. Cleaver couldn’t tell whether they were shooting 
at him, because their spotlight was turned in his direction, but 
he dove for cover anyway. The other Panthers followed suit. 
Abruptly a bullet shattered the windshield. 

Cleaver looked behind him down the street and saw that an- 
other police car had driven up and had opened fire. It was run or 
be killed. “Scatter! Let’s get out of here!” he yelled. They took off 
for the other side of the street. Halfway over, Eldridge hit the 
pavement with bullets spraying about him from all directions. The 
rest of the way he crawled. For the second time within minutes, 
the taste of death was in his mouth, but he made it safely and 
dashed down an alley between two houses, pursued by a cop firing 
a shotgun. Ahead of him, Cleaver saw a Panther climbing what 
appeared to be a fence. He pulled himself up, dropped on the 
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other side and landed on Bobby Hutton. The two found them- 
selves boxed in, a shed at their back and houses on either side, a 
perfect target for the police. Eldridge felt trapped with no way 
to escape. In the dark he wasn’t aware that Hutton had a rifle until 
the barrel began spitting bullets. The effect was “miraculous,” 
Cleaver recalled. “The cops, cowardly pigs from their flat feet 
to their thick heads, all ran for cover.” 

The moment’s grace gave Eldridge and Bobby a chance to fly 
their trap and locate a door leading into the basement of the house 
on their right. In they dove, just in time to escape a murderous 
volley of shots the police poured into the area they left behind... 
Now the two were hopelessly cornered, and the cops, knowing they 
had their quarry at bay, began firing at the structure from all 
sides. The scene reminded Cleaver of the Western movies with 
cowboys riding herd on the defenseless Indians. 

After a half hour of pouring lead through the paper-thin walls, 
the police changed their tactics and commenced lobbing tear gas 
through the windows. One of the canisters unexpectedly caught 
Eldridge in the chest, very nearly knocking him unconscious. For 
a second time Bobby came to his rescue, removing his clothes and 
in the dark working his fingers over Cleaver’s flesh for evidence of 
blood. There was none, but he had no time to count his fortune 
for the cops began firing again, and the two lay motionless on the 
floor. The tear gas scorched their lungs and set their noses and 
eyes on fire, but once numbness set in, they found the pain beara- 
ble. Finally, a bullet tore into Cleaver’s leg with such force he was 
sure he “no longer had two legs.”’ He was certain now that the end 
was only moments away. He slid into what seemed a final reverie: 
“I said goodbye to my wife, and an image of her dancing for me, 
as I had watched her do so many times before, floated past my 
mind’s eye, and I reached out to touch her, to kiss her goodbye. 

“What are we going to do?” Bobby asked, startling Cleaver into 
reality. The question was redundant. The police answered by firing 
a salvo of firebombs into the cellar, and in the wild hell which fol- 
lowed, the two had an instant choice: burn to a crisp or walk out 
and take their chances. Cleaver called to the police and said they 
were surrendering. “Throw out your firearms,” they commanded. 
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Eldridge took Bobby’s rifle and tossed it through the window. The 
two rose and staggered toward the exit. 

As they emerged into the floodlights, hands high in the air to 
show they were unarmed, the police moved in. Pointing to a 
squad car in the road, the cops ordered them to run to it. Cleaver 
protested, his foot was in agony. So they grabbed Bobby and 
pushed him forward. “Run, boy!” they yelled. Seventeen-year-old 
Hutton knew what that meant. He froze, took a few faltering steps 
forward, just enough for the police to drill him in the back. “We 
thought he was trying to run,” they said of the murder. 

Cleaver escaped Hutton’s fate only because a crowd of black 
residents had gathered at the scene to watch the shoot-out. When 
they saw Hutton slaughtered, they yelled curses at the cops, calling 
them butchers and telling them to leave Eldridge alone. Out of the 
night a police captain walked up to Cleaver and asked, “Where 
are you wounded?” Eldridge pointed to his foot. The cop looked 
at the blood, raised his foot and “stomped on the wound.” 

“Get him out of here,” he shouted as Cleaver was led away. En 
route to the emergency ward of Highland Hospital, Eldridge was 
arrested and beaten. Then, bandaged, bound hand and foot, he 
was placed in an ambulance under the watchful eye of a dozen 
Oakland police, taken to the Alameda County Courthouse for 
booking, and on to San Quentin. As the ambulance rolled along, 
Lieutenant Snellgrove of the Department of Corrections, a former 
acquaintance of Cleaver’s, looked down at him and said, “Bad 
night, huh?” “Yeah,” he answered. “About the baddest yet.” At 4 
A.M. the California Adult Authority revoked his parole, not both- 
ering to look beyond the Oakland police reports. He was eventu- 
ally charged with (1) possessing a gun; (2) associating with indi- 
viduals of bad reputation (the Panthers); and (3) refusing to 
cooperate with his parole officers. 

The first time after that that Kathleen saw her husband was at 
the State Medical Facility at Vacaville where the authorities had 
placed him in solitary confinement under maximum security. “His 
face was bloated from tear gas and his eyes were swollen out of 
shape .. . he looked like a captured giant, a battered war casualty, 
a caged king,” she said. 
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Immediately, a mass campaign was mounted for Cleaver’s re- 
lease. Charles Garry, his attorney, filed a writ of habeas corpus 
with Superior Court Judge Raymond J. Sherwin to test the valid- 
ity of the parole revocation. The Judge carefully studied each alle- 
gation. On charge one, “possession of a gun,” he found that 
“Cleaver’s only handling of a firearm [the rifle] was in obedience 
to a police command. He did not handle a hand gun at all. There 
was nothing one way or the other to show a conspiracy or a situa- 
tion calling for the application of the doctrine of aiding and abet- 
ting. Hence, nothing supported either the possession of a firearm 
or the assault charges.” 

On count two, “association with undesirable persons,’ the 
Judge found that the Adult Authority had done nothing to iden- 
tify the “undesirables.” They were only members of the Black 
Panther Party. Two or three had had “police records” but there 
was “nothing to show whether they had been convicted of any- 
thing or whether Cleaver knew of their arrest records.” 

Finally, on charge three, “failure to report to his parole officer,” 
Judge Sherwin found that following an authorized trip to New 
York, where he cut a tape for the David Susskind show, Cleaver 
did report by telephone, albeit the day after his return. 

In granting lawyer Garry his writ, the magistrate went beyond 
throwing out the charges. He chastised the Adult Authority for 
keeping Cleaver behind bars. “The record here,” he wrote, “is 
that though the petitioner was arrested and his parole cancelled 
more than two months ago, hearings before the Adult Authority 
have not even been scheduled. There is nothing to indicate why it 
was deemed necessary to cancel his parole before his trial on the 
pending of criminal charges of which he is presumed innocent.” 
Sherwin didn’t stop with this verbal knuckle rapping. He chose to 
place the blame for the judicial miscarriage directly at the feet of 
California’s political despotism. “The peril to his parole status,” 
he said, ‘“‘stemmed from no failure of personal rehabilitation, but 
from his undue eloquence in pursuing political goals, goals which 
were offensive to many of his contemporaries.” 

On June 11, 1968, Cleaver walked out of Vacaville. Bail had 
been set at $50,000. His friends contributed $5000 in cash and 
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the bonding company took their signatures as collateral for the re- 
mainder. The two-month confinement had been “harder” for El- 
dridge than the previous nine years in prison, partially because the 
taste of freedom was in his mouth and partially because he felt a 
profound personal debt in the death of Bobby Hutton. Cleaver be- 
lieved he wouldn’t be alive if Bobby’s murder hadn’t sent the 
crowd into a frenzy and cut short the police brutality. Defiantly he 
wrote before he left, “I say to racist America, that if every voice 
of dissent is silenced by your guns, by your courts, by your gas 
chambers, by your money, you will know that as long as the ghost 
of Eldridge Cleaver is afoot, you have an enemy in your midst.” 

Now there was new urgency in his voice, as though he had so 
much to say and so little time to say it. A new tenor crept into his 
words. Kathleen sensed the difference. “After he was released 
from Vacaville, his delivery became more passionate and per- 
sonal; he spoke of his feelings, his experiences, his loves and 
hatreds, as well as the political concepts of revolution. It was after 
Vacaville that he started cursing in his speeches.” 

In mid-July the Newton trial began, with Garry carrying the de- 
fense as he had for Cleaver. Once more it was the Panthers versus 
the Oakland police with Newton on the stand accused of murder- 
ing a truculent cop, Patrolman John Frey, who, witnesses said, 
had harassed the black people of the ghetto. “He was awful 
mean,” said one. While the trial dragged on, Eldridge beat the 
drums for Huey. He sparked the mass “Free Huey” movement 
with talks from one end of the country to the other. 

During August Ramparts assigned him to cover the Republican 
and Democratic national conventions, but the parole authorities 
turned thumbs down, and only after he threatened a court battle 
was permission granted to attend the Peace and Freedom Conven- 
tion which met in Ann Arbor on August 17. He emerged the Par- 
ty’s presidential candidate with a smashing victory over comedian 
Dick Gregory, but hobbled by the fact that he had to get permis- 
sion from his parole officer each time he wanted to campaign 
away from the San Francisco area, and by the fact that in Califor- 
nia where more than one hundred thousand voters had registered 
to get the ultra-left group on the ballot, he was barred for be- 
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ing two years under the constitutional age minimum of thirty-five. 

On September 8, after four days of deliberation, the jury 
brought in a verdict of voluntary manslaughter against Newton. 
Garry said he was “tremendously disappointed, that the verdict 
made no sense.” Cleaver called it “tan attempt to balance off social 
tension,” said it was “totally unacceptable, but no one could deny 
that Newton had escaped the gas chamber. Nineteen days passed 
before he heard the sentence, and then the judicial bell tolled for 
Cleaver as well. On the same day that Newton was sentenced to 
prison for a term of two to fifteen years, the State District Court 
of Appeals in San Francisco held that Superior Court Judge Sher- 
win had exceeded his authority and ordered him not to interfere 
again. The court hadn’t deigned to review the facts and said only 
that the Adult Authority had every right to revoke one’s parole. 
Cleaver was given sixty days, to November 27, to return to prison. 
The decision left a “deadened feeling in the pit” of Kathleen’s 
stomach. “We both knew,” she said instinctively, “Eldridge could 
never go back to prison, could never negate all he had ever done 
and said, the life he had begun to live so fervently, so passion- 
ately, so dynamically.” 

As though this latest blow were not fully debilitating, Cleaver 
had, by now, become embroiled in another bruhaha, this time with 
the University of California at Berkeley. “Over this one man,” 
warned President Charles J. Hitch, the university could be de- 
stroyed. It all began when students and faculty invited Eldridge to 
conduct a class on racism to be called Social Analysis 139X, De- 
humanization and Regeneration in the American Social Order. 
Two weeks before, they had announced that Cleaver would be a 
campus lecturer, a revelation that sent Governor Ronald Reagan 
and Assembly Speaker Jesse M. Unruh into orbit. The Governor 
said the appointment was akin to “asking that famous Bluebeard 
of Paris, the wife murderer, to be a marriage counselor,” and the 
Speaker, not to be upstaged by his political rival, asked the faculty 
to search their hearts and ‘task themselves whether his appoint- 
ment serves the long-range best interests of the university.” Within 
days, the controversy had boiled over into the laps of the state Re- 
gents. Meeting in Los Angeles, they voted, after two hours of de- 
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bate, to limit Eldridge’s appearance to one lecture and this over 
the objections of Governor Reagan, who wanted him bodily thrown 
off the campus. Undaunted, the Berkeley students threatened to 
rebel. Cleaver would deliver ten lectures at the University, they 
cried, or else. .. . Suddenly the Governor found himself leading a 
band of uptight Californians against the wrath of the University 
liberals, headed by Cleaver, the kind of confrontation the latter 
had prayed for—the politician against the theoretician with the 
whole state looking on via the mass media. What a chance to roast 
“Reagan’s tail”! On the night of October 1, during a 76-minute 
speech at Stanford University, he blistered the Governor with siz- 
zling rhetoric. “Ronald Reagan is a punk,” he shouted, “‘a sissy 
and a coward, and I challenge him to a duel to the death or until 
he says Uncle Eldridge. I give him a choice of weapons—a gun, a 
knife, a baseball bat or marshmallows.” 

Thereafter, the heat of the presidential campaign kept Cleaver 
aglow, as it did his opponents. Eldridge became the cause célébre 
and his presence on the Berkeley campus, a tax-supported institu- 
tion, the piéce de résistance of the campaign for the U.S. Senate. 
Ultra-conservative Republican candidate Max Rafferty, state su- 
perintendent of education and a university regent, warned the pub- 
lic schools he would revoke their credentials and cut off state aid 
if Cleaver were allowed to speak inside. Eldridge fought back. In 
an open letter to Governor Reagan, he said, “You, Donald Duck 
Rafferty, Big Mama Unruh, and that admitted member of the rac- 
ist John Birch Society who introduced that resolution into the 
Legislature to censure those responsible for inviting me to lecture 
in the first place—all and each of you can kiss my black nigger 
ass, because I recognize you for what you are, racist demagogues 
who have their eye on the ballot box come November.” 

Week in, week out, Cleaver was talking up and down Califor- 
nia, spreading the gospel of the Panthers. His wife barely saw 
him as he darted home, ate, picked up laundry and was off. Rarely 
did he discuss the court’s November 27 deadline that hung over 
them like a suspended sword. Kathleen grew taut as she saw him 
“grow increasingly tense, harassed and paranoid.” On November 
5, as the presidential candidate for the Peace and Freedom Party, 
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he received 36,385 votes, a creditable showing, given the conserv- 
ative wave that swept Richard Nixon into the White House. 

Now, events rolled quickly to a climax. In mid-September, Su- 
perior Court Judge Redmond C. Staats, of Alameda County, had 
set December 2 as the trial date for the six Black Panthers in- 
volved in the Oakland shoot-out of April 6. Cleaver was charged 
with three counts of attempted murder and three counts of assault 
with a deadly weapon upon a police officer. On November 20, 
California’s highest court refused to hear an appeal of the deci- 
sion of the State District Court of Appeals in San Francisco on 
Cleaver’s parole revocation. This, the Attorney General’s office 
said, gave Eldridge-one more week of freedom. As the hour of 
surrender neared, friends took up a vigil outside the Cleaver home, 
carrying placards which read To Save Eldridge Cleaver From Po- 
lice Murder, We Wait And Watch 24 Hours A Day. His attorneys 
carried their last hope to the United States Supreme Court where 
Justice Thurgood Marshall not unexpectedly ruled out Cleaver’s 
request for a stay. “Uncle Tom, bootlicker, a nigger pig, a Tonto 
and a punk,” cried Bobby Seale, Eldridge’s close Panther friend, 
in a final blast of frustration. 

November 27 came and Cleaver was gone. When he failed 
to surrender at the State Building in lower San Francisco, the po- 
lice issued an order for his arrest. Speculation became rife as to 
his whereabouts. Some said he had left the country. ‘““We haven't 
heard a word,” said lawyer Garry. “Not a word. And we do not 
have the slightest idea where he is.” The only hint Cleaver had 
given was that he had two options. “I can turn myself in or I can 
get out of the country.”’ He was certain he would be murdered if he 
returned to prison. When on December 23 he still had not ap- 
peared, Superior Court Judge Folger Emerson ordered Eldridge’s 
bail of $50,000 forfeited and issued a bench warrant for his arrest. 
His supporters now believed he was a fugitive abroad. 

Five months passed. No news. Then, unexpectedly, on May 24, 
1969, James Pringle of Reuters made the dramatic announcement 
he had discovered Cleaver living in an isolated Havana apartment. 
His pad was up six flights in a tiny elevator, entrance through a 
heavy door, armed with a two-way mirror. “How did you find my 
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apartment?” asked a startled Eldridge, opening the door. “Who 
told you I lived here?” Pringle said nothing, took a look around, 
saw a spacious apartment with two terraces, one facing the city 
and the other the sea. Among paperback books and magazines, 
copies of The New York Times juxtaposed with Franz Fannon’s 
Wretched of the Earth. He found Cleaver working on a sequel to 
Soul On Ice. On the wall, gazing down affectionately, was an en- 
larged photograph of Kathleen. 

Since arriving in November, Cleaver had toured Cuba, but had 
not visited Fidel Castro. He was under a “‘virtual house arrest,” his 
only companions being Black Panther exiles who used his apart- 
ment as a gathering place to discuss their next moves. Word from 
the States spoke of tragedy. There had been mass arrests of 
Panther leaders, ‘more than 40” on the East Coast alone. Was 
this part of a design by the Federal Bureau of Investigation to kid- 
nap the Panther movement? No one would swear to it on the 
Bible, but the evidence, particularly the words of director J. Edgar 
Hoover, said as much. In his lexicon, ‘‘Violence-prone black 
extremist groups” were communist stand-ins, “without question 
the greatest threat to the internal security of the country.” Such 
statements could hardly be misinterpreted. 

In June, Kathleen left from Paris and a short time later, joined 
her husband in Africa. Eldridge would not say where they were. 
In a letter to Marc Stone, associate publisher of Ramparts, he 
wrote of being “in a little pad on the beach, about 200 yards from 
the water and people speaking in a language I do not understand.” 
In the next room lay Kathleen, “her belly swollen with another 
problem for the pigs.” Nostalgically, he added, ‘We are here, but 
our minds, hearts and souls are there in Babylon,” a term he often 
used to describe the United States. It was the best symbol he’d 
ever known to describe America’s ‘“‘decadent society.” It was 
taken from the Book of Revelation. 

He went on to tell Stone: “Exiles always say they are going to 
return ... but something happens and they get locked into the 
bag, this cold bag of fleeing from the furies of the State. At other 
times, the situation flips over, turns inside out, and the exiles re- 
turn ... I prefer to think of myself as falling in the latter cate- 
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gory, of those who shall return.” Perhaps Stone would like to 
know that he had been in eight countries. “Every place I’ve found 
much to love; people are beautiful everywhere, and those amongst 
whom I’ve been, including these with whom I find myself right 
now, are amongst the poorest in the world, the victims of centuries 
of colonialism and exploitation.” 

On July 13, it was announced in Algiers that Eldridge Cleaver 
and Bobby Seale would attend the Pan-African Cultural Festival. 
When Eldridge arrived two days later, his first act was to release 
the summary of a devastating letter to Stokely Carmichael, who 
had just broken with the Panthers after slashing the organization. 
Cleaver was wild. “Your letter of resignation as the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Black Panther Party came, I think, about one year too 
late ... events have proven that you were not cut out for the job 
in the first place.” What put Eldridge’s teeth on edge was Carmi- 
chael’s “paranoia about white control ‘of a black organization and 
ignorance of the revolutionary process.’ ”’ Didn’t Carmichael know 
that “The enemies of black people have learned something from 
history ... they are discovering new ways to divide-us faster than 
we are discovering new ways to unite. One thing they know, and 
we know, that seems to escape you, is that there is not going to be 
any revolution or black liberation in the United States as long as 
revolutionary blacks, whites, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Indians, 
Chinese and Eskimos are unwilling or unable to unite into some 
functional machinery that can cope with the situation. Your talk 
and fears about premature coalition are absurd, because no coali- 
tion against oppression by forces possessing revolutionary integ- 
rity can ever be premature. If anything, it is too late, because the 
forces of counterrevolution are sweeping the world, and this is 
happening precisely because in the past, people have been united 
on a basis that perpetuates disunity among races and ignores basic 
revolutionary principles and analyses.” 

A week after his attack on Carmichael, Cleaver dedicated an 
Information Center in downtown Algiers, which offered the har- 
ried Panthers a chance to recoup in Africa what they were losing 
in the United States from police and FBI persecution. Not only 
was Algiers an oasis for international subversion, it was also a 
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haven from American surveillance. Al Fatah and the Vietcong 
maintained offices. The U.S. Embassy and the United States Infor- 
mation Agency had closed shop following the abortive Arab-Isra- 
eli War of 1967, and Algiers had not encouraged their replace- 

ment. Indeed, the government refused permission for the 
- American library to operate. In short, the delegation of Panthers 
breathed easily for the first time. Since the assassination of Martin 
Luther King and the rejection of nonviolence by America’s black 
masses, Africans had had difficulty combing out the tangled 
strands of black U.S. Who did speak for its Negro? The mush- 
rooming of Panther units in every large American city (and even 
Halifax, Nova Scotia) had given them standing. 

Other fruits, associated with opening an African information 
bureau, were less visible, but every bit as delectable. One of El- 
dridge’s fondest hopes—as it was with Malcolm X before him— 
was to involve the United Nations in an investigation of condi- 
tions in black America. To carry off such a coup, he needed the 
support of Third World diplomats, and where better to find them 
than in Africa? Second, a propaganda center in the heart of that 
seething land offered great potential for combating the official 
U.S. stance towards blacks. Finally, there was the historical signif- 
icance of Algeria among colonial people whether they happened 
to be Angolese under the heel of a foreign power (Portugal) or 
black Americans denied equal rights by a domestic government. 
The Algerians had fought the French government to a standstill 
and found that freedom for the minority eventually blossomed 
only through violence. The latter was powerless to overcome the 
former in frontal assault, but with guerrilla tactics, he could make 
life so miserable for the dominant group, some form of compro- 
mise became inevitable. “It is in the revolutionary struggle,” 
Cleaver believed, “that the oppressed will come to possess their 
true identity, will become the equal of the oppressor, and will be 
able to create an authentic, independent culture.” Thus Algiers 
took on new identity as the pad from which American Panthers 
could launch their struggle against white oppression. 

Here, Cleaver could inspire his followers with his favorite ex- 
hortation: “Black power to black people; white power to white 
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people; all power to all people,” and voice the Panther demands: 
“Full employment, decent housing, the ‘end of robbing’ by avari- 
cious businessmen,’ exemption of all Negroes from military serv- 
ice, release of all ‘black brothers’ from jails and prisons where 
they were sent by ‘racist juries,’ and judgment of Negro defendants 
by ‘juries of their peers’—that is, other black men.” 

_ Here, also, he was an object to be sought out by traveling jour- 
nalists. In view of the continuous stream of vitriol Cleaver poured 
on the U.S., he was asked whether he still felt he was an Ameri- 
can. “Yes,” he replied, “I would like to say that I am an American, 
a super-patriot, but not to the America I left. You see, I believe 
that there are two Americas. There is the America of the Ameri- 
can dream, and there is the America of the American nightmare. 
And | feel that I am a citizen of the American dream, and that 
the revolutionary struggle of which I am a part is a struggle 
against the American nightmare, which is the present reality. 

“The children of America are the ones I consider to be the citi- 
zens of the American dream. First, this foundation, all these 
ideals—the Bill of Rights, the Constitution andthe Rights of 
Man, the Lord’s Prayer, all of these things that no one can really 
attack, these things that have inspired people everywhere—are 
implanted in the hearts and the minds of the children of America. 
This is the foundation of the American character. But this is when 
the trick comes in. Later on, these ideals are twisted to function in 
behalf of a vicious power structure and a vicious economic and 
political and social system. 

“For instance, take the Pledge of Allegiance to the flag. I re- 
member as a child how I used to choke up every morning—we 
used to have to line up and pledge allegiance to the flag, you 
know. And we’d say things like, ‘I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’ Now 
it didn’t say, ‘I pledge allegiance to racism, to capitalism, and to 
the war in Vietnam, and to imperialism and neo-colonialism and 
J. Edgar Hoover and Richard Nixon, and Ronald Reagan, and 
Mayor Alioto, and the tactical squad, and mace, and billy clubs, 
and dead niggers on the street shot by pigs.’ 
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“That’s not what is instilled in my heart. I’m saying that our 
struggle is to make a demarcation between the dream and the 
nightmare. And that’s all I’m saying and that’s all I want to say, 
because that’s all that is important to see. And O.K., I’m not a cit- 
izen of the United States of America according to those who are 
citizens of the nightmare, but according to those who are citizens 
of the dream, I’m a citizen in good standing.” 

As to the kind of society Cleaver would opt for, his American 
dream called for upheaval. “The United States as it exists today 
has to be totally obliterated and has to be rebuilt and restructured, 
and the wealth, the means of production, the entire system has to 
be rearranged,” he announced. “Now you can get involved and 
quibble over terms. I’m not saying a Russian America; I’m not 
saying a Chinese America; I’m not saying a Cuban America; I’m 
saying an American application of the principles of socialism, a 
Yankee Doodle Dandy version. I’m saying that we have to do 
away with the institution of private property.” 

Without hinting whether the destruction of capitalism would de- 
stroy the hen that laid the golden egg, Cleaver was ready to as- 
sume that socialism would produce as much and guarantee each 
citizen an equal slice of the national pie. In this, his logic seemed 
to wander toward utopia, for while it was certain Americans 
wanted to share in the good life, there was nothing in what he said 
that would make his countrymen want to throw away the most 
productive economic system in the world for something altogether 
alien and untried. 

Yet Cleaver’s role is a unique one. It follows that of Malcolm 
X, whom he worshiped: a catalyst in stirring men to battle, not a 
designer of practical programs. Nor would we want it otherwise, 
for Eldridge Cleaver is a man of stirring words, a man who in- 
spires, who skewers his opponent on the printed phrase. And in 
the end, this persuasion fashions the world we live in. As Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “Public opinion is everything. With public sen- 
timent nothing can fail; without it, nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently, he who moulds public opinion goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces decisions.”’ 
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A Note on Sources 


In all these profiles except that of Harriet Tubman, I have consulted the files 
of The New York Times, Time, Newsweek, and Ebony for events of the recent 
past. I am grateful to Mrs. Medgar Evers, Charles Evers, and Whitney Young 
for personal interviews that were helpful to me in clarifying details. Listed 
separately below are some of the books and articles that proved useful either 
for biographical information or historical background. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. Dr. King’s book Stride Toward Freedom 
(Harper & Row, 1958) gives his account of his early years in the civil 
rights movement. Later important articles by Dr. King include “Equality 
Now,” published in The Nation, February 4, 1961; “Fumbling on the New 
Frontier,” The Nation, March 3, 1962; “The Case against ‘Tokenism,’ ” 
The New York Times Magazine, August 5, 1962; “Letter from Birmingham 
Jail,” published in Dr. King’s Why We Can’t Wait (Harper & Row, 1963); 
“Civil Right Number One—The Right to Vote,” The New York Times 
Magazine, March 14, 1965; “Dreams of Brighter Tomorrows,” Ebony, 
March, 1965; “Behind the Selma March,” Saturday Review, April 3, 1965; 
and “Beyond the Los Angeles Riots,” Saturday Review, November 13, 
1965. Among the articles about Dr. King and his work worthy of mention 
are James Baldwin’s “The Dangerous Road before Martin Luther King,” 
Harper’s Magazine, February, 1961; “Jim Crow, He’s Real Tired” by 
George Barrett, The New York Times Magazine, March 3, 1967; “Dr. 
King, Symbol of the Segregation Struggle” by Loudon Wainwright, Life, 
November 7, 1960; Renata Adler’s “Letter from Selma,” The New Yorker, 
April 10, 1965; “King in Chicago” by Bruce Cook, Commonweal, April 
29, 1966; “Dilemma for Dr. King” by Charles E. Fager, Christian Century, 
March 16, 1966; “Bossism, Racism, and Dr. King’ by Paul Good, The 
Nation, September 19, 1966. 


William E. B. Du Bois. Du Bois’s own books, Darkwater, Dusk of Dawn, 
The Philadelphia Negro: A Social Study, and The Souls of Black Folk 
are primary sources for his social thought, as are his published articles, 
which include “On Being Black,” The New Republic, February 18, 1920; 
“The Marrying of Black Folk,’ The Independent, October, 1910; “The 
Souls of White Folk,” The Independent, August, 1910. The Du Bois 
papers contain a number of unpublished articles and speeches; I have 
made use of “Political Serfdom,” the manuscript of a speech at Fisk Uni- 
versity, circa 1887; “What the Negro Will Do,” the manuscript of an un- 
published article dated February 4, 1889, written in reply to George 
Washington Cable’s “A Simpler Southern Question,” Forum, December, 
1888; and an untitled, undated speech delivered at Fisk University. Books 
and articles about Du Bois include Elliott M. Rudwick’s W. E. B. Du Bois— 
A Study in Minority Group Leadership; Thirteen against the Odds by 
Edwin R. Embree; Fight for Freedom, the Story of the N.A.A.C.P. by 
Langston Hughes; The Washington—Du Bois Conferences of 1904 by 
Herbert Aptheker; and “W. E. B. Du Bois, Prophet in Limbo” by Truman 
Nelson, The Nation, January 11, 1958. 
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Harriet Tubman. Harriet Tubman by Earl Conrad (Associated Publishers, 
1943) and Sarah Hopkins Bradford’s Harriet Tubman: T. he Moses of Her 
People (George R. Lockwood & Son, 1897); also Grandfather Stories by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams (Random House, 1947); The Bold Women by 
Helen Woodward (Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953); Let My People Go: 
The Story of the Underground Railroad and the Growth of the Abolition 
Movement by Henrietta Buckmaster (Harper & Brothers, 1941); Stories 
of the Underground Railroad by Rufus M. Jones (Inland Workshop Press 
Co-op, 1941); John Brown by Robert Penn Warren (Payson and Clark, 
1929); John Brown by O. G. Villard (Knopf, 1943); Two Friends of 
Man by Ralph Korngold (Little, Brown, 1950); The Peculiar Institution by 
Kenneth M. Stampp (Knopf, 1956); Famous American Negroes by 
Langston Hughes (Dodd, Mead, 1954); and Troy and Rensselaer County 
New York, A History, volume two. 


Medgar Evers. Besides conversations with Charles and Myrlie Evers, 
the main sources are newspapers and the following articles: “Why I Live 
in Mississippi” by Medgar Evers as told to Francis H. Mitchell, Ebony, 


November, 1958; “He said he wouldn’t mind dying—if...” by Myrlie 
Evers, Life, June 28, 1963; “The Talk of the Town,” The New Yorker, 
August 31, 1963; and “A Visit with Mrs. Medgar Evers..., Mississippi 


Widow” by Joyce Egginton, Look, June 1, 1965. 


Whitney M. Young, Jr. Young’s own writings include “Domestic 
Marshall Plan,” The New York Times Magazine, October 6, 1963; “To Be 
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When Rosa Parks refused to surrender her seat to a white passenger on a 
Montgomery, Alabama bus in 1955, she was arrested. The black 
community of Montgomery responded by boycotting the bus line, forcing 
it to integrate seating on all buses. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., led his 
people in this battle, which was a landmark victory for blacks in the South. 
Long before Martin Luther King, Jr., was born, countless black men 

and women were fighting heart and soul against racial injustice. 

Black Profiles details the lives of Harriet Tubman and William DuBois, 

as well as more recent leaders: Martin Luther King, Jr., Medgar Evers, 
Malcolm X, Eldridge Cleaver, and Whitney Young, Jr. 


From Harriet Tubman, the ex-slave who organized and ran the under- 
ground railway, to Whitney Young, whose ideal was to take America 
beyond racism, all the persons in Black Profiles have contributed some- 
thing special to the life and vitality of the U.S. Their biographies describe 
how they struggled and fought for equal justice for all blacks. Each 

of these black leaders is a source of special pride to all Black Americans. 


George R. Metcalf is a former State Senator of New York. Between 1951 
and 1965, in addition to co-sponsoring fair-housing laws that were 

to be a model for other states, he pioneered health-insurance legislation 
and co-sponsored New York State’s basic law on narcotics addiction. 

In 1965, Mr. Metcalf withdrew as a candidate for re-election in order to 
devote more time to writing and to the cause of racial justice. In that 

year he was elected president of the National Commitee against 
Discrimination in Housing, a post he held for a year and a half. In addition 
to writing, Mr. Metcalf teaches Black Studies at Auburn (N.Y.) 
Community College. 
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